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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THEY STAND CONFESSED. 


HRISTMAS PEMBROKE had ac- 
complished his resolve so far as 

the getting to Durewoods was concern- 
ed. The day was bright, clear, and 
cold, when the Saucy Lass, now in 
good condition again, brought, him 
safely to the little pier. The village 
looked melancholy in the wintry sun- 
light, and a keen pang shot through 


the poor youth’s heart as he thought of 
the bright soft summer evening when 
first he landed there; when the whole 
place came up for him, rising beauti- 
ful and poetic like some Delos-island 
over the gray monotonous waters of 


his life. He could see the whole scene 
once more as he saw it then—and the 
pony-carriage at the pier, and the dark 
eyes of Marie Challoner looking kind- 
ly at him. 

He had been wild with impatience to 
get to Durewoods, and now he walked 
slowly up the pier, and turned to the 
left instead of the right when he 
reached the road. He lounged along 
‘*melancholy, slow ” in the strict sense 
of ‘‘the traveller,” and feeling un- 
friended too, although he knew that 
he had friends. He stopped and look- 
ed at the cottage in which poor Mrs. 
Cramp used to live, and he thought of 
the night when Nat and he, dripping 
from the sea, found shelter there. He 


knew now of Nat’s fate; the captain of 
the Saucy Lass had told him all about 
it, and how Nat had been buried near 
his mother; and Christmas had com- 
municated to the captain in return his 
part of the story, which was news to 
Durewoods. As Christmas looked at 
the house he felt almost as if he were 
guilty of Cramp’s death, because of 
the piece of curious misfortune which 
caused them to meet at the station that 
unlucky day. He wondered what dis- 
appointment or disaster it was which 
had given such wildness to Cramp’s 
manner, and was sure it belonged to 
love. As Lear believes all miseries 
and madness to come of ungrateful 
daughters, so Pembroke naturally set 
down such human trials to the pangs 
of disprized love. Then he turned 
quickly back, wishing he had not come 
that way or passed Nat’s house, and 
thinking that if omens, good or bad, 
could matter to him any more, it would 
have been of evil omen to look on the 
place. 

Now that he was in Durewoods he 
began to wonder why he had come 
there so precipitately; why he had 
come there at all; why he had taken 
such great trouble to save himself from 
the sea with the hope of getting to 
Durewoods and seeing Marie Challo- 
ner. When he did see her—if she 
would see him—what was to come of 
that? What did it matter whether 
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she knew the whole truth about Miss 
Jansen or did not know it? He felt at 
moments almost inclined to go back 
again to London. All the vague 
doubts, and hopes, and perplexing 
conjectures needing explanation, which 
had seemed to him when he was in 
London like a summons from Provi- 
dence, or fate bidding him to hasten to 
Durewoods, began now to wear a look 
of blank absurdity. Probably he 
would have taken flight and gone back 
to London but that he knew full well 
the moment he got back there the 
dreams and longings would all set in 
again, and he should have to follow 
whither they bade him to go. Being 
here now he would go through with it; 
he would see her for the last time. 

He turned again and passed the 
pier, and held to the right, and mount- 
ed the little hill. Winter now brood- 
ed over that scene, and winter over all 
his hopes! The very ground was bare 
of leaves now. They had lain there in 
heaps in the little hollow on either side 
of the road for months, until the rains 
rotted them into the earth or the keen 
winds scattered them far away. So, 
our young hero thought, had all his 
hopes—the hopes with which he enter- 
ed London—been dealt with; so scat- 
tered and trodden into the earth of 
prosaic commonplace. He was in a 
sadly egotistical mood just now, after 
the fashion of the disappointed, and 
he could not help fancying that the 
wintry aspect of the place was purpose- 
ly in keeping with his own desolate 
condition. Egotism alone, perhaps, 
could have soothed and consoled him 
now. 

Yet the day was bright and cheery 
for a winter day in England. There 
was a light frost, and all trace of rain 
and mist was gone; and as Christmas 
turned to look back upon the sea one 
great tract of it glittered with a smile 
of sunlight, and it might have been 
summer for the moment, and not win- 
ter, if one looked but on the heavens 
and the waves. Why not accept the 
smile as ominous when one is so ready 
to think of the gray clouds, and the 
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naked trees, and the chill earth as sym- 
bolic? Christmas plucked up heart at 
the sight of the water and the glad- 
dening sunlight. ‘‘Come,” he said to 
himself, ‘‘1 shall live all this down ! 
Pll get this last meeting over, and 
then I'll go back to my old home, and 
work hard there, and never come back 
to England any more; and all this will 
seem like a dream, and I shall have 
her memory always. Why, that alone 
will make life worth having !” 

So he went resolutely on, and even 
when he came to the gate of the hall 
he did not pause and reconsider, or 
pass on as if he had no idea of going 
in, or were not quite certain whether 
he should look in that day, or play 
any of the other tricks of indecision. 
Certainly he did for one moment falter 
at the gate—the lodge-keeper’s wife 
afterward remarked picturesquely that 
he ‘* quivered on his foot like ”—but he 
went in through the gate, only asking 
as he passed if Miss Challoner was in 
Durewoods and at home. His heart 
did sink a little within him as he 
reached the door, but he assumed as 
well as he could the easy, unconcern- 
ed air of an ordinary visitor, and he 
sent his card to Miss Challoner. 

He was shown into the library, 
which Miss Challoner was in the habit 
of using as a reception room when her 
father was not in Durewoods. Christ- 
mas waited there with a beating heart 
for what seemed to him an endless 
time, and was in reality about five 
minutes. Then Marie’s maid came in 
smiling, and cordially glad that Christ- 
mas was not drowned, and longing to 
say so in frank country fashion; and 
she told him that Miss Challoner would 
see himinamoment. Then Christmas 
looked at the backs of books, and 
took a book out now and then, and 
opened it and put it back in its place 
without noticing what it was; and 
walked up and down the room, and 
trembled when he thought he heard 
her step, and grew more nervous than 
ever when he found himself mistaken 
and she did not come. What a long, 
long moment that was! This time he 
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was not mistaken, for he looked at the 
clock on the chimney-piece. Ten min- 
utes already ! 

The delay came about in this way. 
Not long before his coming Marie had 
received a telegram from her father, 
sent on from Portstone by special mes- 
senger, which at once relieved and dis- 
tressed her. 

**T have seen R. V. and talked with 
him alongtime. Ihave explained all. 
He is greatly cut up, but admits that 
things are hopeless and had better be 
considered at an end, and is going to 
Naples to stay some months. Begs 
me to give you kind regards and to 
say that he does not blame you, and 
will try to bear up. I leave for Dure- 
woods at once, but wish to let you 
know this without delay. R. V. asked 
if you would like him to write; I 
thought better not.” 

She was free then. She need not 
think of Ronald any more; and wo- 
manlike she began to think of him 
with great compassion, and to blame 
herself for ever having listened to his 
proposal, and to feel ashamed of her- 
self, and ashamed even of being so 
glad to be free. She was in the midst 
of all this self-reproach, and her eyes 
were dimmed with tears, when the 
card bearing the name of Christmas 
Pembroke was put into her hand. 
Quickly she dropped the telegram, and 
blushed, and started, and became half 
wild with excitement, and it must be 
owned, forgot all about poor Ronald. 
When she sent her message to Christ- 
mas by the maid she ran and plunged 
her face into water to wash away the 
traces of the tears, and she looked at 
herself in the glass and wondered what 
she should seem like in /is eyes, and 
remembered the day when in his blunt 
boyish fashion he told her she was 
handsome. Strange, at that time she 
was only amused by his brusque frank- 
ness, and now as she remembered it 
and looked at herself in the glass, she 
saw that the mere thought of it made 
her blush. ‘‘I wonder will he think 
me handsome now?” she thought— 
and then she hastened with her prepa- 
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rations to meet him, for the absurd 
idea came into her head, ‘‘ Suppose I 
keep him too long—and he has to go 
away—and goes to Japan without see- 
ing me?” 

Christmas, waiting nervously below, 
heard the rustle of a dress at last and 
a light quick tread, and then had a 
confused impression of dark eyes and 
a sweet, fresh voice, and a tall, shape- 
ly figure, and a hand with a kindly 
pressure; and Marie Challoner was 
with him. The whole place for the 
moment swam before his eyes, and he 
looked so pale and half distraught that 
Marie feared he must have suffered se- 
rious harm by his long wrestle with 
the winds and the waves. 

‘*Tt is so kind of you to come to see 
me all this way,” she said. ‘‘ But, of 
course, you would come to see Miss 
Lyle.” 


‘‘T have not seen her yet. I—I 
came to see you first.” 
‘*But you look very pale. We were 


all so glad to hear that you were not 
drowned ; we never thought of asking 
whether you were hurt.” 

‘*Oh, no, I was only a little shaken 
—not hurt at all—nothing to speak of.” 

‘*How glad you ought to be—and 
in such a sea so long! Hours upon 
hours, was it not ?” 

‘‘It seemed a terrible long time to 
me. I thought it would never have 
come to an end. But I don’t think it 
could have been very long in reality.” 

There was a moment’s pause. 

‘* You had a wonderful escape,” said 
Marie. ‘‘ You ought to be very thank- 
ful.” 

“Ves.” he answered; **I didn’t want 
to be drowned just then.” 

‘*T hope it did you no harm—being 
in the cold sea all that long, long 
time.” 

‘*No; I don’t think it did. I felt 
very stiff and stupid for a day or so, 
and not like myself; but it didn’t do 
me any harm.” , 

‘*How strong you are ! 

‘“*Oh, yes, nothing does me any 
harm—nothing of that kind. Poor 
Cramp—you’ve heard of course ?” 


” 
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‘*Yes, [have heard.” She did not 
say that she had fainted at the sight of 
Cramp’s dead body, or why. ‘‘ What 
a terrible thing! He was so young, 
and I used to think once that he would 
come to something.” 

“Tt wasn’t any fault of mine,” 
Christmas hastened to explain. ‘‘I 
didn’t want him to come in the boat; 
I begged of him not to come. But he 
would have been perfectly safe if he 
had only kept quiet. I don’t know 
what came over him, whether he was 
frightened out of his wits or not, but 
he seemed like a madman. Why, he 
would have been alive and well now, 
if he wouldn’t keep jumping up and 
going on like a lunatic. There wasn’t 
the slightest danger. Ido believe he 
was mad, and I hope he was; for I 
feel half guilty somehow of his death, 
although Heaven knows it was no fault 
of mine, and I would have saved him 
if I could—at the risk of my own life 
—not much to risk, certainly.” 

‘*T think vou risked your life far too 
mucii as it was. Why did you get into 
a boat on such a day ?” 

‘* Well, there was no other way of 
getting to Durewoods.” 

‘But why not wait until the next 
day; or until the weather was fine or 
the steamer was ready; or go round by 
the road? Why risk your life for no- 
thing ?” 

‘* Yes, there was no need of so much 
impatience, indecd,” poor Christmas 
said discomsolately. ‘‘I might as well 
have waited; but anyhow, Miss Chal- 
loner, I should like you to know that 
it was only my own life I wanted to 
risk—if there was risk—and not poor 
Cramp’s.” 

“*T know very well that you did not 
think of yourself. That is why I 
blame you so much, Mr. Pembroke.” 

She felt it a delightful thing to be 
talking to him. He was very much 
embarrassed. She saw the end of all 
this, and he did not. So she trembled 
a little, but was very happy; and he 
stammered and was awkward and mis- 
erable. Now that he was with her he 
began to think there was not a great 
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deal of purpose in his coming, and to 
wish he had stayed away. Yet he 
longed to linger still in her presence, 
trying to say the right thing and fail- 
ing; resolved that at least she should 
know the truth about him and yct 
afraid to come to the point. 

‘* Well,” he began with a rush; ‘‘I 
came to see you, Miss Challoner ‘i 

‘* Yes, Mr. Pembroke ?” 

‘* Because—I am not taking up your 
time, I hope ?” 

** Not at all.” 

‘* Because—you are not particularly 
engaged just this moment ?” 

‘* No, indeed.” 

‘**Tf you were, of course another time 
would suit me. I could call later in 
the day.” 

‘‘T am very glad to see you now or 
at any time, Mr. Pembroke; and I am 
not at all engaged. But will you not 
take a chair ?” 

“Thank you, no; I thirk not. 
While I keep standing it seemsvas if I 
were preparing to go.” 

‘*But why want to goin such haste? I 
have not seen you for such a long time.” 

‘*No; and you have been to Amcrica 
since. [hope you enjoyed your trip ?” 

‘* Very much.” 

‘*Do you like the States ?” 

‘*Very much. I liked San Francisco 
especially, and the Golden Gate.” 

She thought perhaps he would say 
something about the unforgotten day 
when he first told her of the Golden 
Gate. She had said the words to bring 
some answer from him, and she saw a 
sudden little shadow of emotion run 
across his face, as one sees a shadow 
cross a meadow. She knew that the 
words had touched him as she meant 
them to do. But he did not answer to 
the tonch. 

‘“*Well,” he said, ‘‘I have come to 
say good-by, Miss+Challoner, and to 
say how much obliged I am to you for 
all your kindness; and how I shall al- 
ways remember——” He stopped. 

‘*Then you are really going back to 
Japan, and leaving us all in England ?” 

“*Yes; [have thought of it this long 
time, so I came to say good-by.” 
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‘Tf you must go really—if it is for 
your advancement; and if we must say 
good-by a 

Now suppose—this sudden thought 
passed through her mind—suppose he 
shakes hands and says good-by, und is 
really going out of the room without 
another word—what am I to do then? 
Must I let him go ? 

*“*T couldn’t leave,” he said—‘‘I 
couldn’t leave, you know, without say- 
ing good-by.” 

**Oh, no! Iam sure you would not 
be so unfriendly as to do that.” 

But suppose, she thought, he only 
did come to say good-by, and says no- 
thing else, and goes away then—what 
am I to do? 

** And besides,” he went on in a hes- 
itating way, ‘‘it wasn’t only that.” 

She drew a long breath of relief. 
She was happy again, since it was not 
only that. 

‘*There was somcthing else I want- 
ed to say to you—and I couldn’t leave 
you for ever without saying it—some- 
thing I wanted to explain. May I go 
on?” 


**Oh, yes, Mr. Pembroke, if you 


wish ! What was it you wanted to ex- 
plain?” 

‘* You won’t be angry with me, Miss 
Challoner, if it seems odd¢ You will 
be a little generous with me, and be- 
lieve Ihave a good motive, won’t you? 
and you won’t be offended ?” 

‘“*Why, Mr. Pembroke, this is a ter- 
rible preface! Why should I be of- 
fended? How could I possibly sup- 
pose that you meant to offend me ?”’ 

“Thank you—then Pll go on. I 
wanted to explain—Miss Challoner, 
you heard, I know you did, something 
about me and a young lady, whom I 
needn’t name—about my being in love 
with her, and our being engaged. 
Didn’t you?” one. 

**Yes. I heard something of the 
kind.” 

**Did you believe it ?” 

“*T suppose so. Why not’ Was it 
not true?” She spoke with her best 
possible imitation of friendly careless- 
ness. 
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‘*Tt was not true; there was not one 
single word of truth in it ?” 

‘*How absurd of people to spread 
such reports! I cannot think how 
such things get about. But after all, 
Mr. Pembroke, I don’t see that you 
need complain very much. It is much 
more unpleasant for her to be talked 
about. She is a very pretty girl, I 
think. And was there nothing in all 
that really ?” 

**Nothing at all. She never cared 
anything about me, and I don’t care 
three straws about her.” 

‘*Come, now, what a very rude way 
to speak of a young lady! I thought 
you had more chivalry, Mr. Pem- 
broke.” 

‘* Well, I only meant you to under- 
stand that there never was the faintest 
idea of anything like love between us. 
I want you, above all things, Miss 
Challoner, to believe that.” 

‘*Of course I believe it, since you 
tell me—but would it not have been a 
great deal happier for you if the story 
had been true ?” 

**It couldn’t be true, Miss Challo- 
ner, and I came here to tell you why 
it could not be true. I know it was 
told to you, and Ido not know why. 
Not for anything on earth would | 
leave England until I had told you 
that that was not true, and showed 
you why it could not be true.” 

“And why could it—not—be 
true?” 

Now, thought Christmas, I cannot 
stop: now all must be said. 

** Because I loved you, Miss Challo- 
ner, and because I do love you, and 
shall love you all my life! Because I 
am all wild with love of you! No— 
dou’t draw away from me, or be an- 
gry. That’sallI have tosay. It is all 
over now—and I'll leave you this mo- 
ment.” 

‘*But why do you tell me this?” 
Marie asked, all palpitating with fear 
and joy. 

‘*Heaven knows—I don’t know! 
Because I couldn’t help telling you. I 
couldn’t live if ihadn’t told yon. After 
all what harm has it done you ?” 
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‘*But if it were true—if you really 
felt all that for me ”—she began, not 
unwilling, perhaps, to tempt him into 
saying it over again, that she might 
hear it again. 

“Tf it is true? Shall [ tell you a 
thousand times over, Miss Challoner, 
that I love you? I will say it a thou- 
sand times over rather than go without 
knowing that you believe me. I love 
you—l re 

‘“*Oh, hush!” said Marie, almost 
borne down by his vehemence, and a 
little afraid of such emotion, which 
was s9 very unlike Ronald Vidal’s way. 
‘*T do believe you if you say so. But 
why do you tell this tome? It must 
make me unhappy to think that I am 
the cause of your being unhappy.” 

‘*T should be ten thousand times 
more unhappy if I had not told you. 
Besides, it isn’t any fault of yours. 
You can’t help my falling in love with 
you. Linsist upon my right,” Christ- 
mas said, with an attempt at a smile, 
‘**to love youif [ like, and as much as 
I like, and as long, and you can’t pre- 
vent that. It’s afree country! Well, 
that’s all. I should be _ perfectly 
wretched if you thought I loved or 
cared a rush for anybody else but you; 
and so in listening to me, Miss Chal- 
loner, and hearing me out, you have 
done all you could do to make my life 
endurable.” 

‘““That is not much,” said Marie. 
**You know [ would doa great deal 
to make you happy if I could.” 

‘*Oh, yes ! 





’ 


!” Christmas hastened to 
say, with something like genuine and 
manly cheerfulness. ‘‘I know all that. 
I know that you never felt anything 
but the kindest friendship toward me. 
Why, I should call you my dearest 
friend on earth, if I could only think 
of you in that way. And how good of 
you to listen to all this! I felt terri- 
fied, but you have made it so easy. I 
felt that I must tell you this, but I was 
afraid it was wrong to do and would 
offend you, and that you would be an- 
gry, and then I should hate myself and 
wish I had never told you. Now you 
know: and you are not offeanded-——” 
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‘*Oh, no: only sorry——” 

““Sorry ? for what? For shining 
like a light across a poor fellow’s way, 
and giving him always something to 
remember, and an ideal; and so much 
that I can’t put into words? Why, I 
shall have the memory of your kind- 
ness and your friendship always! I 
would rather have seen you and loved 
you—and know that you knew I loved 
you, and that you forgave me, than be 
a king—and I haven’t lost you after 
all,” he added, with a melancholy 
smile, ‘for I never had any hope of 
winning you. Sol am all the gainer 
you see |” 

‘* You deserve a better fortune, Mr. 
Pembroke.” 

‘*Don’t think about that. You have 
done all you could to make me happy 
—and now I’ve said all I wanted to say 
—except good-by.” 

**Good-by,” she said very faintly, 
“‘if we must say it”; and wondering 
what she was to do next. 

‘*We must say it! Good-by. I 
need not say how I wish you happi- 
ness—you and yours—and a// yours.” 

‘*Yes—thank you: and before you 
go—as you are going—should you 
like——"’ 

‘* Should I like, Miss Challoner ?” 

‘** Should you like *—and an insane 
impulse carried her away—‘‘ perhaps 
to kiss me? ” 

The blood rushed into Christmas’s 
face and into hers: and they both trem- 
bled and stood trembling. There was 
a moment’s silence, and then he threw 
one hand into the air with the gesture 
of a man who flings away some last 
chance. ' 

‘‘No!” he said; ‘‘I shouldn’t! I 
should go wild if I had to leave you 
then—and your kisses are not yours to 
give away !” 

‘*Tt’s not true,” Lady Disdain re- 
plied, with indignant emphasis. ‘* You 
don’t know what you suy. They are 
mine to give away, or I should never 
have offered them. You may be sure 
I never said such words before.” 

She was as angry with him and with 
his rejection of her offer as if be 


” 
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could have known the whole truth. 
She was angry with herself for having 


made the offer. She felt almost in- 
clined now to let him go. 

‘*T don’t understand,” he began. 

‘‘Of course you don’t understand; 
men don’t ever understand anything,” 
and Lady Disdain found herself in her 
emotion parroting the commonplace 
sayings of angry women, without think- 
ing of it. ‘‘ Do you suppose, Mr. Pem- 
broke, that because I offered to kiss 
you I must be in love with you?” 

‘*Oh, no, no!’’ he exclaimed quite 
earnestly, and with fervent disclaimer 
—‘‘how could I suppose anything of 
the kind? I assure you, Miss Chal- 
loner, such an idea never entered my 
mind—never ! ” 

‘*Then why did you speak in such a 
way ?” 

‘*But I didn’t—indeed I didn’t. I 
knew you only meant good nature and 
friendship, and pity and all that; but 
Icouldn’t stand it, Miss Challoner, all 
the same.” 

‘* Well,” and she drew a long breath, 
‘* it’s no matter—I meant it well. And 
you are really going to Japan ¢” 

“Yes. Iam go*ag.” 

“*T wish you could take me with 
you.” 

‘*You wouldn’t care to be 
You are much happier here.” He 
thought she was only jesting about 
her love for travel and seeing the 
world. 

‘*T shall not be happy here.’ 

‘* But you have everything to make 
you happy—and when you are—mar- 
ried—you can travel again, and——” 

“Tam not going to be married. 
No—you need not look surprised. It 
is quite true—I am not going to be 
married. I have broken all that off— 
this long time—yesterday—I don’t 
know when. But I am free. 

‘*Why did you do this ?” the won- 
dering youth asked. 

‘““Why? Because I had made a mis- 
take in life. Am I the first girl who 
didn’t know her own mind? Because 
people persuaded me, and I didn’t 
know myself—not in the least. Now 


there. 


’ 
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I do—and I am free. But this is only 
personal talk—about myself, and I 
must not detain you. Good-by, Mr. 
Pembroke.” 

Our hero was for the 
puzzled. 

‘* You changed your mind ?” 


moment all 


‘“*Yes. No, though—I don’t think 
I did. i only found out my mind— 


found what | ought to have known 
long ago.” 

Was any faint idea breaking in now 
on the mist of Christmas’s mind ? 

‘* What ought you to have known 
long ago? Is it wrong to ask you ¢” 

‘*T ought to have known that I cared 
for—for somebody else.” 

Christmas was standing with his hat 
in his hand. He tossed the hat on the 
table near, and moved toward her 
half in hope, half in fear, hardly know- 
ing what he did or felt. 

‘** Yes,” she said, ‘‘I am very sorry: 
it was very wrong, and thougiitless of 
me to him: but I didn’t know—and 
they told me you were in love with her 
—and—will you kiss me now ? and Til 
go with you to Japan or anywhere if 
you like!” 

Then Christmas Pembroke for the 
first time kissed a young woman’s lips. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
‘*CONTENT 80 ABSOLUTE.” 

Wuicn of these two young lovers 
was the more happy and the more in 
love ¢ A question that probably the 
wit of man could not settle until at 
least the old and general question had 
first been settled—is man or woman 
susceptible of the higher happiness 
and capable of the stronger love? 
The person told of in 
story, whom the gods permitted to be 
changed for a time into a woman and 
then resume the form and the life of a 
man, is said to have reported as the 
result of his experience that the wo- 
man is more loving and the man 
more happy. If this be a true report, 
then let us say that Marie loved the 
more and Christmas was the more 


wise classic 
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happy. The latter part at least 
would bear some seeming of truth, for 
in all her fresh delight of love and hap- 
piness Marie felt some painful thought 
about her father arising in her mind, 
while Pembroke’s breast was filled 
with his joy, and he could spare no 
thought for obstacles—cared nothing 
about them, whether they were to 
arise or not. But indeed all one 
could say of these two is that he and 
she were just as much in love and 
just as happy as a man and a woman 
ever could be. Curious to note that 
their love had been of such strange- 
ly different growth. That of the man 
had lit up almost the first moment he 
and she met, and kept burning always. 
Her love had been of slow growth, long 
unrecognized, unsuspected, only grad- 
ually making its presence felt, until at 
last it broke and glowed into full 
flame. 

Perhaps, if any romantic person 
could have looked into that library to 
see a living chapter of love or romance, 
he or she might have been a little dis- 
appointed and might have wondered 
that there was not somewhat more of 
passionate demonstrativeness. But 
indeed the two lovers were a good 
deal embarrassed and even shy. The 
suddenness of the new relation which 
they held to each other made them 
wonderfully timid. 

‘*T wish we were up in the wood— 
in that dear delightful little hollow,” 
said Christmas. 

“*T don’t think I could wish any- 
thing to be but just what it is,” Marie 
answered quickly, for the little hollow 
in the wood had to him only a memory 
of her, but she remembered that she 
had been there with Ronald Vidal too, 
and therefore held it less sacred. 

“*T can hardly believe in all this; it 
is too happy,” he said. ‘‘ The change 
is too sudden for me to realize it yet. 
And I am afraid, Marie—would you 
believe it ?” 

“Afraid? Of what ?” 

“That I am nov half good enough 
for you, and can’t make you happy 
enough, and give you the position you 
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ought to have. You have been always 
used to such a home—full of luxury 
and all that.” 

‘** Yes. Ihave always been used to 
it, and so Idon’t care about it. What 
good has it ever done for me? I have 
always had money enough—or rather 
I have never had any money at all, 
but everything has been bought for 
me that I wanted, and much that I 
never did want—and now it would 
please me much more to buy things 
for myself. I know that I shall devel- 
op a perfect genius for domestic econ- 
omy, and I shall be as delighted with 
it as a child with a new toy; so don’t 
be afraid of that. 

‘* But I haven’t much money.” 

‘*Oh, but you will get more, or we 
shall find what you have quite 
enough for us—and I don’t care. It 
will not affect me. I am not talking 
like the romantic young women in the 
novels, Chris.” 

It sent a delicious thrill through 
him to hear her call him ‘‘ Chris.” 

She saw the expression of delight 
that passed over his face. 

“‘T think I shall always call you 
Chris. I used to like to hear Miss 
Lyle call you Chris. But I wanted to 
tell you that I am not like a girl in a 
romance. I do know the value of 
money, luxury, and all that—to me; 
and I know that it is just nothing, 
and that as iong as you care for me I 
shall never care what kind of furniture 
is in the room, or what sort of carpet 
we are treading cn. I know now that 
I never was happy, or could be—until 
I found out that I could love some one 
—and that you were the some one.” 

‘* Marie, suppose I had not come here 
to Durewoods, but had gone away— 
what should we have done ?” 

‘*Oh, you couldn’t have gone away 
—it’s impossible. Heaven would nev- 
er have allowed that. But don’t call 
me only Marie—like everybody else.” 

‘* What shall I call you then?” For 
he still was shy and almost afraid to 
call his own his own. 

‘“*T don’t know—something tender 
and loving—something which will let 
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me feel that you do really love me be- 
yond ail the world. Am I too out- 
spoken and bold, Chris? I can’t help 
it. You have saved me from such a 
miserable life, and I want to be as- 
sured again and again that you love 
me and that I may love you.” 

And so all thoughts and plans for 
the future were put away forthe mo- 
ment, and their talk for a while was 
given to mere assurances of love. It 
was the youth of the world for them 
again. They grew in courage both of 
them, and Christmas found that he 
could devise marvellously sweet and 
tender names for her. 

Yes, it was for the hour a renewal 
of the world’s youth and golden days 
so far as these two were concerned. 
They sometimes walked up and down 
the room, he with his arm around her 
waist, and his tall, somewhat boyish 
figure bending a little down toward 
her, and his heart filled with a won- 
derful longing to be able to go out 
and fight lions or do something else 
for her to show how much he loved 
her. They seemed to have forgotten 
that they were not in Arcadia, but in 
the library of a London financier’s 
country house, and that there were such 
things in the world as ladies’ maids 
and butlers, and preparations for lun- 
cheons and dinners, and _ possible 
morning calis. The latter events, 
however, were only possibilities in 
Durewoods, so far as Sir John Challo- 
ner’s house was concerned when Sir 
John himself was absent. He brought 
his visitors with him from town. 

So our lovers walked slowly up and 
down and talked and sometimes 
laughed in that old library as if it 
were their own safe retreat, wholly 
sheltered from the intrusion of the 
outer world. It was the striking of 
the clock on the chimneypiece which 
first brought them back to the dctails 
of common life. 

**Can it be so late?” Marie asked. 
**Two o’clock !” 

‘* I suppose I ought to go away ?” 

“*T suppose so. I wonderif I ought to 
ask you to stay for luncheon at three ?” 
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‘*T don’t know. Ihaven’t the least 
idea,” the unsophisticated youth an- 
swered. ‘‘But if I go away now, you 
must let me come again very soon—or 
let me see you somewhere.” 

‘*T used to go to see you at Miss 
Lyle’s long ago without any hesita- 
tion,” Marie said, smiling at the 
thought. ‘* But I suppose I could not 
do that now. I wonder what Miss Lyle 
will say when she hears all this. She 
will put all the blame on me, I know.” 

‘*The question is,” Christmas said, 
‘* what are we todonext? I suppose 
we shall have some difficulty with 
your father. I ought to go to London 
and tell him of this at once.” 

‘* He will be here perhaps this very 
evening,” Marie said, turning pale at 
the thought. ‘‘If he will not consent, 
Chris ?” 

‘*T don’t care about his consent, so 
long as I have his daughter's. You 
won't break your word, I know.” 

**Oh, no—Til not break my word 
or change. We must only wait.” 

“TH not wait,” said Christmas. 
“‘Tll carry you off by force if needs 
be—and then no one can blame you.” 

‘*T don’t care about the blame. It 
is not that. I don’t even care about 
his anger. I mean it would not alarm 
me or put me from my purpose; but I 
should be so sorry to give him any 
more pain, and I should like him to 
like you. He was always so geod to 
ne and so fond of me, and I used to be 
so fond of him, and of course this is a 
disappointment to him. If we are to 
be—married—you and I, Chris——” 

‘* Tf we are to be married !” 

‘* Well, since we are to be married, I 
should like our married life to begin 
in kindness with him, and if it might 
be, with his good will. We are both 
young, and you seem so very young, 
everybody says—and we could wait. 
I should be happy, no matter how 
long we waited, while I knew that 
you always thought of me, and loved 
me. You will promise me this—not 
to have any quarrel with my father if 
we can—if we can avoid it by waiting 
a little. You will promise me this ?” 
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She threw her arm over the young 
man’s shoulder—it was the first ap- 
proach to a caress she had yet made, 
and looked pleadingly into his eyes. 

‘* My dearest dear, I'll promise you 
anything,” he said. ‘‘I’lldo anything 
you like that will make you happy.” 

With a blushing cheek and growing 
courage she kissed him. 

‘* And then, you know,” she pleaded, 
‘the has some right to complain of 
me. Yes, and of you too, Chris! Why 
did you say that you were in love with 
that poor girl? Did you say that ?” 

‘*Oh, I never said it ! I never said 
a word of the kind. How could I have 
said that ?” 

‘* Well, but ie came to believe it 
somehow, and he thought you said so. 
How could that have been ?” 

Christmas had thought of this many 
times, even during their first flush of 
surprise and happiness. Was he to let 
Marie Challoner know that her father 
had been guilty of such a cruel fraud? 

‘*T don’t know,” he said hastily. 
‘*He must have misunderstood some- 
how. I was awfully confused of 
course, and I suppose [ didn’t know 
what I was saying. [ thought he 
would understand me, or that he part- 
ly guessed already. It was a very dif- 
ferent love story I meant to tell him.” 

** About me?” 

‘* About you, love; and only you ! 
See what a piece of work I must have 
made of it !” 

‘And what confusion it brought 
everybody. If I had kaown 


” 


on 
then 
“ “But you didn’t care about me 
then?” 

‘Oh, yes, I did. I know now that 
Idid. I felt toward you even then as 
I never felt to any one else. I ought 
to have known. Oh, yes, Chris. I 
was beginning to be in love with you 
then! But of course I closed my 
heart against you when I heard that. 
Do you remember the day in Mrs. 
Seagraves’s house ?” 

‘*Do I remember it? Didn’t I walk 
the streets half that night and think 
of killing myself?” 
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‘*T was very much in love with you 
that day, only I wouldn’t allow my- 
self to think of it. And that was the 


day when poor Ronald Vidal asked if 
he might come and see me.” 

‘*T saw him,” Christmas said, ‘*‘ and 
I hated him then, and I should have 
liked to kill him. Now I suppose he 
Well, I don’t 


would like to kill me ! 
wonder at that.” 

‘It was the next day you told my 
father ” 

‘*Tt was,” said Christmas hurriedly, 
wishing that her memory of that fact 
at least were a little less clear. ‘‘ It 
was all my fault, that terrible misun- 
derstanding. Well, my dearest dear, 
this time when I go to Sir John Chal- 
loner with my love story, I'll make 
my meaning clear.” 

‘* What will you say ?” 

‘*Sir John, I am in love with your 
daughter, Marie Challoner—in love 
with Marie Challoner, your daughter— 
as I do believe no mortal man was 
ever in love with a girl before! Iam 
in love with a girl whose name is Marie 
Challoner, and who is your daughter ! 
That will be clear enough ?” 

‘*Yes, I think that will be clear 
enough; but you may add something.” 

‘*What can I add to strengthen 
that?” 

‘Only this: ‘and Marie Challoner, 
your daughter, is in love with me.’” 

‘* Yes, I will tell him that too, al- 
though I can still hardly believe in it 
myself! Shall we go together and 
throw ourselves at Sir John’s knees ?” 

‘*T fear he would only laugh or say 
something satirical. I have an idea, 
Chris—let us go together to Miss Lyle, 
and tell her all, and ask for her ad- 
vice.” 

‘*Come, 
go. You are not 
with me?” 

‘‘T am not afraid of anything except 
of being without you,” said Lady Dis- 
dain. 

The two lovers went boldly out to- 
gether, and presently appeared hand- 
in-hand before the wonder-stricken 
eyes of Dione Lyle. 


” 


said Christmas, ‘‘ we wiil 
afraid to be seen 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


‘(pH ASTROLOGY OF THE EYES.” 


One Sunday Captain Cameron stroll- 
ed into his sister’s house in Portland 
Place at the hour when her afternoon 
reception was going on. He did not 
very often go there, for his opinions 
on most subjects—social, political, 
and religious—concurred with those 
of very few who usually presented 
themselves in that drawing-room. 
Besides, there were a good many vis- 
itors there who had no opinions what- 
ever on such subjects, and these Cap- 
tain Cameron regarded as worse than 
persons with any sort of wrong and 
strong creeds. There were some art- 
ists and poets to be found there who 
hardly knew what sort of sovereign or 
ministry was in power anywhere, and 
would not have cared a rush to know. 
Some of these persons, indeed, made a 
point of frankly deciaring that it was 
a matter of absolute indifference to 
them what political principles were 
up and what were down so long as 


there were pictures to paint and music 
to listen to; and one had even an- 


nounced to the appafled Cameron 
himself that he didn’t care whether 
England’s prestige was gone or not, 
and that if half a dozen invading ar- 
mies were to occupy London in succes- 
sion, it would not give him the slight- 
est concern so long as they didn’t in- 
terfere with the Dudley Gallery and 
Wagner’s music. 

This particular Sunday, however, 
Cameron had heard a piece of news 
which interested and puzzled him, 
and about which he thought he could 
probably learn the truth from his sis- 
ter. With all his dissent from her 
opinions and the good-humored chaff 
in which he occasionally indulged, 
Captain Cameron thought his sister a 
very clever and delightful person, and 
in her strangely chosen sphere a queen 
of society, and he did not by any 
means see her as some even of her 
friends were pleased to do. He as- 
sumed, therefore, that nothing so 
strange as the news he had just heard 
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could be true if Mrs. Seagraves did 
not know of it, and he therefore bold. 
ly plunged into the midst of her so- 
ciety. 

A young lady, whose hair was 
wreathed in huge coils and complica- 
tions of twirls on the top of her head, 

yas singing some of Elsa’s plaints 
from ‘‘ Lohengrin” when Cameron en- 
tered. In that odd place the company 
usually listened when anybody sang or 
played. Cameron therefore stayed for 
a while at the door and looked for his 
sister, 

He saw her standing near a table 
and resting one hand upon a huge 
blue china jar, while the forefinger of 
the other hand touched her chin; and 
her head leaned gracefully to one side 
in the attitude of a pensive listener. 
She was dressed in a dun-colored silk, 
which clung so closely to her that it 
seemed a puzzle how she ever could 
have stepped into it, or could now 
contrive to step init. Standing near 
her was a pale, pretty, and slender 
The mo- 
ment the music was over Mrs. Scea- 
graves broke into raptures, which 
Cameron, making his way toward her, 
came just in time to hear, 

“So glad I am, Robert, that you 
heard that enchanting music.” 

‘* Music, eh? I confess I like some- 
thing with a tune to it.” 

‘**Oh, barbarian! Is he not barba 
rous, Miss Jansen—my brother ?” 

‘‘Mrs. Malaprop says men are all 
barbarians,” Captain Cameron  ob- 
served. 

‘*Does she _ really? Does she 
though? How very delightful! I 
should love her, I know! I am sure 
I should love Mrs.—who, Robert ¢” 

tobert did not stop to explain. He 
did not expect that clever ladics of to- 
day would have read Sheridan, 

‘*What’s all this cock-and-bull sto 
ry I hear, Isabel—about my charming 
little Lady Disdain and young Vidal ?” 

‘“*So delightful, and so strange !” 
Mrs. Seagraves said, forgetting Mrs. 
Malaprop in her new enthusiasm— 
‘*at least, not strange—no, not by any 


girl, dressed in quiet colors. 
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means strange, but just what one 
ought to have expected, I suppose. 
One should always look out for the 
strange in these matters. But it is 
delightful! At least it is delightful 
to us who like it, and who love all the 
people—that is, of course, the princi- 
pal people. Of course it can’t be de- 
lightful to Mr. Vidal—oh, no. I 
should say it must be quite the re- 
verse to him. And for that reason I 
am so very, very sorry. I was very 
glad at first, but now I am very, very 
sorry.”’ 

‘*But what is it, Isabel? I should 
like to know whether I am to be glad 
er sorry—or totally indifferent.” 

‘*Robert ! Indifferent—totally in- 
different—to anything that concerns 
the happiness of my dear, sweet girl, 
Marie Challoner! Oh, for shame ! 
But I know you didn’t mean it, and I 
couldn’t think so badly even of a 
man. But men are very bad—oh, so 
very, very bad! Not deliberately 
bad, perhaps—no, I don’t say that; 
but thoughtless perhaps. Should we 
not say thoughtless? I hope you 
don’t admire thoughtless men, Sybil, 
dear? I think you girls generally do 
admire thoughtless men—and spoil 
them. I used to love thoughtless men 
once—I thought it made them like 
heroes. Now I don’t like them at all.” 

‘*About Miss Challoner, Isabel. 
That's more to the point now.” 

‘*About Miss Challoner? Oh, yes! 
Well, you know, she’s not going to 
marry Mr. Vidal after all!” 

““Indeed? Well, I’m deucedly glad 
to hear it,” the Legitimist said, ‘‘if 
it’s true.” 

‘*But Robert, dear—our dear Mr. 
Vidal?” 

‘*Well, he may be your dear Mr. 
Vidal if you like, Isabel, but he isn’t 
my dear Mr. Vidal. I never thought 
much of him. I like a gentleman to 
be a gentleman, and I’m glad to find 
Lady Disdain of my opinion at last.” 

“Oh, I think he is so charming, 
Mrs. Seagraves said—‘‘so very, very 
charming. Not charming perhaps— 
not exactly charming.” 


” 
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‘** No indeed—not by any manner of 
means charming, I should say.” 

‘* Well, perhaps not; but so clever, 
so very clever, and so handsome! At 
least, I used to think him handsome 
once, but now I don’t know that he is 
so handsome as | thought him. He 
used to remind me of a troubadour, 
and I do so delight in troubadours. 
Sybil, my dearest child, you delight 
in troubadours, don’t you? Oh, yes; 
a girl with your eloquence and your 
eyes must delight in troubadours.” 

“‘T never saw any troubadours,” 
Miss Sybil curtly answered. 

‘* Never saw any trouvadours ? How 
very, very strange! No, though—’ 
don’t mean that it is strange, of 
course—it couldn’t be strange, for 
there are no troubadours now any 
more, and you couldn’t have seen any. 
Still the imagination does so much, 
especially with poetic natures; and I 
should have thought that you were 
just the girl to have loved trouba- 
dours. And [ am so sorry, my dear 
Sybil, to hear that you really don’t 
love troubadours. Robert, shouldn’t 
you have thought Miss Jansen would 
love troubadofirs ? ” 

The Legitimist bowed rather stiffly 
to the little Sybil. 

‘*But I had quite forgotten,” Mrs. 
Seagraves said, ‘‘ that you don’t know 
my dear friend Miss Jansen. How 
very strange! Dear Robert, how for- 
tunate you are! Not fortunate in not 
knowing Miss Jansen—of course not 
that—what nonsense! But fortunate 
in having the opportunity now of be- 
ing presented to her. My dear Sybil, 
will you permit me to present my bro- 
ther Robert—Captain Cameron? You 
ought to know each other, you two.” 

Captain Cameron was dignified, but 
not cordial. He had heard of Miss 
Jansen as a young woman who made 
speeches, and he considered that 
young women who made _ speeches 
were coarse, masculine, and rather in- 
delicate creatures, utterly unladylike 
at the best. He had an impression 


that they were Atheistical as to their 
views on the subject of religion, and 
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that they aspired to the wearing of 
trousers. When he heard Miss Jan- 
sen’s name mentioned he looked in in- 
stinctive alarm downward, and was 
relieved to see skirts and not panta- 
loons. ‘‘I look down toward her 
feet—but that’s a fable,” murmured 
the seldier, one of his few memories 
of Shakespeare occurring to him with 
a whimsical appropriateness. 

‘* Now, Robert, I shall leave you to 
talk to Miss Jansen. You two are 
just made for each other—of course I 
mean for intellectual converse, for 
high argument.” 

‘*T never presume to argue with a 
lady,” Captain Cameron remarked, 
with grim and stony courtesy. 

‘“‘Arguments with gentlemen are 
usuaily thrown away, I fear,” Miss Jan- 
sen said icily. ‘‘They do not consider 
us worth listening to, or answering.” 

**Oh, but my brother is not of that 
sort, I can assure you: he is far too 
chivalrous. Who is it—what great 
person—who says that friendship rest- 
ed on similarity of tastes-—is it? and 


differences of opinions? There are 
you two just pictured. I am sure 
your inclinations are both just the 


same—to do good. Oh, yes! to do 
good and to elevate humanity: and 
your opinions are so very different. 
Sybil, my dear, I leave to you the 
charge of converting my brother! I 
never could accompiish it, my dear; 
but it is reserved for you. Oh, yes! I 
know it is.” 

‘* But, Isabel, just a moment.” She 
was swirling away. ‘‘ You haven't 
finished telling me about Marie Chal- 
loner. Why won't she marry Vidal ?” 

‘*My dear Robert, you don’t think 
she could marry two persons ¢” 

**Gad! I don’t know what you la- 
dies mayn’t think you have a right to 
do nowadays, with your advanced 
opinions, and your rights, and so on. 
But I don’t say that of her. Well! 
who’s the other person—the one she 
wants to marry?” 

‘““Wants to marry! 
very shocking phrase ! 


you, Robert. 


What a very, 
I wonder at 
Asif ladies ever want- 
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ed to marry—such an idea! How 
can you endure this, Sybil? Of course 
my Marie Challoner doesn’t want to 
marry anyl dy.” 

‘** Just so: have it any way you like. 
Who wants to marry her then ?” 

‘*Why, your friend, you know—the 
young man from Thibct, from Japan, 
I mean—Mr. Pembroke.” 

‘Hullo! Is that the way ? 
will she marry him?” 

“Oh, yes! It’s the most delightful 
thing you ever heard of ! She was in 
love with him all the time, and he 
didn’t know it; and he tried to drown 
himself several times out of love for 
her, and she didn’t know it.” 

‘Dear me!” said Miss Sybil com- 
posedly; ‘‘what a very stupid pair 
they must have been |” 

‘**But, Sybil, my dear, stupid? My 
Marie Challoner stupid! Oh, you 
don’t know her at all. The brightest 
girl! Why, my brother will never 
forgive you. He is downright in love 
with her, as I assure you, over head 
and ears! Not really in love, you 
know, dear; that’s only my jest of 
course; but he thinks ever so much of 
her, I can tell you.” 

‘*So I do,” said Cameron; ‘‘and I 
think if I were a matter of say five-and- 
twenty years younger, I would have 
tried for the belt—for the zone anyhow 
—myself. Well, ’m glad to hear your 
news, Isabel. He's a fine young fel- 
low—not at all stupid, Miss Jansen, I 
can assure you, but on the contrary 
very clever; and he’s every inch a gen- 
tleman, and she’s every inch a lady, and 
two such rare beings in these days 
ought to be brought together.” 

‘“‘T didn’t mean stupid in that 
sense,” Sybil quieily explained. ‘‘I 
meant stupid in not knowing that they 
were in love with each other. Icould 
have told them that story long ago. 
They ought to have come to me.” 

‘*You, my dear? Well, I always 
say you are an inspired prophetess ! 
But how did you know ?” 

‘“‘T saw them both in this room,” 
Sybil said. ‘‘It was enough to look 
at them, if one had eyes.” 


And 
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‘*But they didn’t know it, Sybil.” 

‘*That’s why I say they must have 
been stupid. I always knew that he 
was in love with her, and when I saw 
her I knew that she was in love with 
him.” 

‘By Jove !—excuse me, Miss Jan- 
sen—I never dreamed of it,” said Cam- 
eron, ‘‘and no more did Isabel. How 
on earth did you know ?” 

‘*T knew it by her eyes the moment 
he came into the room,” Sybil said 
contemptuously. ‘‘I didn’t want any 
more instruction. It amuses me to 
watch the little weaknesses of my fel- 
low creatures, and [ was greatly 
amused that day when I found her 
out.” 

‘*We must watch your 
sweet Sybil,” Mrs. Seagraves exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘one of these days, and we shall 
read some pretty story there, for all 
your marble coldness, and your con- 
tempt of our poor human weaknesses. 
But not too soon; oh, no! not too 
soon. We can’t spare you just yet; 
Wwe want you, and the world wants you 
for nobler work than marriage.” 

‘“‘You all seem to like marriage 
pretty well though,” said Cameron. 

‘*And you don’t, Captain Cameron, 
your sister tells me,” Sybil said with a 
smile. ‘‘ For shame not to have made 
some woman happy long ago! Wo- 
men are only supposed to be made 
happy when some lordly man patron- 
izes them and holds out his hand.” 

*“*T am so delighted to hear you 
scold him, my dear Sybil. Oh, he de- 
serves it, and I have often told him so. 
I am quite ashamed of him. Not 
ashamed really, you know, because 
Robert, for a man, is not bad at all; 
but ashamed that he hasn’t been mar- 
ried. You must look in his eyes and 
tell me what you see there.” 

‘*T shall have to wear blue spec- 
tacles then,” the Legitimist said, not 
so ill pleased with the conversation 
after all, and thinking Sybil not so 
very disagreeable a person as he had 
supposed, 

‘*And so you found out my sweet 
Marie by looking in her eyes?” Mrs. 


eyes, my 
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Seagraves went on ecstatically. ‘‘So 
delightful and poetic. Like second- 
sight or fortune-telling, or the divin- 
ing rod, or any of these charming 
things. Idoso love superstition, and 
astrology, and alchemy. Oh, yes, al- 
chemy above all things! Don’t you 
love alchemy? I don’t love it now 
though quite so much as I did: I think 
it is so deluding and bad, very, very 
bad. No, I prefer astrology. You 
must teach me how to read people’s 
eyes. I shall call it the astrology of 
the eyes. Won’t that be pretty— 
sweetly pretty ? You shall teach me 
the astrology of the eyes.” 

‘** Well, that isn’t half a bad phrase,” 
said Cameron. 

‘*One makes such mistakes if one 
doesn’t know. Why, Sybil, now that 
I remember, I really thought I saw in 
your eyes—or somebody’s—that my 
young Japanese friend was in love 
with you—I did indeed.” 

‘* Yes, I knew you did,” Sybil said 
quietly, ‘‘but I couldn’t betray the 
poor young man’s little secret. I 
knew he didn’t want to have it 
known, and of course I wasn’t going 
to put any one on the right track. 
He was so very honest that when I 
taxed him with his folly he confessed 
it all frankly; and then of course I 
would not betray him for the world.” 

‘*Bravo!” Cameron exclaimed. 
‘*That’s genuine and honest camara- 
derie. like that. I didn’t think wo- 
men were capable of that sort of 
thing.” 

‘* Well, you shall teach me the as- 
trology of the eyes,” said Mrs. Sea- 
graves, ; 

‘*To begin with, let us see your own 
eyes, Miss Jansen.” 

‘* With pleasure.” 

They were very bright eyes, and 
Miss Jansen opened them slowly and 
looked steadily into the face of the Le- 
gitimist. He read nothing in them. 
‘*She’s a nice little girl,” he thought, 
‘*but cold and hard. I shouldn’t like 


to be the young fellow who marries 
That’s what woman’s rights and 
It’s like a 


her. 
such stuff bring girls to. 
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Palais Royal flower of porcelain to the 
‘Flower of Dumblane.’” 

He did not remain long near Sybil 
after Mrs. Seagraves had floated away. 
The marble hardness of the girl re- 
pelled him, although she was far more 
gracious to him and pleasant with him 
than was her wont where men were con- 
cerned. Some one else came up and 
spoke to Sybil, and Cameron drew away, 
and presently left the house and went to 
his club, where he sat down and began a 
long letter of congratulation to Lady 
Disdain and another to Christmas Pem- 
broke. The brave Legitimist was al- 
most inclined to be sentimental. Le 
remembered that pretty poetic Nannie 
Langdale whom he used to know— 
well, perhaps a matter of thirty years 
ago. People used to quiz them both 
a good deal then about each other. 
Well, well! Who was this Nannie 
got married to? He did know all 
about it surely, but now he had for- 
gotten. By Jove, Nannie would have 
married him then if he had only asked 
her. Perhaps he was a little sorry now 
he didn’t ask her. He hummed a bar 
or two of ‘‘Oh Nannie, wilt thou gang 
with me ?” but it was rather too late 
now anyhow, and probably Nannie 
was better off as things were; and she 
presently passed out of his mind, 
which became perplexed with the 
thought of what sort of wedding pres- 
ent he ought to give to Dear Lady Dis- 
dian. 

When Sybil Jansen had talked a lit- 
tle to this person and to that, she too 
quietly withdrew from the room, and 
from the house, and walked home- 
ward. She felt a certain pride in her- 
self such as the Spartan lad might 
have felt before the teeth of the fox 
prevailed and he fell and revealed his 
secret. Sybil had succeeded complete- 
ly in hiding the wound in her bleed- 
ing breast. She had freed herself 
from the slightest suspicion of having 
been hurt. She could not, perhaps, 
have held out much longer, but so far 
had succeeded, and she had a right to 
be proud. She tripped along the 
crowded Sunday streets quite lightly, 
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and many an eye glanced as she passed 
after that neat figure and that pretty 
ankle. Her heart seemed bursting 
within her, and she walked so quickly 
because the streets seemed to rock un- 
der her and she longed to be safely 
home. When she got home she spoke 
to her servant with unusual softness 
and sweetness, and to her mother she 
was careful to show the gentlest tem- 
per, and not on any account to make 
a short answer. As the bleeding away 
of a wound sometimes changes fierce 
battle-natures for the time to a femi- 
nine gentleness, so Sybil’s heavy heart 
reduced to mildness 
and docility the impatience and occa- 
sional sharpness of an eager, feverish 
temper. Mrs. Jansen had had a head- 
ache in the morning, and Sybil asked 
so kindly and so much about it, and 


seemed to have 


offered such suggestions of remedy 
and relief, that one might have 


thought her mother’s headache was all 
the girl had to trouble her in life. 
She helped to arrange their modest 
little Sunday dinner, and she tried to 
seem as if she was helping to eat it. 

After dinner she remain i a good 
long time in her own room. Mrs, 
Jansen did not go to her. She knew 
her daughter's ways and weaknesses. 
She knew that when Sybil remained 
alone, it was better not to disturb her, 
and of course all Sybil’s brave little 
play-acting had never deceived her 
mother for a moment. Her quiet 
yatchful eyes had followed every 
motion of her girl, and she knew that 
something had happened. But she 
knew better than to ask any questions. 
She would let the girl alone, and in 
good time Sybil would tell her all. 

That night Sybil had to speak ata 
little mecting in some one of the se- 
cluded, almost subterranean buildings 
where on the Sunday evenings in Lon- 
don minds of an advanced order lay 
themselves out to instruct the race. 
Mrs. Jansen was sitting by the firelight 
without a lamp, when Sybil came 
quietly in. 

‘*Would you like me to light the 
lamp, mamma?” 
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“If you will, dear.” 

‘* Well, in a moment, just.” 

Sybil came and sat by the fire near 
her mother. Then she laid her hand 
gently on Mrs. Jansen’s knee, and the 
mother laid her hand over her child’s. 
Mrs. Jansen knew now that Sybil was 
going to say something. 

‘‘Mamma, Mr. Pembroke is going 
to be married.” 

This was what Mrs. Jansen had been 
expecting to hear. 

‘*Indeed, Sybil? To that young 
lady?” 

‘*To Miss Challoner—yes ?” 

‘* But I thought she was engaged to 
some one clse.” 

‘“*She was—but she—was 
with him all the time.” 

‘‘How very strange—how very 
wrong !” 

‘‘They say she is giving up every- 
thing for him,” Sybil said. ‘‘ People 
are happy who have something to give 
up.” 


in love 


‘*Thope she will make him happy,” 


Mrs. Jansen said, with a sigh. ‘‘I 
liked him very much.” 

‘*So did I,” said Sybil. 

Mrs. Jansen put her arm round her 
daughter’s neck and said quietly, 
‘You will get over this, my darling 
child: and there are worse things in 
life—and in love too—than such a 
disappointment as yours.” 

‘*{ have been crying a great deal,” 
Sybil said, ‘‘ but I am better now, and 
I shall try not to think of it any more.” 

‘*Perhaps you had better not go to 
the meeting to-night. Perhaps you 
could not speak ?” 

‘*Oh, yes, mamma, I must go. One 
ought to do any good one can. And 
I should only die if I didn’t do some- 
thing. I don’t mean to be merely a 
good-for-nothing old maid.” 

Sybil tried to smile and look as if 
she were not utterly miscrable. Her 
mother might be excused if she 
thought that night that fate had dealt 
rather heavily with her and her daugh- 
ter. So pretty a girl too, it seemed 
doubly cruel of hard fortune to lay its 
icy hand upon that pretty young head. 
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Mrs. Jansen went with her to her 
meeting, and wondered at her fervor 
and eloquence, and clung to her and 
watched her with eager following 
eyes, as we watch some loved and 
frail creature whom we fancy death 
will take from us if once we look 
away. 

Yet perhaps Sybil Jansen is not the 
least fortunate of all our people. 
She at least has something which can 
never be taken from her—an ideal. 
She has an ideal lover who never can 
change, and can only die when she 
dies, and an ideal married life which 
is all unclouded and which calamity 
cannot touch. Of all our people she is 
hencetorward the most secure against 
disappointment. May we not say too 
that she has another sweetener of life 
—not only an ideal love, but an ideal 
grievance? The wrongs of woman 
will wake her sympathies more than 
ever, and into their cause she will 
throw all the passionate energies of 
her fervid little soul; and be happy 
even in her wrath against the injustice 
of the world. For her sake at least, 
let us hope that the suffrage may not 
soon be granted to women, that some 
little of man’s tyranny may continue 
yet a while to oppress his weaker com- 
panion, so that poor Sybil may have a 
cause to occupy her energies and to 
keep her attention distracted from her 
own lonely state. Meanwhile it is 
known that Sybil has refused many ap- 
parently eligible young men who have 
supplicated her; and it is generally be- 
lieved that her sense of the injustices 
done to her sex by the oppressor is so 
keen that she has registered a vow 
never to marry, while the least rem- 
nant of those grievances still remains. 
If she is to die an old maid, then it is 
at least understood that this fate is of 
her own deliberate choice. Soshe can 
cherish her ideal love in secret, and 
keep the fire burning at its al‘ar where 
the breath of change can never blow 
it out, nor the smoke of human weak- 
ness or passion obscure its bright 
ness. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


THROUGH THE GOLDEN GATE TOGETHER. 


Wuen Sir John Challoner returned 
to Durewoods he was not surprised to 
find a letter awaiting him from Christ- 
mas Pembroke containing an earnest 
request to be allowed a few minutes’ 
conversation with him. Sir John 
could hardly now be surprised at any- 
thing, and he knew what was to come, 
and had no idea of struggling any 
longer. His castle of cards had all 
tumbled down, and he knew that it 
was hopeless to try to build up another 
of the same kind. Perhaps a little 
compassion, or at least a little pity, 
may be spared for him. His ambition 
and his schemes had not been meaner 
than those of the average middle-class 
man, straining with all a life’s fervor 
to reach the higher class; and he had 
been so very near to the fulfilment of 
his desires! Now that the whole 
thing was over, he especially dreaded 
the open proclamation of the little 
piece of treachery by which he had 
tried the more surely to compass his 
ends. Success bought by falsehood is 
not always enjoyable, even to natures 
more thoroughly case-hardened than 
Challoner’s; but it is cruel indeed 
when the falsehood remains, having 
failed to accomplish the success. 

As Challoner read over Christmas’s 
letter, and saw that it came from Di- 
one’s Lyle’s house, he could not help 
thinking that there must occasionally 
be a sort of retributive justice in hu- 
man affairs. Some five-and-twenty 
years ago or more he had succeeded by 
some treacherous devices and stories 
in separating Christmas Pembroke’s 
father from Dione Lyle. It had pro- 
fited him nothing. Dione did not 
marry him, and the time soon came 
when he was very glad that she did 
not. Dione never knew the worst 
part of Challoner’s deceptions, but she 
knew that he had come between her 
lover and her. She forgave him after- 
ward, for she was of a sweet, soft, 
and yielding nature, and she did not 
know all, and he had pleaded for par- 
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don in the name of his youth and of 
his overmastering love for her. Ina 
strange way too she yearned a little to- 
ward him because he had been young 
with her, and to see him brought back 
the memory of the dear, brief days of 
her love. As he rose and rose in the 
world he still always showed himself 
a devoted friend to her; and he was a 
widower and lonely; and then there 
grew up the little Marie, whom Dione 
loved more and more. The disap- 
pointed woman who had won success 
and found it worth little, and quietly 
quitted the field in time, lived at Dure- 
woods in a sweet melancholy ;retire- 
ment, in a condition of dreamy pres- 
ent happiness and memory of the past 
—almost a sensuousness of the soul. 
As Marie grew, her fresh, vigorous, 
and vivid nature was very pleasant 
companionship, and Dione, who called 
her Dear Lady Disdain, and fancied 
wrongly that she could only inflict and 
not suffer love, was rather glad that 
the girl should be spared from disap- 
pointments, 

Now, behold! time has come round, 
and the son of Challoner’s old rival 
has come back from the other end of 
the earth, and has ruined his plans, 
and is to carry off his daughter. In 
his heart John Challoner still believed 
that Dione Lyte had brought all this 
about, for he feared that she knew 
more than she actually did, and he 
looked upon her as likely to show her- 
self even yet his enemy. He was 
wrong, as we know, but he told him- 
self that she had had the best of it 
here, and he respected her perhaps 
rather the more because she had won. 
Now he was chiefly anxious to save 
some wreck of his old character and 
authority. in his daughter’s eyes, and 
not to be mercilessly exposed to her by 
Dione and by Christmas as a deceiver 
and—what other word will serve ?—as 
a liar. 

He received Christmas with cold ur- 
banity, and listened to the young man’s 
short, clear story. Then Christmas 
quietly said, without looking directly 
at him— 
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“T am afraid you will think me 
rather blunt, Sir John, in my way of 
putting this; but I want to be very 
clear this time. I am afraid I must 
have made a sad bungle the last time 
when I told you my story, and led you 
into a misunderstanding which was 
near setting us all astray.” 

Sir John looked up quickly, and 
then their eyes met, and no doubt the 
two men quite understood each other. 
Sir John drew a long breath and felt 
relieved. 

‘*T told Marie,” Pembroke said—Sir 
John almost started at the ‘‘ Marie ”— 
‘‘what a bungle I must have made of 
it the last time, and how I was resolved 
to be clear this time.” 

‘*Well, Pembroke, you certainly 
have been clear this time, and I thank 
you for that.” (Probably the two 
again understood each other.) ‘‘ Now 
what do you expect me to say to all 
this? To give my consent? I pre- 
sume Marie and you have given each 
other away without asking me ?” 

‘*We do love each other very, very 
much, and I have not such bad pros- 
pects; and even now, Sir John, she 
wouldn’t be quite poor; I have some 
means, and she does not care to be 
rich. We shouldn’t be paupers, you 
know. I am much better off—you 
have often told me yourself—than lots 
of the younger sons of your aristocracy 
—and I mean to make my way and to 
rise.” 

‘*T needn’t have any hesitation in 
saying that this is a disappointment to 
me,” Sir John said. ‘‘ You know all 
that. I had different views for my 
daughter. I haven’t a word to say 
against you personally, Pembroke, but 
you know—I told you from the begin- 
ning—that ambition and the world 
count for something with me. I am 
disappointed—I don’t deny it.” 

‘* Still, when Marie has not the same 
kind of ambition her feelings ought to 
count for something.” 

‘*T think they have been allowed to 
count for a great deal in this instance,” 
Sir John said with a smile of melan- 
choly irony. ‘‘I think her feelings 
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have it all their own way, Pembroke. 
I am not a man to talk eloquently 
about ungrateful children and that 
sort of thing, but I was very fond of 
my daughter, Pembroke, and devoted 
to her—and—well, you may have a 
daughter some day, and devote your- 
self to her and find after all that— 
well, find that you will understand 
better what I mean.” 

‘*But Marie is devoted to you—no 
better and more loving daughter ever 
lived,” the young man protested warm- 
ly. 

‘*Yes, yes, of course, we know all 
that. Still, Pembroke, I am a little 
cut up, you perceive. One can’t help 
it; that’s the way fathers are made. 
Well, let us pass over all that and 
come to the more practical question. 
Is there anything for me to settle ?” 

‘*T don’t quite understand si 

“No? Well, Pll make it plain. 
Tlave you and my daughter already ar- 
ranged all the details of your future 
life?” 

“Oh, no. She wouldn’t think of 
such a thing without consulting you, 
even if I had wished her to do so— 
which I never did.” 

‘*How considerate you young peo- 
ple are,” Sir John said with the smile 
of melancholy irony again, ‘‘ when 
once you have settled the main point 
to your own satisfaction. Well, then, 
really I think you had better carry out 
your original plan, Pembroke, in the 
first instance. Go to Japan and see 
what you can do to set up a house 
there. Let it be in connection with 
ours. I wish that. Stay there for a 
while, a year say, and come back then. 
This thing will all have been forgot- 
ten by that time. Let me see—what 
with going out and coming back and 
all, a year and a half will have passed. 
That will do. The people we know 
in London will have forgotten by that 
time that I ever had a daughter. 
Come, what do you think of that ?” 

‘*A year and a half is a very long 
time—a terribly long time,” said 
Christmas, with a gloom-stricken face. 
‘* Why, it’s like a life banishment. One 
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might die in the mean time. But you 
have met me fairly, I must say, and I 
pledged my word to Marie that I would 
try to do anything you asked.” 

‘*T am very much obliged to Marie. 
But I don’t think you quite understand 
me, Pembroke—you clearly don’t mean 
what I mean. I don’t want you to 
go into banishment, as you call it, 
alone.” 

‘‘Oh !” Christmas exclaimed, de- 
lightedly, and blushing like a boy. 

‘““No. Take Marie with you—I dare 
say she would go.” 

‘Oh, yes,” the lover declared with 
fullest confidence. 

“Yes, I suppose so. Very well; 
take her with you. My good Pem- 
broke, how do you think my daughter 
and I could get on together all 
that time? I mean after what has 
passed, No, no; the best chance for 
all of us is to break up our little camp 
and go different ways. When we meet 
again we shall meet on a new footing, 
and perhaps we shall then be better 
reconciled to each other, and I shall 


have forgotten all this, and shall 
be glad to welcome Marie on any 
terms. Will that do?” 


‘*Tt will do for me, Sir John, and I 
think I can speak for her.” 

‘“‘No doubt, no doubt. But we'll 
make that certain. We'll ask her.” 

Sir John touched the bell and bade 
a servant tell Miss. Challoner that her 
father wished to see her in the library. 

‘““Meanwhile,” Sir John said—‘‘ and 
not to bring girls into money matters 
—Marie, of course, shall have her for- 
tune i 

‘*Not if I can prevail upon her,” 
Christmas said energetically. ‘‘ Not 
one sixpence, Sir John—and I know I 
can speak for her in that. No one on 
earth shall say that I married Marie 
Challoner for money.” 

‘*My good fellow, how is every one 
on earth to know that you and she 
have not got the money? Every one 
on earth can’t look at your account in 
the bank.” 

‘** Anyhow, Sir John, you shall know 
it,” Christmas said bluntly. 
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“*T never thought you were looking 
after her money. I know how little 
your father cared about money; how 
little he had of what people in the 
world would call wisdom. But we 
may put that aside for the present. I 
shall only insist upon your resuming 
your relations with our house; and you 
shall rise there as fast as you can. To 
tell the honest truth, Pembroke, I shall 
be glad to have my son-in-law in the 
house. And you know I always 
thought highly of you in business. 
For my daughter’s sake you will make 
yourself valuable, I know; and you 
will rise—you will rise. Come, that’s 
settled, at least—your fierce indepen- 
dence won’t object to that ?” 

‘*T am only too grateful,” Christmas 
said, ‘‘and I'll try to show that I am.” 

‘* Well, that, you know, is as much 
for my interest as yours. I must push 
my son-in-law; and your being in the 
house is the one part of the arrange- 
ment that I like. You are not offend- 
ed at my frankness, [hope ? Ah, here 
comes Marie.” 


One evening in the early summer, 
some months after this, Dione Lyle 
was in her balcony, seated in her usual 
fashion with her side to its railings, on 
the upper bar of which she laid her 
arm, and looking through the delicate 
green of the young leaves across to 
where the sun was sinking in the sea. 
The weather was mild as yet, with only 
a gentle foretaste of summer heat, and 
the sky was of pale blue, with a silvery 
tone toward the horizon, and the moon 
and sun could be seen at once in the 
heavens. Old Merlin was doing some 
work in the garden below, among the 
roses from which Marie had gathered 
on the evening when she was leaving 
Durewoods for her first London sea- 
son; and he looked up and pointed to 
the sun and moon, and said something 
with his abundant gesticulation about 
the beautiful evening and the coming 
summer. 

‘* But I shall be lonely this summer, 
Merlin.” 

‘*No, no—none-lone,” Merlin said, 
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pausing in his work to make earnest 
und energetic remonstrance. 

‘*Janet is to be married, you see, 
and I must have a new maid; and Miss 
Marie is married, and Mr. Christmas; 
and they are gone away—to the other 
end of the world, you know.” 

‘*Miss Leel none-lone,” Merlin still 
protested, smiting his breast with his 
wrinkled brown hand. ‘‘No, no— 
Merlin not married, Merlin not gone to 
other world [he had not quite caught 
her words|—Merlin always stay with 
Miss Leel ! No, no—none-lone—none- 
lone |” 

And he turned to his work again, 
still occasionally smiting his breast 
and repeating to himself his reassuring 
formula. 

Miss Lyle smiled good-humoredly, 
but seemed a little melancholy never- 
theless, 

‘*T wonder where they are now,” 
she said to herself. ‘‘They were to 
have sailed before this. Well, it is 
just the sort of evening to begin sail- 
ing out into a new life.” 

Her thoughts began to wander back 
into the past, wherein. now she lived 
somuch, She remembered sweet calm 
evenings like this long ago, and the 
loves that seemed inseparable, and the 
hopes that were so bright and died so 
soon. She thought of the young lov- 
ers who were sailing away, and was 
gladdened amid all her memories. 

‘‘T am glad I made them promise 
me that,” she thought. ‘‘ They will 
always keep this place when I have 
left it; and they will sit in this balco- 
ny—and [ do think that I shall some- 
how see them.” 

While the sun and moon together 
were thus looking down upon the wa- 
ters of the bay at Durewoods, and try- 
ing to peep into the little hollow 
among the trees on the hillside, and 
throwing a gleam of soft, sanctifying 
light over the small churchyard above 
the village, where poor Nat, Cramp was 
lying, a girl looked out of a window 
in the west centre of London—a pale 
girl with bright eyes. There was not 
much to be seen below but pavement 
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and bustling passengers, and the roofs 
of luggage-laden cabs hurrying to rail- 
way stations. So Sybil Jansen natu- 
rally looked to the evening sky, where 
the sun and moon were visible together. 

‘*T wonder where He and She are 
now,” she thought. 

She looked into the sky a good 
while longer, only thinking about him 
and her, and where they were, and 
how happy they must be, and how sad 
life was to some, and ali other such 
thoughts as almost every happy love- 
union must fill some breast with, until 
she heard the voice of her mother call- 
ing her, and then she drew quietly 
back into her room and showed her- 
self cheerful, and only at times hung 
over little deep, dark pools of silent 
thought, wherein she saw not her own 
image, but only ‘‘ him and her.” 

Meanwhile the Cunard steamer for 
New York had cleared the bar at the 
mouth of the Mersey, and was leaving 
the long, low-lying Lancashire shore 
on the one side and the sand-hills and 
reddish projecting rocks and _ soft 
broad beach of New Brighton on the 
other. The vessel was throbbing 
through the great waters out to sea, 
and the sea seemed only more tremu- 
lous than the sky— not less quiet, 

Marie and Christmas Pembroke had 
come from the saloon and paced from 
the stern quite up to the bow of the 
steamer, to be free of other passengers 
for the moment, and to look out over 
the water through which they were 
cleaving their way. They were silent 
for a while with the very fulness of 
their content. 

‘*This is an evening to begin a voy- 
age,” Christmas said at last in a low 
tone. 

‘*See—the sun and moon together 
in the sky !” Marie said. ‘‘ I wonder 
is that a good omen at the beginning 
of a voyage? I hope it is.” 

‘*Everything must be a good omen 
to me,” said Christmas. ‘‘ You are 


all the good omens in yourself.” 

‘*T wonder is Miss Lyle in her balco- 
ny now, looking at that lovely sky, 
How self- 


and does she think of us? 
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ish we are in our happiness! I should 
like to know that Miss Lyle was think- 
ing of us now, and her to know, Chris, 
that we were thinking of her.” 

‘‘She will believe that of us, I am 
sure, and she is so kind-hearted and 
sympathetic I think she wouldn’t 
grudge us a little forgetfulness of 
everything but ourselves just for the 
moment. I know she would not blame 
me, for I only feel still as if I had car- 
ried you off somehow, and as if some- 
body or other might still come up to 
claim you. I can’t realize it all yet. 
When we are far out at sea then I shall 
begin to believe that I have you safe ! 
Then we shall walk the decks of nights, 
and talk of her and of the people and 
the places we have left behind.” 

“Is it not happy that we parted 
from my father on such good terms, 
and that he is satisfied? Is he not 
very kind, Chris ?” 

She said this a little eagerly, for she 
wanted to be reassured about her fa- 
ther, and to have his broken image 
put together again as much as possi- 
ble, now that she had had her own 
way and was so happy. Christmas 
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did not fail to reassure her. Then, as 
was natural, they fell to talking of 
themselves again, and their happiness, 
and their prospects. 

‘*T can hardly believe that we are 
going all across America, you and I 
together,” Marie said. ‘‘If you knew 
what a sick, sid heart I had when I 
made that journey before! It seems 
wonderful to me now, but I did not 
know then why I was so wretched.” 

‘* Ours seems a wonderful story to me. 
So wonderful that I still ask myself— 
can it be true? The other day I was 
plunged in the very depths of despair, 
and nowI am ina dream of happiness.” 

‘* And we are going off together for 
a great holiday in a wonderful new 
world, you and I alone, and we are to 
travel together, and live together, and 
come back together.” 

‘¢ And we shall stand, you and I to- 
gether,” said Christmas, ‘‘on the 
shore at Saucelito, and look on San 
Francisco bay, and think of Dure- 
woods there.” 

‘* Yes,” Marie added, ‘‘ and we shall 
pass, you and I together, as we are 
now, through the Golden Gate !” 


END. 





BIRTING THE 


STRONG. 


——_—_— 


I 


AVE patience, little maidens, and I shall sing the song 
Of Birting Berg, the hunter, whom our fathers named the Strong. 
But first stir up the embers, and let the wood-fire throw 
Upon your fair young faces its pleasant, ruddy glow. 


Il. 


For I can sing the better when the lusty faggots blaze, 

And it quickens my dull memory to feel your eager gaze; 
And when the genial crackle beats the measure of my rhyme, 
The echoes it arouses in my breast from olden time. 
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I. 
Ye think, my little maidens, that our lads are strong and tall, 
And she who hath a lover thinks that he among them all 
The strongest is and bravest; but on this rock-bound shore 
Dwelt nobler strength and manhood in the mighty days of yore. 





Iv. 





Up yonder on the hill-side, where the leaf-fringed meadows bloom, 
Half wrapped in belts of shadow by the overhanging gloom 

Of pine-clad crags and ledges, there lived in times of eld 

The sweetest, fairest maiden our land has e’er beheld. 















v. 
The mighty Koll of Ulfsvig was rich in land and kine; 

Still lingers his huge shadow beneath the whispering pine: 

Fierce was he as a Berserk, and like a giant grown; 

Through seven wide-spread parishes his name in sooth was known. 










VI. 
Oft when this name of Ulfsvig sent a tremor through your frame, 
The very breath, which frighted, your foolish fear would shame; 
For as a gold-tinged vapor oft girds a glacier’s spire, 

So clung a thought of Aslaug about her fierce-faced sire. 















Vil. 





And many a Sabbath morning, while clear-tongued church-bells pealed 
And gay-dressed lads and maidens came wandering o’er the field, 
Rode on her slow-paced palfrey young Aslaug o’er the lea, 

Her vision lowly drooping in maiden modesty. 








vu. 
And once on such a Sabbath morn, half hid behind a birch, 
Sat Birting Berg and idly viewed the folk that sought the church, 
When from his leafy bower he beheld the sweet-faced maid 
As she rode along the wood-path beneath the forest’s shade. 


















Ix. 
And Birting Berg, he quickly rose, the cap flew from his head; 

Then straight a deeper crimson the maiden’s cheek o’erspread, 

But when she half had passed him her dusky eye she raised, 

And he stood long, as one that dreams, and down the church-road gazed. 










x. 
Huge-limbed was Birting—firm of foot, in fighting as in dance; 
But all his strength it was as naught against that gentle glance. 
A heedless dull impatience pursued him—filled his mind. 

The world grew dim around him as though, seeing, he were blind. 













XI. 
Till once, when nigh a year had passed, he sought the flowery lea, 
And watched the filmy cloud-rack’s flight, reflected in the sea, 
And thought in the blue deep of the brightly-tinted skies 

To see that luring dimness that dwelt in Aslaug’s eyes. 
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xi. 
And there, while musingly he lay, the lily at his feet 
Shook off its dewy morning tear the rising day to greet; 
And it was well-nigh noonday when the leaves were bent aside, 
And he beheld young Aslaug’s form before his vision glide. 


XIII. 
Then sang a merry skylark, high poised in clear mid-air, 
And Birting thought of his great love, and could no more forbear; 
And forth he stepped while sorely with shame and fear he strove, 
Then whispered, ‘* Fairest Aslaug, have pity on my love.” 


XIV. 
Stern then grew Aslaug’s visage, and like the ruffled wake 
That furrows the smooth surface of the placid mouutain lake, 
Then bursts in glitt’ring pearl-drops about the boatman’s path, 
So burst into a shower of tears the haughty maiden’s wrath. 


xv. 
“‘Yea, Aslaug Ulfsvig, I am poor, and thou hast gold and land ”; 
And here he took a forward step to grasp her lily hand, 
And quick he soothed his foolish heart, and half believed her won; 
Then stirred the rustling birch-leaves, and the lovely maid was gone. 


XVI. 
And winter came, and spring again the glacier-streams unbound, 
With sunny diadems of ice the mountain-peaks were crowned; 
And up the stony saeter* path the youths and maidens sped; 
Upon the widespread highland plains the lowing cattle fed. 


XVII. 
Then tidings full of sorrow to the peaceful valley came: 
A bear of wondrous stature, with eyes that darted flame, 
Had sent the watchers flying and slain large herds of kine, 
And bloody tracks were trailing o'er the mountains’ broad decline. 


XVIII. 
Then up rose Ulfsvig’s mighty lord, and with an oath vowed he 
The swain who slew the evil thing his son and heir should be. 
And Birting, ere the noon was full, the highland plains espied, 
Where smoked the dewy grass with blood and crimson ran the tide. 


XIX. 
But as he reached a darkling copse of birch trees and of pine, 
Where far and near the sod was strewn with bones of murdered kine, 
He heard the dry boughs creaking, and then an angry roar, 
And saw a beast with eyes of flame and claws that dripped with gore. 


* The saeter is the region of the mountains where the Norwegian peasants spend their summers 
herding their cattle. 
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xx. 
The monster spied him quickly, and huge before him rose. 
Then sank his heart within him, and his blood with horror froze. 
His teeth he clenched. With daring hand his rifle swift he raised: 
With loud report from mount to mount, the angry weapon blazed. 


xXXI. 
How trembled the vast forests, how shook the restless air, 
As with a roar of brutal wrath forth sprang the raging bear ! 
And ere the youth could grasp his knife, and tear it from its sheath, 
He felt his visage burning with gusts of fiery breath. 


XXII. 
Young Birting clubbed his rifle, stood firm against his foe; 
Unto his skull with sturdy arms he dealt so fierce a blow 
That into hissing splinters the goodly weapon leapt: 
A lightning flash—a roar—a rush—his sight grew dim—he slept. 


XXIII. 
But through the ’wildered dimness that brooded o’er his eye 
There came a shriek, a sharp report, and then a wailing cry. 
A soft warm current slowly inwrapped his painless frame, 
An airy cobweb nothing his cumbrous self became. 


XXIV. 
For Aslaug from the saeter-croft the echoing din had heard, 
And hope and vague repentance within her bosom stirred. 
The rifle from the wall she seized, and ere young Birting fell 
Her fiery missile saved the life of him she loved so well. 


XXVv. 
And it was night. The heron’s note stole plaintive through the wood, 
And o’er the blood-besprinkled copse the amorous pigeons cooed, 
Then on his face he felt hot tears; they soothed his fevered brain, 
His senses woke as wake the flowers when touched by summer rain. 


XXVI. 
He looked and saw two deep blue eyes, a light hand on his breast, 
And on his lips with blushful haste a gentle kiss was pressed. 
Then up sprang gallant Birting, nor heeding wound nor smart, 


And clasped the lily maiden unto his faithful heart. 
HyaumMark Hort Boyesen. 
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EW features of American progress 
are more striking and signifi- 
cant than the rapid increase during 
the present century of our knowledge 
of our own vast territory. On the map 
of Reid, published only eighty years 
ago, the region west of the one hun- 
dred and tenth meridian is represent- 
ed by a broad white space, bearing to 
the north the outlines of an imaginary 
inland sea, and to the south the rough 
indications of mountains. Recent 
maps of the United States present the 
same area filled with details of ranges, 
peaks, lakes, streams, towns, and min- 
ing camps, and belted with a railway 
that runs from sea to sea. The explo- 
ration and examination of this great 
terra incognita of the West was begun 
by the army, and owes more to that 
agency than to any other; although the 
swift advance of our restless popula- 
tion of pioneers and miners, bringing 
one district after another into popular 
notice and commercial relations, may 
have led many to forget the services of 
those who first traversed the solitudes 
anil braved the perils of the wilder- 
ness, as guides to the marching col- 
umns of civilization. 

It is not our present purpose to give 
a full account of the explorations, early 
or recent, of our Western territory. 
The character and extent of the infor- 
mation obtained by military expedi- 
tions should, however, be pointed out, 
to rescue the subject from some mis- 
conceptions which have grown or 
have been thrown around it. These 
expeditions have been very numerous, 
organized for widely various purposes, 
carried out under diverse circum- 
stances, and conducted by officers of 
different degrees of education and 
ability. 

A large part of the army has always 
been kept upon the frontier. Troops 
have been constantly moving through 
the wilderness, and the pressure of an 





increasing population has continually 
demanded the establishment of new 
posts further and further in the inte- 
rior. Officers of the line commanding 
troops, in accordance with the army 
regulations, have made itineraries of 
the routes over which they have march- 
ed, and have thus furnished a great 
deal of information of undoubted 
value, yet without pretensions to high- 
er accuracy than that of a reconnais- 
sance—usually the only thing which 
circumstances would permit. All this 
knowledge has been, so to speak, inci- 
dentally obtained, without special ex- 
pense to the Government, during the 
execution of the regular duty of the 
public defense. It would be manifest- 
ly unfair to criticise for its want of ac- 
curacy, or to compare with the results 
of elaborate and expensive surveys, 
this rough but useful work. 

Of the expeditions sent out from 
time to time for the special purpose of 
exploration, those of Captains Lewis 
and Clarke, of Major Pike, of Major 
Long, and of Lieutenant Frémont, and 
that of Captain Bonneville (made 
while on leave of absence at his own 
expense) are the best known. The re- 
sults obtained in this way, although of 
higher accuracy than those obtained 
from the itineraries of officers in the 
ficld, make no pretensions to the ex- 
actitude and fulness of a detailed sur- 
vey. In fact they never were intended 
as surveys, but merely as rapid recon- 
naissances involving a minimum of 
time and expense. 

Next came the celebrated Pacific 
railroad surveys, conducted by officers 
of the Corps of Engineers. These ex- 
plorations were a step in advance; but 
their definite object was the examina- 
tion of the country with special refer- 
ence to a railway route from the Mis- 
sissippi to the Pacific ocean; and while 
they furnished most valuable and ex- 
tensive information concerning the 
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territory which they traversed, they 
did not possess, and were not intend- 
ed to possess, a higher degree of accu- 
racy than was necessary for the end in 
view. 

The various international boundary 
surveys made under the direction of 
the Department of State, by officers of 
the Engineers, have also furnished con- 
siderable information of the regions in 
their vicinity, and these surveys have 
been characterized by the highest de- 
gree of accuracy. Finally, we must 
mention the survey now being made by 
Lieutenant Wheeler, under the orders 
of the Chief of Engineers, one of the 
most extensive yet undertaken by the 
Engineer Bureau, and, we believe, far 
more accurate than any other the Bu- 
reau has ever conducted over so large 
an area. 

In the early days, when to lead an 
exploration through the unknown wilds 
of the West was to encounter danger 
and to work for small results with in- 
adequate means, no question ever arose 
as to who were the proper persons to 
conduct expeditions into the interior. 
The field was left by unanimous con- 
sent to officers of the army. Now, 
however, a very different state of 
things has grown up. As the country 
has developed, and as the means of 
transportation have multiplied, popu- 
lation has rapidly pressed forward into 
the interior, and a demand for more 
accurate information has thus been 
created. Congress has begun to real- 
ize the necessity of large expenditures 
to perfect our knowledge of the public 
domain. It would not be our own free 
country if this condition of affairs did 
not bring upon the scene of action a 
new class composed of gentlemen anx- 
ious to direct the national surveys, and 
quite prepared to demonstrate their 
superior fitness for the performance of 
these duties over officers of the Corps 
of Engineers. 

The question, Who ought to con- 
duct the surveys of the Government ? 
is one of great importance to the coun- 
try; and we propose to consider it, as 
fully as our limits will permit, in the 
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present paper. It is a question which 
has already received some attention, 
although we believe it has never been 
thoroughly and candidly discussed. 
In a recent issue of the ‘‘ North Amer- 
ican Review,” Professor J. D. Whitney 
of Harvard University has given at some 
length an account of the explorations 
and surveys which have already been 
made, and has indulged in comments 
on the way in which they have been 
conducted, that require notice. The 
question we propose to consider 
should be discussed upon genera! and 
not upon personal grounds. If the 
system under which our surveys have 
been conducted is unsatisfactory, and 
a better one can be devised, then there 
ought to be a change. It is not the 
interest of any particular corps, or of 
any class of men, but the interests of 
the country, which are to be sought. 
It is in this spirit that we desire to 
present our subject; but justice re- 
quires that we should diverge from our 
plan sufficiently to show that Professor 
Whitney’s aspersions upon the charac- 
ter and services of the Corps of Engi- 
neers are unjust. 

Professor Whitney makes the charge 
that the officers of the Corps of Engi- 
neers are not fitted either by ability or 
education for the execution of the 
duties in question, This charge he 
bases upon the character of the re- 
sults which they have obtained in the 
explorations to which we have alluded. 
His strictures on the early labors of 
the Corps are, we are sorry to say, not 
due to ignorance of the difference be- 
tween mere reconnaissances made with 
the most portable instruments, and 
with great rapidity, and accurate sur- 
veys executed with elaborate care and 
all the necessary appliances. He has 
given, in the article to which we have 
referred, a tolerably correct outline of 
the different classes of geographical 
surveys, and the following paragraph 
shows that he understands this distinc- 
tion. Referring to topographical maps, 
he says: 


Such maps have as their essential features abso- 
lute accuracy and minuteness of detail; and in 
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this respect they contrast strongly with the work 
of preliminary exploration, or of reconnaissance, 
as this sort of surveying is commonly called. By 
the work of a preliminary reconnaissance the 
character of the dominant physical features of a 
previously unknown region is ascertained, a laud- 
able curiosity satisfied, and the nature of certain 
great commercial problems indicated. The topo- 
graphical survey, on the other hand, presupposes 
a country already settled, and having made con- 
siderable progress in civilization, art, and com- 
merce, so that lanc Yas acquired a high value, 
thus rendering accuracy in the determination of 
its subdivisions amatter of pecuniary importance. 

Again, in speaking of the maps of 
the geological survey of California, of 
which he was in charge, Professor 
Whitney (after alluding to the survey 
as ‘‘a beginning in the direction of ac- 
curate work”) speaks of them as be- 
ing ‘‘as accurate as could be made 
with the means at his command,” thus 
distinctly recognizing the principle 
that means as well as skill are necessa- 
ry. The errors which have found 
place in the maps of the California 
survey should have prevented its di- 
rector from charging with incompe- 
tency those officers who, under circum- 
stances far less favorable, have per- 
formed work, to say the least, equally 
trustworthy. 

But we may profitably notice the na- 
ture of the principal errors for which 
this critic takes to task the early Engi- 
neer explorers. They are defective 
longitudes; and the whole argument 
based upon them, as to the competency 
of the observers, must involve the 
questions, what methods they were 
obliged to employ, and whether error 
in the result was due to the inherent 
defects of the methods available, or to 
lack of skill in their use. The follow- 
ing paragraph gives Professor Whit- 
ney’s views concerning astronomical 
determinations in the field: 


One element of geographical position, the lati- 
tude, is easily determined with portable instru- 
ments, for the use of which but little skill is re- 
quired; but the fixing of the longitude, even if 
only to within afew miles of the truth, is a mat- 
ter of considerable difficulty. To determine the 
longitude so that the result may be depended on 
as being not more than two miles in error requires 
a long series of observations made with skill, and 
with instruments which can hardly be called port- 
able. But within the last few years the construc- 
tion of numerous lines of the magnetic telegraph, 
some of which run through quite uninhabited re- 
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gions, as, for instance, the one traversing Austra- 
lia from north to south, has made the accurate de- 
termination of longitude comparatively easy in 
many places where before it was almost impossi- 
ble, and has thus rendered great services to geog- 
raphy, The chronometer, which does such excel- 
lent service at sea, is of very little use to the 
traveller by land, except for rough work, since 
the inevitable jolting consequent on moving about 
in wagons or on horseback is fatal to the accura- 
cy of its going. 

The errors in this paragraph show 
very plainly to the practical astrono- 
mer that Professor Whitney is not fa- 
miliar with field astronomical work. 
It is not true that the use of portable 
instruments for the determination of 
latitude, or for any other astronomical 
determination, requires comparatively 
little skill. On the contrary, it may be 
laid down as a rule, that the skill re- 
quired in the use of any astronomical 
instrument is directly proportional to 
its portability. The sextant is at once 
the most difficult and the most porta- 
ble of all instruments. The Wurde- 
mann portable transit requires more 
careful manipulation than the heavier 
reversing instruments used by the 
Transit of Venus expeditions, and these 
again are not so convenient as the 
fixed instruments of the observatories. 
Again, it is not true that the determi- 
nation of longitude requires more skill 
than the determination of latitude. 
The error in longitude, when a single 
chronometer is used, is due to the im- 
perfection of the chronometer. That 
it is not due to want of skill in the 
observer appears from the fact that it 
is easy to determine the clock-error 
with a single set of sextant double al- 
titudes to within about half a second 
of time. This error would, in the lat- 
itudes of our explorations, affect the 
determination of longitude about one 
or two tenths of a mile. When this 
method is employed, no amount of 
skill, no number of observations in the 
field, and no instruments, portable or 
other, will eliminate the error; and in 
cases where the chronometer has to be 
transported over considerable dis- 
tances, and cannot be returned imme- 
diately to the astronomical base, the 
possible error is almost without limit. 
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But what other longitude methods 
were open to the use of our explorers ? 
They might, and did occasionally, em- 
ploy the method of lunar distances, 
but this is of little use except as a 
check. In cases where a_ portable 
transit formed a part of the outfit, and 
time permitted, moon culminations 
were observed; but the imperfection 
of the tables, the difficulty of obtain- 
ing corresponding observations, and 
the length of time required to procure 
a series of sufficient extent to insure 
accuracy, rendered this method of very 
limited utility. From what has been 
said, it is evident that the latitude de- 
terminations of a person using the sex- 
tant are a better test of his skill as an 
observer than his longitude determi- 
nations. To those skilled in field as- 
tronomical work, the longitude errors 
of the early explorers will not seem re- 
markable. Indeed, some of the very 
best sextant observations ever made 
in this country have been made by 
officers of the Engineers. Professor 
Whitney’s reference to the erroneous 
location of Salt Lake City is very 
unfair. It is true that the deter- 
mination of this point in Frémont’s 
first expedition was erroneous, but 
the subsequent determination by 
Fremont, and that of Simpson, who 
was a regularly educated officer of 
the Corps, come close to the tele- 
graphic determination of the Coast 
Survey. The error in Frémont’s first 
determination can probably be ex- 
plained by the reasons which have 
been indicated. 

To sum up these considerations, 
Professor Whitney fails to compre- 
hend the real tests of skill in astronom- 
ical field work, and ignores the prin- 
ciple which he does comprehend ; pro- 
nouncing in one breath the untrust- 
worthiness of certain methods, and 
condemning in the next the observers 
who, shut up to these very methods, 
could not rival the work of fixed ob- 
servatories and the telegraph. 

But what is this Corps of Engineers, 
the members of which are supposed to 
be unprepared by ‘‘their education 
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and duties as army officers . . . 
to compete with or furnish any valu- 
able aid to those civilians in charge of 
these surveys, who have devoted 
years of patient study to geology and 
the cognate sciences ” ? * 

As the law provides, this corps 1s com- 
posed of such graduates of the United 
States Military Academy at West Point 
as are recommended for it by the aca- 
demic board of that institution. The 
cadets at West Point are, as is well 
known, appointed from all parts of 
the country, and pursue a course of 
four years’ study. The instruction at 
the Academy is more rigorous than at 
any other institution in the country, 
and a failure satisfactorily to pass any 
one of the eight examinations required 
before graduation (each examination 
involving several branches) is followed 
by the dismissal of the student. At 
graduation the cadets are graded in 
accordance with their average merit in 
all the studies which they have pur- 
sued during the course, the greatest 
weight being given to studies of an 
analytical character. In time of peace 
from one to four are generally assigned 
to the Corps of Engineers, and these 
are invariably taken from the head of 
the class. So high is the standard, 
that in some years none are recom- 
mended. The classes, as they report 
at West Point, average from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and twenty-five 
members. This method, therefore, 
selects from that number the three or 
four who, after careful and thorough 
instruction and examination, extend- 
ing through four years, are, in the 
opinion of a board of experienced in- 
structors, best fitted for the duties of 
officers of Engineers. The remark con- 
cerning officers of the Corps, that they 
are ‘‘ Academy-made, not God-made,” 
is thus seen to be a very foolish one. 
It is one great function of the Acade- 
my to select from its students those 
who have the greatest natural ability, 


* We quote from a report to Congress, April 
28, 1874, by the Committee on Military Affairs, 
with reference to a bill permitting the detail of 
officers as principal aids or assistants on surveys 
undertaken by the several States. 
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and there is no institution in the coun- 
try where mental power is detected so 
quickly, so promptly advanced, and 
so highly rewarded. 

The course in mathematics at the 
Academy includes algebra, geometry, 
plain and spherical trigonometry, de- 
scriptive geometry, surveying, shades, 
shadows and perspective, and the con- 
struction of maps, analytical geome- 
try, and the differential and integral 
calculus. Considerable instruction is 
given in topographical drawing, and 
mineralogy and geology are also 
studied. There is a very rigorous 
course in analytical mechanics and as- 
tronomy. Of course other and very 
important studies are pursued, but 
they need not be mentioned in this 
connection, The practical instruction, 
so far as it relates to the duties with 
which we are now concerned, consists 
in surveying, practical astronomy, and 
reconnaissance. The instruction in 
surveying is sufficient to give the stu- 
dent a good idea of the instruments 
used and their manipulation. The in- 
struction in field astronomy, which has 
been very much extended of late 
years, consists not only in occasional 
explanation and practice in the perma- 
nent observatory, but also in very fre- 
quent practice with the sextant, and 
actual work in a perfectly appointed 
field observatory, with the very best 
and most modern instruments, follow- 
ing the methods of the Coast and Lake 
Surveys. The instruction in reconnais- 
sance, which likewise has been recent- 
ly much extended, includes consider- 
able practical instruction in rapid 
map-making, both mounted and on 
foot. Whoever thinks that this course 
of instruction, carried out with a rigor 
and thoroughness which would be im- 
practicable elsewhere, is insufficient to 
qualify the three or four best men in a 
large class to make surveys under the 
supervision of experienced directors, 
must believe with Professor Whitney 
that this work requires the highest 
unount of scientific knowledge, skill, 
vad talent, and must also believe that 
‘here is a better way of gaining these 
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qualities than the thorough training of 
selected men. In point of fact, we may 
remark in passing, the work referred 
to does not require the highest amount 
of either. The knowledge of matie- 
matics demanded in the most elaborate 
methods of surveying is very limited; 
and the same is true of astronomy, so 
far as its connection with the deter- 
mination of geographical position is 
concerned. The problems arising in 
this kind of work are not of the most 
difficult character. Compared with 
the course in analytical mechanics, the 
course in astronomy at West Point, al- 
though containing ten times as much 
as is required for astronomical field 
work, is regarded as very easy, and 
presents no Gifliculty whatever to the 
highest section of cadets. We can as- 
sure Professor Whitney that what he 
calls ‘‘the highest geodetic problem 
of the Coast Survey, that of working 
up the observations with a view to 
contributing to our knowledge of the 
form and size of the earth,” receives 
the attention of the young gentlemen 
at West Point, and as an examination 
subject is not regarded with disfavor. 
As for the field work, there is no field 
instrument used in surveying or as- 
tronomy (the sextant excepted) that 
any man with reasonable natural apti- 
tude and theoretical preparation can- 
not learn to use creditably, if not per- 
fectly, in a week. 

Thus far we have considered simply 
what the young Engineer officer brings 
with him in the way of education and 
ability when he enters his corps. It 
remains to be seen what he obtains 
there to fit him further for his work. 
On leaving the Academy he is almost 
invariably ordered to duty with the 
Engineer battalion at Willett’s Point. 
Here there is established a field astro- 
nomical observatory, in which he is 
obliged to work at regular and frequent 
intervals under the supervision of old- 
er and more experienced officers. He 
makes his own observations, and com- 
putes his own results. The instruc- 
tion includes almost every problem 
which occurs in astronomical field 
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work. In addition to this, a great 
deal of practice in rapid and detailed 
map-making is obtained, and in this 
way many square miles have been 
mapped by the officers and sergeants 
of the battalion for the land defences 
of New York. After at least one year, 
and probably two or more, at Willett’s 
Point, the Engineer officer usually goes 
to the Lake Survey, where he remains 
on duty for several years. The kind 
of work done on this survey is too 
well known to require detailed men- 
tion here. It is sufficient to say that 
it is of the same character as that of 
the Coast Survey. This service we may 
regard as completing an officer’s regu- 
lar education for this kind of work. 
Perhaps it is not strange that s com- 
mittee of Congress should say that such 
preparation is inadequate to qualify an 
officer ‘‘to compete with or furnish 
any valuable aid to those civilians . 
- + « Who have devoted years of 
patient study to geology and the cog- 
nate sciences”; but when a professor 
in a great university gravely advances 
the same idea, we have a right to be 
astonished. 

The facts we have adduced show 
conclusively that the Engineer officer 
of the present day, educated and 
trained under the present system, is 
quite competent to prosecute success- 
fully surveys of the accurate kind 
—which require more time, more 
money, more practice, and less natural 
ability than any other kind of field 
work. But we have not intended to 
convey the idea that all officers of the 
Corps have passed through exactly the 
course of instruction and_ selection 
which we have indicated. It is true 
that all are graduates of the Military 
Academy, but West Point has grown 
and developed just as other institu- 
tions throughout the country have 
done. The experience of all, however, 


has been largely what we have de- 
scribed; and the young men of the 
Corps, upon whom this kind of work 
will devolve hereafter, will all have to 
undergo this or probably a still more 
extended course of instruction. 
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So much for the a priori argument; 
but have the Engineers ever shown by 
actual execution their competency for 
the most accurate kind of geodetic 
work? Undoubtedly. The amount 
and character of their labors on the 
Coast and Lake Surveys, and on our 
international boundary surveys, furnish 
ample evidence of this. We have no 
objection to make to the praises which 
Professor Whitney bestows upon the 
Coast Survey; they are well deserved, 
and we cordially endorse them all. He 
does not seem to think it necessary, 
however, that the Coast Survey should 
lose the credit of what the army has 
done for it, although he is very careful 
to insist that the Engineer Bureau shall 
not claim the credit of the labors of 
its civilian employees. He eulogizes 
Bache as the great organizer and di- 
rector of the survey, but omits to say 
that Bache was a West Point honor- 
man, and some time previous to his 
taking charge of it, an officer of the 
Corps of Engineers. Hassler, who in- 
augurated the survey, resigned his pro- 
fessorship at West Point to undertake 
that work. About forty officers, grad- 
uates of West Point, have been em- 
ployed upon the survey; and of these 
a very large proportion have been offi- 
cers of Engineers. These officers were 
often employed upon the most scien- 
tific duties of the survey. They labor- 
ed in the field astronomy, the primary 
triangulation, the secondary triangula- 
tion, the topography, the hydrography 
—in fact in every department of the 
survey. An officer of Engineers al- 
ways had charge of the office until the 
beginning of the ‘war. In every de- 
partment in which they have worked 
they have produced satisfactory re- 
sults and received praise. It would be 
impossible to note in detail what the 
Survey owes to the army, without care- 
ful examination of its reports. Buta 
few instances will suffice. In addition 
to the services of Hassler and Bache, 
which West Point can fairly claim, we 
have the invention of the zenith tele- 
scope and the American method of de- 
termining latitude, by Captain Talcott 
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of the Corps of Engineers. The poly- 
conic method of projecting maps, now 
used in the Coast Survey, was intro- 
duced by an officer of the Corps of En- 
gineers. The general office organiza- 
tion of the survey was made by an of- 
ficer of the Corps of Engineers.* The 
oldest, most experienced, and most 
distinguished observers still connected 
with the survey were directly educated 
by officers of the Corps of Engineers. 
The field manual used on the survey 
for years, and still used to some ex- 
tent, was prepared by an officer of the 
Corps of Engineers. 

The survey of the northern lakes, 
which is under the control of the En- 
gineer Bureau, most of the work being 
executed by officers of the Corps, pre- 
sents the strongest evidence of the 
competency of these officers to do first- 
class work. The methods followed 
and the results obtained in this survey 
are in most respects identical, and in 
every respect equal in accuracy, with 
those of the Coast Survey. On this 
survey over thirty officers of the Corps 
have from time to time been employed. 

The international boundary surveys, 
which have been executed under the 
direction of officers of Engineers, have 
been models of accurate work. More 
than thirty officers have been employ- 
ed on these surveys. 

There are many other instances of 
accurate surveys made by the Engi- 
neers, Which we might mention; for 
instance, Graham’s celebrated survey 


* Concerning the officer who superintended this 
organization, Professor Bache makes the follow- 
ing remarks in the Coast Survey report for the 
year 1853: 

“This officer was placed in charge when the 
augmentation of the scale of the Coast Survey 
was begun, and devoted himself, with untiring as- 
siduity and most remarkable success, to the diffi- 
cult task imposed upon him. His health suffered 
so seriously from the accumulated labors which 
he undertook, that he was finally obliged to leave 
the work. His services were so fully shown by 
the condition to which he had brought the office 
during his charge of it, that I simply discharged 
a duty in recommending him for a brevet on re- 
tiring. The varied and complicated duties of the 
several departments of office work require not 
only professional knowledge of a high order, but 
intense application, and very considerable admin- 
istrative power.” 
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of Cape Cod, and the thousand and 
one surveys of sites for fortifications 
which have been made with foot, and 
sometimes even six-inch, contours. But 
it is not necessary to go beyond those 
already mentioned, the character of 
which is beyond suspicion or dispute. 
At least one-third of the Corps, as it 
now exists, have served on these very 
duties. 

And now we shall be able to form 
some idea of Professor Whitney’s crit- 
ical method in dealing with this sub- 
ject. It consists in comparing the re- 
connaissance work of army officers 
with work of a higher grade executed 
by civilians, often without any refer- 
ence, and always with as little refer- 
ence as possible, to the different cir- 
cumstances under which it was accom- 
plished; in touching as briefly as pos- 
sible on the accurate work of the Engi- 
neers, and sometimes ignoring it en- 
tirely, as in the case of the Coast Sur- 
vey; and in assuming that the civil- 
ians who have from time to time exe- 
cuted this kind of work under the En- 
gineer Bureau have been employed 
because they were more competent 
than officers of the Corps. 

As the next step in our examination 
of the main question, we must call at- 
tention to one ortwo points in connec- 
tion with the organization of the Engi- 
neer Bureau. It is true that the size of 
the Corps of Engineers is incommensu- 
rate with the duties which it has to 
perform; and this has been used as an 
argument why the work of the surveys 
ought not to be put upon it. But the 
Engineer Bureau is quite a different 
matter. From its first organization 
until the present day, the employees of 
the Bureau have been officers and eivil- 
ians. The civilians form just as much 
a part of the system as the officers. 
From the time of Nicollet’s employ- 
ment to that of Mr. Clarence King, it 
has been the custom of the Bureau to 
employ civilians, often in charge of 
surveys and other works, and often in 
much more important positions and at 
much higher salaries than those of 
most officers of the Corps. This cus- 
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tom has become so thoroughly estab- 
lished that there has never been any ill 
feeling on the part of officers concern- 
ing it. The nature of the position oc- 
cupied by a thoroughly accomplished 
scientific gentleman under the Bureau 
might be easily ascertained from Mr. 
Clarence King; and we are quite will- 
ing to ask him what are his relations 
with officers of the Corps of Engineers, 
and whether he has been made to suf- 
fer for want of a commission. The 
Engineer Bureau has a perfect right to 
all credit arising from the labors of its 
civilian employees; and we see no rea- 
son why civilians should not be em- 
ployed under this bureau as well as 
under any other department of the 
Government. The attempt of Profes- 
sor Whitney and others to divide the 
Bureau into two parties, military and 
civilian, and set one against the other, 
speaks for itself; and his comparison 
of the survey of an Engineer oflicer, 
made with instructions to cover a 
large extent of ground at small ex- 
pense, with the limited and expensive 
survey of King, much to the dispar- 
agement of the former, but without 
any intimation of the essential dif- 
ference of the two works, needs no 
characterization. We admire and ap- 
preciate Mr. King’s beautiful work as 
much as any one can; but the Bureau 
could not cover the whole country 
with such a survey if it would, and 
would not if it could. The expendi- 
ture necessary for such a purpose 
would not bring commensurate re- 
turns, and would be a wrong on the 
people. 

Finally, we must call attention to 
the fact that the Chief of Engineers is 
by law chosea from among the officers 
of the Corps of Engineers, and is al- 
ways an officer of great experience and 
high reputation in the Corps. 

Having thus briefly considered the 
character and fitness of the Engineer 
Bureau in its relations to the surveys 
of the country, let us now turn our at- 
tention to the organization which it has 
been proposed to substitute in the 
prosecution of this work. If the sur- 
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veys are not to be conducted under 
the supervision of the Engineer Bu- 
reau, they must be placed in the hands 
of some other organization under 
some other department of the Govern- 
ment. There are now three such or- 
ganizations in existence; viz.: the 
Coast Survey, under the Treasury De- 
partment; the survey of Dr. Hayden, 
under the Department of the Interior; 
and the survey of Major Powell, un- 
der the same department. As for the 
Coast Survey, it has never been pro- 
posed to place the general surveys of 
the country under its control; but we 
shall, nevertheless, have a few words 
to say about that organization further 
on. The two others are very similar 
in character and purpose; we shall, 
however, comment only on the survey 
of Dr. F. V. Hayden, because we re- 
gard it as a characteristic example of 
what our surveys will become, and 
how they will be conducted, should 
they be taken from the control of the 
Engineer Bureau and placed under 
the direction of some other department 
of the Government. This survey seems 
to preseat all the excellences and all 
the defects of the system which many 
are anxious to introduce; and more- 
over, it is this particular organiza- 
tion, coming into the field backed by 
several scientific schools of high re- 
pute, which has proclaimed its inten- 
tion of taking the surveys from the 
hands of the Engineers. The fight 
which has been made has been deter- 
mined and unscrupulous; and we may 
rest assured that if a substitute is to 
be found for the Engineer Bureau in 
the surveys of the. country, this is to 
be the substitute. 

Dr. F. V. Hayden, the gentleman in 
charge of this survey, seems to have 
had considerable experience as a scien- 
tific collector for various institutions. 
He was at one time surgeon and natur- 
alist to one of the expeditions of War- 
ren, of the Engineers. Then he was a 
surgeon of volunteers during the war; 
and then, to use his own frank words, 
the close of the war having left him 
without occupation, he commenced 
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again the business of collecting, and 
finally, ‘‘ after a painful struggle,” and 
from small beginnings, he succeeded 
in organizing and perfecting the sur- 
vey of which he is the head, as it now 
exists. Concerning Dr. Hayden's per- 
sonal fitness for the position which he 
occupies it is unnecessary to speak. 
It is only fair to say, however, that he 
is, like Professor Whitney, a member 
of the National Academy, and as his 
survey seems to be endorsed by several 
of the leading scientific institutions of 
the country, we presume he fitly repre- 
sents the gentlemen who are engaged in 
natural science throughout the land. 
The money for Dr. Hayden’s survey is 
appropriated yearly on the estimates 
made by him. The plan of the work 
is arranged by Dr. Hayden; the assist- 
ants are engaged, their salaries deter- 
mined, their promotions made—all by 
Dr. Hayden. This is of course subject 
to the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior—the only check, so far as we 
can learn, on the whole system. 

Now what advantages are clairaed 
for this system over that so long in 
use? First, in the words of Dr. Hay- 
den, ‘‘much greater efficiency has 
always been gained where the leader 
of the party is himself an ardent 
worker in geology and science gener- 
ally, as he is better able to judge of 
the work to be performed, and as he 
urges forward all his scientific assist- 
ants by the force of his example and 
enthusiasm.” This may be all very 
true as far as geology is concerned, 
and if geological research be the most 
important part of a survey, as natu- 
rally enough it may appear from Dr. 
Hayden's standpoint, this argument 
might be worth consideration; but it 
seems scarcely necessary to prove that 
the geographical and geodetic work is 
the most important, and must be the 
basis of all surveys. When it is con- 
sidered that this work requires the ex- 
penditure of an amount of money and 
labor vastly in excess of that needed 
for all the other operations of a sur- 
vey, our statement cannot be question- 
ed. We might as well place a painter 
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in charge of the construction of a 
building, on the ground that the archi- 
tect is not a practical colorist, as to 
place a geologist in charge of a great 
survey because the topographer does 
not happen to be an expert in this 
secondary work. The argument, there- 
fore, which requires the director of a 
survey to be a capable geologist de- 
mands in a much greater degree that 
he should be a trained topographer and 
surveyor. This Dr. Hayden cannot 
pretend to be; and he does not hesi- 
tate to employ a topographer to take 
the entire charge of his geographical 
work. But granting, for the sake of 
argument, that the director of a great 
survey should be a geologist, surely 
the Engineer Bureau is quite as compe- 
tent as any other department of the 
Government to engage civilians to take 
charge of surveys, when it is judged 
necessary and proper todo so. This 
has, in fact, been done repeatedly—the 
chief difference between the Engineer 
Bureau and other departments being 
that its requirements include, for the 
head of a survey, at least a moderate 
acquaintance with geodetic and astro- 
nomical methods, This may exclude 
from commanding positions in such 
work a large class of enthusiastic sci- 
entists; but it has not excluded them, 
and will not exclude them, from em- 
ployment under the Bureau exactly in 
accordance with their special capacity. 

But let us compare the systems 
themselves, and inquire which of the 
two is likely to furnish the best me- 
thod of selecting the immediate di- 
rector of a great survey. 

In the case of the Engineer Bureau 
the selection is made by the Chief of 
Engineers, an experienced and distin- 
guished officer, who has devoted his 
life to this and other scientific work, 
and who can have no motive in the selec- 
tion but the interests of the Government. 
He is restrained from favoritism by the 
most solemn traditions of his corps. 
He is selected from a body of gentle- 
men who have been thoroughly trained 
for the duty, and who have themselves 
been chosen, after long and careful 
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examination, by a board of experts at 
the Military Academy, against whom 
no one has been so foolish as to charge 
a shadow of favoritism. In special 
cases he has the power to employ ci- 
vilians on Government duty, and from 
the organization of the Corps to this 
day the exercise of this power has 
been pure. 

In the second case the selection is 
made by the Secretary of the Interior, 
who, it is quite possible, might not have 
the experience or ability for this pur- 
pose possessed by the Chief of Engi- 
neers; who would be more liable to be 
deceived by charlatans; and who 
might, in some future epoch more ve- 
nal than our own, be moved by politi- 
cal pressure to appoint some person 
not well fitted for such a position. Gen- 
tlemen less suitable than Dr. Hayden, 
finding themselves without occupa- 
tion, might be too strongly press- 
ed to painful struggles after positions 
under the Government; and we are 
justified in believing that their chances 
would be somewhat better under the 
Department of the Interior than under 
the Engineer Bureau. 

We have supposed the selection to 
be made by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior; but in point of fact it is not so 
made at present. Every appropriation 
for the survey of which Dr. Hayden 
has charge contains the proviso that 
the money so appropriated is to be ex- 
pended by Dr. F. V. Hayden; so that 
the appointment of this gentleman is 
made, not by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, but by Congress. Exactly in 
what manner that body manages to as- 
sure itself of Dr. Hayden’s fitness for 
the position in which it has placed 
him, does not appear; but Congress 
seems to be practically the only author- 
ity to which he holds himself responsi- 
ble. The traces of this responsibility 
are not far to seek. If the various 
surveys of the Government are to be 
kept separate, Dr. Hayden says, ‘‘the 
continuance of each is made to depend 
upon the value of the work performed, 
and Congress is left the sole and immedi- 
ate judge as to the value.” Again, an ap- 
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propriation is asked for, and ‘‘ the in- 
terest in the work was so great that 
not a word of objection was made to it in 
Congress.” And again, ‘‘I think we 
might infer that the survey 
as carried on by me in Colorado was 
done by the express sanction of Congress, 
and I might almost say by the order of 
Congress.” This system of selecting 
and controlling the chief of a great 
Government work is recommended by 
its republican simplicity—but not 
otherwise. 

We next have to inquire which me- 
thod of selection best insures integrity 
and economy in the disbursement of 
Government funds. The officers of 
the Engineers hold life commissions, 
which cannot be taken away from them 
except in case of bad behavior, and 
would surely be taken from them for 
dishonest conduct. Their esprit du 
corps is greater than that of any other 
organization in the country. The ideas 
of the Corps with respect to the use of 
government money are much stricter, 
and the system of checks is much more 
rigorous, than in any other department 
of which we have information. Every 
expenditure, no matter how small the 
amount, is scrutinized by an officer of 
the Bureau, and must be approved by 
the chief of the Corps, before it goes 
for final examination to the auditors of 
the Treasury. Now who stands as a 
check between Dr. Hayden and the 
Secretary of the Interior? No one, 
so far as we can learn. The practical 
working of the Engineer system may 
be gathered from the fact that from 
the organization of the Corps to the 
present day, a period of about seventy 
years, no officer has ever been guilty 
of dishonesty. We doubt whether a 
similar statement can be made of any 
other department of the Government. 

The strict notions of the Engineers 
with reference to Government money 
may be illustrated by one or two facts. 
The reader probably understands the 
general nature of a ‘‘ deficiency bill.” 
It is a bill appropriating money to 
carry on, during the current fiscal year, 
some work for which the appropriation 
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made at the beginning of the year has 
proved insufficient. This insufficiency 
may be due to unexpected emergencies, 
such as the outbreak of war or the fear 
of it, or to incorrect estimates of prob- 
able expense submitted to Congress by 
the executive departments, or finally 
to the action of Congress in appropri- 
ating less than is estimated. A few 
months later, circumstances being fa- 
vorable, a deficiency bill may be in- 
voked to remedy the economy of the 
preceding session. Now it is quite 
true that Congress often cuts down ap- 
propriations for special purposes so far 
as to injure the public service; and it 
is true that there are emergencies when 
the heads of departments are justified 
in exceeding the limits thus prescribed. 
But asa rule this is not true of pub- 
lic buildings or surveys. If Congress 
reduces the appropriations for these, 
so that they cannot go on, they ought 
to stop. In no other way can responsi- 
bility be defined and enforced. And 
this is the immemorial practice of the 
Engineer Bureau. Its estimates for 
fortifications, surveys, etc., are sub- 
mitted to Congress; whatever sums 
are appropriated it expends; and there 
it stops short, without complaining, or 
lobbying for a deficiency bill. Let the 
committees of both Houses say wheth- 
er this is the case with private-public 
surveys, 

Another illustration of this point of 
strict construction is furnished by the 
testimony of Dr. Hayden before the 
House Committee on Public Lands. It 
having appeared incidentally in the 
course of the examination that a cer- 
tain distinguished professor had been 
present with Dr. Hayden’s expedition 
in the field, the following conversation 
took place: 

Mr. Dunnell.—Was Professor —— 
attached to your expedition ? 

Mr. Hayden.—He was a guest of the 
expedition. 

Mr, Dunnell.—Was he under pay ? 

Mr. Hayden.—No, sir. He is pro- 
fessor of at College, and 
was a guest of the expedition for the 
benefit of his health. 
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Mr. Dunnell.—What were the privil- 
eges and advantages of such guests ? 
Were their expenses and transportation 
paid ? 

Mr. Hayden.—They receive hospital- 
ity. Professor rendered us very 
important service in geodetic work. 

Mr. Dunnell.—Was he made a guest 
with a view of his doing work ? 

Mr. Hayden.—No, sir. It is a com 
mon thing to receive distinguished men as 
guests on such expeditions. 

It does not seem to enter the mind 
of this gentleman that if he wishes to 
entertain guests he ought to do it at 
his own expense, and that it is as dis- 
honest to put his hands into the Gov- 
ernment purse for this purpose as to 
put it into his neighbor’s pocket. 
Doubtless Dr. Hayden’s averment of 
the commonness of such transactions is 
true for his own expeditions, and per- 
haps for some others; but as the Engi- 
neer Bureau has conducted some one 
hundred explorations and surveys in 
connection with which such a practice 
would have been regarded as dishon- 
orable, and would not have been tol- 
erated for an instant, the remark 
should be taken with proper restric- 
tions. 

Since Dr. Hayden has remarked else- 
where in his testimony that no one is 
ever connected with his expeditions 
except in the capacity of a worker, the 
question naturally arises, what are the 
industrial functions of distinguished 
guests ? Turning over the pages of the 
committee’s report, we find the an- 
swer. The ‘‘ distinguished guest ” 
is the maker of certificates and the 
creator of public opinion; and his la- 
bors are not unimportant, since they 
are necessary to the very existence of 
the organization. 

The engagement of ornamental 
young gentlemen as members of an ex- 
pedition, to please their influential 
friends, is another form of this evil. 
We will not dwell on this point, 
though there is a good story afloat on 
the plains of the vigorous language 
employed by a certain distinguished 
director of a survey, when his mules 
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were *‘stampeded ” out of camp by In- 
dian thieves, under the very nose of an 
amateur sentinel, who was laboriously 
employed in coloring a meerschaum. 

We next ask, Which of these systems 
is best adapted to secure a trustworthy 
execution of the Government work ? 
Of all branches of this work it must, 
on consideration, be admitted that the 
surveys of the national territory offer 
the greatest opportunities and the 
strongest temptations for misrepresen- 
tation and deceit. By filling in the 
details of a map when they have not 
been obtained in actual field work, by 
magnifying the labor of the field par- 
ties, and by claiming a degree of accu- 
racy which the character of the survey 
does not warrant, it is too easy to de- 
ceive those who are not thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the means and methods 
necessary for geodetic work. The 
temptation to make pretty maps on 
paper, to get up a great popular repu- 
tation, and to receive the approval of 
learned societies and the public press, 
and the ease with which all these 
things can be accomplished, are great- 
er than in almost any other field of la- 
bor. In which of the two systems we 
are discussing are these evils best 
guarded against and least liable to 
occur ? 

An officer of the Corps of Engineers 
is assigned to this duty by the will of 
his chief. His position and salary do 
not depend upon his continuance in 
this particular duty. On the contrary, 
there are other duties, of more impor- 
tance and dignity, to which he may be 
assigned. It is not his business to ask 
or work for appropriations, or to see 
that they are obtained. Selected for 
the duty solely on account of real or 
supposed fitness, his results are con- 
stantly scrutinized by experts thor- 
oughly acquainted with the practical 
management of surveys, and his con- 
tinuance in office depends on his abili- 
ty, not to convince Congress of his fit- 
ness and efficiency, but to satisfy the 
expectations of his chief. Add to this 
that he has a reputation in his corps to 
win or lose, the foundations of which 
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he has laid at the Academy, which it 
is the great object of his life to pre- 
serve and increase (since he cannot ex- 
pect popular recognition or applause), 
to which a suspicion of misrepresenta- 
tion would be absolutely fatal—and 
the system of checks on these evils 
seems about as complete as can well be 
devised. 

How is it with the other system of 
conducting surveys, in this respect ? 
The appropriations are made yearly, 
and depend largely, if not altogether, 
on the personal exertions of the chief of 
the survey. His position and income 
hang directly upon his success in per- 
suading Congress of the importance of 
his labors, the vaiue of his results, and 
the skill and ability with which he has 
conducted his work. He is supervised 
by no expert. His influence is to be 
exerted wholly on people who, for the 
most part, are incompetent to judge of 
the value of his results, and at all 
events have no time or inclination to 
give his work thorough critical exami- 
nation. He has no corps traditions, no 
previous hard-won reputation to haz- 
ard. He looks to find the reward of his 
labors in the continuance of his office, 
and in a great popular reputation, 
For his purposes, indeed, such a repu- 
tation is almost a necessity. Ilence he 
is always secking to make a dis- 
play. He struggles painfully into na- 
tional academies; his name and his 
deeds are continually appearing in the 
newspapers; his documents crowd the 
book-shelves of learned societies; he 
propitiates distinguished professors; 
he entertains influential scientists; he 
ingratiates himself with Congressional 
icaders. He has, in a word, every 
temptation in the world to be a hum- 
bug; and we cannot blame him much 
if he is one, for it is the system that 
has made him so. A man may have 


much ability, much energy and zeal, 
even a very considerable sense of per- 
sonal dignity and honor, and not be 
able to resist such temptations as these. 

We leave our readers to judge which 
of these two kinds of responsibility 
will be most effective—that of the of- 
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ficer of Engineers to the professional 
men placed over him, or this indefi- 
nite accountability to Congress and to 
‘*the scientific men of the country,” 
as one of our scientists gravely puts it. 

Finally, after what has been said, it 
is scarcely necessary to ask which of 
these systems insures the greatest skill 
and accuracy in the execution of the 
work and in the results obtained. It 
is amusing to note that Dr. Hayden 
has been obliged to go for most of his 
astronomical work to the Coast Sur- 
vey, and to contemplate the exquisite 
simplicity with which he claims that 
his methods are much more nearly al- 
lied to those of the Coast Survey than 
to those of the Engineers; ignorant of 
the fact that exactly the same methods 
are being employed on the lake and 
boundary surveys, and that these me- 
thods were almost all either devised 
or introduced by officers of the Corps. 

The considerations which have been 
adduced seem amply sufficient to show 
that the system of conducting surveys 
under the direction of the Engineer 
Bureau is greatly preferable to any 
system under the Department of the 
Interior at all resembling that which 
at present exists. But as Professor 
Whitney intimates that the national 
surveys would be much more advan- 
tageously conducted by the Coast Sur- 
vey than by the Engineer Bureau, it 
seems proper fo give this point atten- 
tion before leaving this part of our 
subject. We have before sufficiently 
indicated our warm appreciation of 
the services of the Coast Survey. Its 
work is as skilfully, scientifically, and 
honestly conducted as that of any sur- 
vey in the world. But the character 
of the work done by this survey is 
only suited to a very limited portion 
of our territory; and it would be im- 
possible and ridiculous to attempt to 
carry such a work, at the present 
time, over the whole or the larger part 
of the country. The excellence of the 
Coast Survey work is principally due 
to the fact that the observers are en- 
gaged exclusively in a certain definite 
kind of labor, and acquire great skill 
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in it from long practice. In the less 
accurate and more rapid system of 
surveying which must be employed in 
making the great map of the country, 
this refinement of skill would be utter- 
ly wasted, and we see no reason to 
believe that they would be more suc- 
cessful in rapid work than ofiicers of 
the Corps of Engineers. We believe 
the Coast Survey, while it fulfils as 
admirably as it has done hitherto the 
object of its organization, ought to be 
maintained and warmly supported; 
and we can assure Professor Whitney 
that he need not fear any abatement 
of the high standard maintained under 
Bache’s superintendence while the sur- 
vey continues to be directed by the 
accomplished officer and gentleman 
now at its head. 

But there is a very simple reason 
why the work of such an organization 
should not be extended beyond its 
present limits. We cannot present 
our objection better than in Professor 
Whitney’s own language. ‘‘ Indeed,” 
says the Professor, ‘‘it is rather a 
matter of luck than anything else that 
the Coast Survey became what it is, 
and, being what it is, has continued 
to exist. Such a work needed as its 
head a man not only of extensive sci- 
entific acquirements, but at the same 
time of extraordinary executive capa- 
city. Such a man might perhaps be 
found without great ditticulty; but he 
must, in addition to the necessary sci- 
entific and executive ability, possess 
the art of managing politicians and 
the personal magnetic influence need- 
ed to carry every year a bill through 
Congress sanctioning the expenditure 
of a large sum of money.” Here we 
have the whole case in a nutshell. 
Any organization which depends abso- 
lutely upon the man at its head, and 
requires for its success that he shall 
have ‘‘extensive scientific acquire- 
ments,” ‘‘extraordinary executive ca- 
pacity,” ‘“‘the art of managing politi- 
cians,” and ‘‘ personal magnetic influ- 
ence,” is in a position of unstable 
equilibrium, and sooner or later is 
bound to fall. It may be successful 
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for a time, but it cannot be, and ought 
not to be, regarded as a permanence. 
This seems to have been Professor 
Bache’s view of the survey. In one of 
the annual reports he says: ‘‘ The 
principle that the work is temporary, 
to be urged onward to completion as 
fast as means can be obtained, and not 
the work of a permanent corps, is a 
cardinal one’; and this idea he re- 
peated on several occasions. Fortu- 
nately the Coast Survey had such a 
chief as we have described, and fortu- 
nately his efforts were seconded by 
men almost as able as himself. Dur- 
ing his life the survey attained its 
high degree of excellence; the efforts 
of such men as Hilgard and Schott, 
the pupils and assistants of Bache 
himself, have kept it up to its stan- 
dard since his death; and under its 
present chief, who is also a pupil of 
the great Superintendent, there is no 
fear of a falling off. But when these 
gentlemen have passed away, as being 
mortal they must, what guaranty is 
there that another man is to be found 
who can fulfil all the requirements of 
such a position? There is absolutely 
no check upon his appointment; and 
he occupies his position simply during 
the will of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. That a suitable man for such a 
position should be appointed to occu- 
py it is indeed a matter of luck, and it 
is too much to expect that the luck 
will always be the country’s. When the 
next vacancy occurs—or the next to that 
—what is to prevent some enthusiastic 
cracker of rocks or pursuer of bugs, 
possessing more ‘‘ personal magnetic 
influence” than ‘‘scientific acquire- 
ments,” and more impudence and per- 
severance than either, from working 
his way into the position? And then 
the high character of the survey must 
be destroyed. 

In what has been said we must not 
be understood as casting any slight 
upon the gentlemen who are engaged 
in the pursuit of natural science. We 
are decidedly of the opinion that these 
explorations and examinations in geol- 
ogy and the other sciences are of great 
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importance to the country. Neither 
do we wish unduly to depreciate the 
value of Dr. Hayden’s labors. Doubt- 
less that gentleman possesses energy 
and ability, and doubtless his results 
have been of value to science. But it 
must be admitted that the natural 
sciences offer much greater opportuni- 
ties for successful charlatanism than 
the sciences which rest upon analytical 
bases, although the former have been 
complacently referred to as the ‘‘ ex- 
act sciences” by one of our distin- 
guished witnesses. It is not always 
easy to draw the line between the 
mere collector of ‘‘specimens” and 
the geologist, between the preserver 
of insects and the entomologist, be- 
tween the plant-presser and the bota- 
nist; and there is some reason to fear, 
if the surveys of the country are to be 
superintended by ‘‘ scientists” indis- 
criminately chosen throughout the 
land, that the applicants for position 
will be far more frequently mere scio- 
lists than real savants, who usually 
have no need to seek for place. Not- 
withstanding the direct charges of Pro- 
fessors Hayden and Whitney, the Engi- 
neer Bureau has never placed itself in 
antagonism to the science of the coun- 
try; on the contrary, it has always 
cultivated the most friendly relations 
with scientific men. 

Professor Whitney says that at the 
recent Congressional investigation of 
this subject, to which we have refer- 
red, the influence of the most eminent 
scientific men throughout the country 
was exerted in favor of the continu- 
ance of the geographical surveys un- 
der the Department of the Interior, 
and that this was done because certain 
maps issued by the Engineer Bureau 
were so defective ‘‘that it seemed in- 
conceivable that, when the public at- 
tention was called to the fact, the 
poorer work should not be stopped 
and the better allowed to proceed.” 
Whatever may be the fact as to the 
last statement, Professor Whitney’s 
assertion does not appear in the re- 
port of the committee. As for the 
first statement, it certainly does ap- 
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pear, from the documents appended to 
the report, that a number of gentle- 
men of high character and distinguish- 
ed attainments have been drawn into 
a position which they ought to know 
better than to occupy. We submit, 
however, that this exhibit should be 
taken with some grains of allowance. 
The friends of free surveying have 
managed to force the professors of one 
great university into a false position, 
from which they have hastened to 
withdraw. How it happens that the 
first and much misinterpreted letter of 
the scientific professors of Yale col- 
lege should eppear in this report, and 
their decided, frank, and manly dis- 
claimer should not appear, we leave to 
others to explain.* But who knows 


* It is a matter of simple justice that this paper 
should be published, and we therefore give it in 
fall: 

“The undersigned, signers of a memorial rela- 
tive to the Governmental surveys, addressed, un- 
der date of May 12, to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands in the House of Represen- 
tatives, have heard with surprise and regret that 
this memorial has been interpreted as reflecting 
unfavorably upon the scientific character and ser- 
vices of the United States Corps of Engineers and 
also upon the course of instruction given at the 
United States Military Academy. We desire 
most explicitly to disclaim the intention of bring- 
ing any reflection upon the Corps of Engineers or 
the instructors of the Academy, both of which 
we holdin the highest esteem. 

“While we believe that arrangements for inde- 
pendent explorations and surveys would allow 
greater freedom to the scientific associations and 
schools of the country, and afford an opportunity 
in competition and mutual assistance between 
parties in the field which would more than com- 
pensate for any duplication of work, we sincerely 
regret to see the War Department restrained in 
its authority or limited in its means for the pros- 
ecution of any of its contemplated enterprises in 
the interests of science. The work of the Engi- 
neer Corps of the Army in its various duties has 
long been an occasion for just pride to Americans. 
The hydrographic surveys which have been con- 
ducted by the officers of that corps, including its 
present accomplished chief, have not, as we be- 
lieve, been surpassed in merit by similar surveys 
in eny country in the world. We as freely re- 
cognize the eminent services of engineers in the 
departments of geodesy and topographical recon- 
naissances, for which the instruction and train- 
ing given at West Point are not equalled in any 
civil school in the United States. In particular 
we should feel most reluctant to appear insensi- 
ble to the singular generosity with which 
the Engineer Bureau committed the control 
of the survey of the fortieth parallel to a 
graduate of one of the schools of Yale college, 
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whether some other disclaimers would 
not be forthcoming if called for ? 
From what has been said it must not 
be understood that we claim for the 
system of conducting surveys under 
the Engineer Bureau, that it is without 
defects, or that there are no individual 
cases of surveys made by officers of the 
Engineers which are open to criticism. 
Probably there are such cases; but they 
do not invalidate in the slightest de- 
gree the argument which we have ad- 
vanced. If there are abuses or evils in 
any system, there are two ways of get- 
ting rid of them: by substituting a bet- 
ter system, and by improving the exist- 
ing one. Now we are at a loss to see in 
what respect any proposed substitute 
excels the system of conducting sur- 


and the unfailing liberality of acknowledgment 
which the work of that party, composed entirely 
of civilians, received from the War Department. 
Our memorial was designed to express the convic- 
tion that it is important that gentlemen educated 
in the civil schools of science should have the op- 
portunity to contribute their activity, knowledge, 
and enterprise in the exploration of the territory 
which yet remains to be examined. While we re- 
tain these convictions, we desire to express the 
very high sentiments of respect and honor which 
we cherish for the officers of the Army and the 
noble Military Academy at which so many of 
them have been trained, and take every occasion 
which may be offered to acknowledge and recipro- 
cate the distinguished courtesy which these offi- 
cers have uniformly extended to Yale college. 

“ Noan Porter. 8. L. Suirn. 

James D, Dana. Joun E. CLARK. 

Evt1as Loomis. 8. W. Jonnson. 

Tueopore D. Wootsry. Dante. C. Eaton, 

H. A. NEWTon. Wm. D. Wuitney. 

C. 8. LYMAN. A. E. VERILL. 

O. —. ALLEN. Geo, J. Brusa. 

Francis A. WALKER. 


“ Yate CoLtiecs, June 9, 1874. 


* Hon. W. Townsend, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands. 


“T hereby certify that the foregoing is a true 
copy of the original paper filed with the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

W. L. Woops, Clerk.” 


It will be observed that the name of Professor 
William H. Brewer, formerly Professor Whitney's 
assistant in the geological survey of California, is 
not appended to this disclaimer, although it was 
attached to the original memorial. The report of 
the Congressional committee also contains ex- 
tracts from a letter written by this gentleman in 
which it is stated that West Point does not claim 
to educate topographers nor even to train men to 
take charge of geodetic work ! 
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veys under the Engineer Bureau. But 
the Corps of Engineers is capable of 
indefinite improvement, by the im- 
provement of West Point and the 
school of practice. 

Let us briefly recapitulate the argu- 
ments which we have advanced. We 
claim that the system of conducting 
the national surveys under the direc- 
tion of the Engineer Bureau of the 
War Department is better adapted to 
subserve the interests of the country 
than any other yet devised, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: First, because the 
Chief of Engineers is better fitted to 
make the selection of persons to con- 
duct these surveys than the secretary 
of any department of the Government, 
and the academic board of the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point has more 
advantages, and is & more suitable 
body than Congress to pronounce upon 
the fitness of individuals for this work. 
The Engineer Corps of the army is, we 
believe, the only branch of the public 
service in which personal or political 
favoritism is absolutely of no effect. 
There is no power in the country 
which can get a man into the Corps or 
out of it, except the power that resides 
in the man himself. Second, because 
this system is better adapted to secure 
economy and integrity in the disburse- 
ment of Government funds than any 
other. Third, because this system 
best insures honest and trustworthy 
work. Fourth, because the system 
contains within itself no fatal defect, 
depends for its excellence upon the 
character of no single man, and is ¢ca- 
pable of indefinite improvement. 

If all this be true, how does it hap- 
pen that we find so many able and dis- 
tinguished men, connected with the 
learned institutions of the country, 
lending their names and their influence 
to an attempt to substitute an inferior 
system, instead of laboring for the im- 
provement of the existing one? The 
answer is not far to seek. In the 
disclaimer” of Yale college we find 
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the key to the action of one great uni- 
versity. ‘*‘Our memorial,” say these 
distinguished gentlemen, ‘‘was de- 
signed to express the conviction that 
it is important that gentlemen educat- 
ed in the civil schools of science should 
have the opportunity to contribute 
their activity, knowledge, and enter- 
prise in the exploration of the territory 
which yet remains to be examined.” 
We have no fault to find with the very 
natural desire which they here express 
for the advancemant of their own pu- 
pils; but, in view of the importance of 
this question to the country, we have 
a right to ask that it shall be consid- 
ered on higher grounds by gentlemen 
of integrity, intelligence, and patriot- 
ism. If, in accordance with the pre- 
vailing view, the work of the nation is 
a great cake which is being rapidly 
distributed, there is no reason why the 
civil schools of science should not come 
in for their slice. Even from this low 
standpoint they have no need to fear; 
for the Engineer Bureau, in the great 
surveys which are yet to be made, wili 
seek men of merit wherever it can find 
them; and where can they be found 
more readily than at Yale? But we do 
not believe that the most distinguished 
specialists in the land, the professors 
of a university which stands in the 
front rank of true, honest, conservative 
progress, intend to lend countenance 
to a principle which is the root of our 
worst political evils. We call upon 
them, and upon all other honest and 
patriotic men, to exert their influence 
on the side of purity and efficiency in 
the service of the Government. But 
if we speak in vain, let us have no 
more attacks on corrupt men, while 
the systems which make them corrupt 
are defended; and above all, let us 
have no more outcry for the reform of 
the civil service from those fer whose 
benefit and at whose request a pure 
service is to be limited in its useful- 
ness. 
Cnas. W. RaymMonp. 





























WOMAN’S OCCUPATIONS. 


‘NHERE was a female population of 
ten years and over of 13,970,- 


079 in the United States, according to 
the last census, and of this 1,439,320, 
a trifle over one-tenth, were engaged in 


various trades and occupations. The 
bulk of this one-tenth consisted of do- 
mestic servants, 867,354. In numbers 
next came the tailors and seamstresses, 
97,207; next milliners and dressmak- 
ers, 90,480; next teachers, 84,047; 
next cotton-mill operatives, 64,398; 
next laundresses, 55,609; next nurses, 
10,170; and next boarding-house keep- 
ers, 7,060. To separate the servants 
from the others shows that not more 
than 371,966 women at that period 
(1870) were engaged in the various 
trades, professions, and occupations, 
which is a smali number compared 
to that of other countries. 

It is further shown that a number 
of occupations for which women seem 
well fitted do not attract them, or 
obstacles are thrown in the way to 
prevent them from engaging therein. 

On the other hand, according to the 
same authority, women are found in 
occupations for which they seem to be 
altogether unfitted, as may be seen in 
the following descriptive list: 


TERNS IE GINIIONG,. ccc ccscccesceccceccves 2 
TAvery CARES MOGPETB.....cccccce cctwvcsccccs 11 
ID. ci ccvcccnvccccscse saddsocevedesessis 7 
BE SI, scinanindsbirescsvescskssaeeotunpienes 80 
Drivere and hackmMe........ sccoccccccccsvece 195 
eta diitnninn cen iiectin ks anteveeeee ener 1 
I Gav ckahanineincinnesscs sanseewesouseen 46 
Saw mill operatives. .......cccccccccsscccccees 35 
Shonmn Boller MASTS... ccccscccsscccccccoecs 5 
Charcoal and lime burners.............-0000+5 5 


The number of boarding-house keep- 
ers is considerably greater than is giv- 
en, owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
accurate information. The desire to 
appear well is so strong, in many in- 
stances, that she who is engaged in 
this way will not admit it to the agent 
of the census bureau, the stereotyped 
reply being that the family is private 
—that feeling lonely and being social- 





ly disposed, she usually has a few 
friends staying with her to enliven 
her home. She maintains this under 
rigid questioning, and as the working 
of the census bureau rests on the sys- 
tem of voluntary statement, it is not 
easy to get at the truth. Thusif she 
persists in appearing in the statistical 
record as a social widow surrounded 
with a few convivial friends, she may 
not be gainsaid. 

When the adverse wave breaks over 
the American woman who is without 
special training, she has but one way 
of keeping her head above water, 
which is taking in boarders. It isa 
thin veil thrown over a catastrophe 
persistently ignored. The woman 
may be down in the struggle, but she 
contrives to hold aloft that shabby 
flag on which she has inscribed ‘‘ gen- 
teel.” The inability of the woman to 
undertake any other way of making a 
living than in keeping a boarding- 
house shows how helpless she is in her 
ignorance—an ignorance that is char- 
acteristic rather of woman in the up- 
per walks of life than in the lower, 
for the ‘‘accomplishments” which 
she acquires are not learned with a view 
of using them in a practical way. 

Yet there are some women wrecked 
on social reefs, and stranded on board- 
ing-house sand-bars, who might find 
more solid footing, but the absorbing 
sentiment of the ‘‘ genteel” compels 
their unused faculties to sleep. The 
simple and independent existence 
earned in making bonnets, for in- 
stance, in their opinion, is not to be 
preferred to that of the ‘‘lady” who 
offers the comforts of a home for a con- 
sideration. 

Here we encounter that word 
“lady,” whose constant use has worn 
it threadbare and rendered it almost 
as shabby as its poor relation ‘‘ gen- 
teel.” It is an infliction which per- 
vades the ranks of women from the 
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mistress of a Madison avenue mansion 
to the scullion in the basement, and 
has become so soiled by use and mis- 
use that one takes hold of it warily. 
The ‘‘ genteel” husband writes on the 
hotel register after his own name, 
‘‘and lady”; that simple word wife 
not being up to the mark. A ‘‘ lady” 
advertises in the ‘‘ Herald” that she 
wants a situation to do chamber work. 
Another desires a place as nurse. As 
far as women are concerned, we have 
come to be anation of ladies. The 
desire to be a lady is consuming; the 
cook is insulted if she is told she is not 
one. A drunken, profane woman is 
ejected from a street car, and her last 
word is that she is a lady, begorra. 
Ascending the social scale there is the 
same deep-rooted determination to be 
a lady in others, found in the heart of 
the cook and the ejected woman. If 
fashion decrees that the mistress, to 
vindicate her right to such a title, 
shall wear ayobe en chameau, Bridget 
follows in her traces as closely as her 
feeble sense of art will permit. 

A fond impression exists that the 
claim to such a title remains unim- 
paired in keeping a boarding-house. 
There. is the semblance of hospi- 
tality in it; the ‘‘comforts of a home 
are offered,” as if the guest were 
entertained without price. ‘* None but 
ladies and gentlemen of the highest 
respectability are received” into it. 
The aspirant to this board is thus giv- 
en to know that those who gather 
around it with prandial intent are 
high in the social scale and very ex- 
clusive. It would be more gratifying 
to some minds to know that the beef- 
steak were tender than to be informed 
of the exact social status of those who 
eat of it. But such assurance is not 
vouchsafed. If the subject is referred 
to, it is as something incidental, and 
daily effort is made to ignore the object 
of the guest’s presence at the table. Ifa 
remark is ventured as to the want of 
tenderness in the said steak, it is re- 
garded as a personal reflection, and 
perhaps an affront, by the person who 
presides over the establishment. Ina 
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word, she is often so highly respecta- 
ble as to neglect and rather disdain to 
do what she has undertaken to do, and 
belongs to the class of those who are 
above their business. If a delicate 
complaint is met with an account of 
the loss of the husband or father, and 
that inevitable ‘‘reverse of fortune,” 
with perhaps a tear, the complainer, 
under pain of being a brute, must 
thereafter hold his peace, and eat his 
leathery meat in silent resignation. 

That old proverb which says that 
there are no foolish callings, but only 
foolish people in them, teaches a les- 
son. To do the work that man is as- 
signed to do, and to do it as well as he 
can, means both wisdom and happi- 
ness; and the same is true as to wo- 
man. The harassing doubts as to the 
respectability of the calling mar the 
life and take away the dignity of man- 
hood. 

The boarding-house as a temporary 
accommodation is useful, but its influ- 
ence has been mischievous to Ameri- 
can society, in weakening the home 
feeling and developing a gregarious 
spirit. To live in a crowd has become 
a habit. The boarder in his vacation 
does not seek that secluded nook in 
the country profitable to mind and 
body, but hies him to another board 
ing-house or hotel to meet other crowds 
where he continues to live in commu- 
nication with the public. Instead of 
settling alongside of a brook with rod 
and line and a few companionable vol- 
umes, he lounges on a veranda or 
threads the German, taking his town 
life with him. 

The privacy of family life is not an 
enjoyment, which under natural con- 
ditions it would be. The delicate re- 
lations and expansion of home do 
not exist, and the liens which hold the 
family together become lax. There is 
but little distinction between its inter- 
course and that which it extends to ac- 
quaintances, through lacking oppor- 
tunities. The growth of the finer sen- 
timents is dwarfed in such an atmos- 
phere. 

There are comparatively few people 
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of the large cities who have the love of 
a country home in their hearts, owing 
to what they consider its isolation. 
There is no ‘‘society” there. They 
depend on others for their daily quota 
of happiness, and do not think of draw- 
ing on themselves. This is nationally 
characteristic of both rich and poor. 
The rich man builds or buys a fine 
house in a group of other fine houses 
at the springs or the seaside, in the 
midst of a crowd of his fellows; the 
poor man buys a tenement in a row of 
other tenements or goes into the cheap 
boarding-house. There does not seem 
to be sufficient individuality in either 
to stand solidly and reliantly on his 
own. legs. 

The money which a family spends in 
three or four seasons of Newport or 
Saratoga would buy a homestead with- 
in a hundred miles of Manhattan Isl- 
and, which as an educator of manhood 
and womanhood would be worth more 
than any ‘‘society” that ever existed. 
Children would grow up with the 
trees and become natural like them, 
instead of the poor siures which 
one so often sees in ‘ icty.” Fam- 
ily ties would become stronger, as well 
as home virtues. 

The first step of the woman who de- 
sires to go out of the reatinary orniére 
is to make herself independent, as far 
as may be, in regard to the material 
wants of life. The sense of freedom 
thus conferred in a self-respecting per- 
son is a source of much enjoyment. 
The first move in this direction is the 
practice of economy until it becomes a 
habit. Next comes an acquaintance 
with the ordinary details of domestic 
life and a habit of depending on her- 
self for primary wants, such as the 
preparation of her food and the mak- 
ing of her raiment. The woman who 
can cook her own food, make a robe 
and a bonnet, has already accomplish- 
ed most of the journey which leads to 
independence. 

There is an idea of drudgery and 
want of cleanliness often associated in 
the mind with the preparation of food, 
which comes from seeing people do it 
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who are coarse and ignorant. The 
sight of a little French interior does 
much to remove such an idea. In a 
dwelling of two rooms and a diminu- 
tive kitchen, the housewife will per- 
form all the duties of the household 
without help, for herself and mate, and 
remain tidy and attractive through it 
all. She will make the raiment with 
which she is clothed, and in addition 
will work at lace, artificial flowers, or 
what not, to contribute to the family 
purse. If she be alone in the world, 
with such accomplishments, her inde- 
pendence is almost assured. In that 
case one room and the kitchen of 4x5 
suffice. In the small piece the cook- 
ing is done in the daintiest and clean- 
liest manner; the other room serves as 
dining-room, bed-chamber, and draw- 
ing-room, and contains nothing to of- 
fend the eye or the nose. At the win- 
dow of this well-kept room the inmate 
works at her calling. She is poor, but 
there is no misery in sight; on the con- 
trary a canary bird pleases the ear with 
its song, and a pot of flowers gratitics 
the sight. She is plainly clad, but in 
nothing that offends the eye of an art- 
ist. Her little table does not bear the 
luxuries of the season, but the homely, 
wholesome food which nourishes a 
healthy body. She has solved one of 
the chief problems of life; she has 
adapted her wants to her means, and 
all her wants are satisfied. This wo- 
man is rich, 

This shows that the performance of 
household duties is not necessarily of- 
fensive, even to persons of refinement. 
An untidy Bridget seen in the kitchen 
is almost enough to take away the ap- 
petite; a neat person in the same place 
gives a new flavor to the food. 

There is a disposition among us to 
look down on household work as some- 
thing menial and unworthy of women. 
In many instances they prefer to em- 
ploy help and increase the expense of 
living until bankruptcy arrives, then 
evade the payment of debts thus con- 
tracted. Those who pursue such a 
course, it is hardly necessary to say, 
would keep their hands and souls 
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cleaner by scrubbing their own floors 
and basting their own roasts. This is 
the pride of wearing fine garments and 
feasting on woodcock and champagne 
without heeding how they are to be 
paid for, yet disdaining the useful and 
wifely work of a family. Here is pre- 
sented an interesting question in eth- 
ics. The moral sense takes different 
forms in different countries. The 
Greek pilgrim, having bathed in the 
Jordan where Christ was baptized, be- 
lieves himself sure of heaven and en- 
titled to a large license in the conduct 
of life. In Sparta it was not so much 
the crime of stealing as the discovery 
which was culpable. In France bank- 
ruptcy is social ostracism, and in the 
United States it is an event which hard- 
ly affects the social position. The 
married woman of France who distrib- 
utes her favors to others than her hus- 
band may possibly be regarded with 
indulgence, but if she attempts to 
cheat her creditors she is hurried be- 
fore the tribunals of justice. In Amer- 
ica she may connive with her husband 
in evading creditors by having proper- 
ty transferred to her, but she may not 
put stabs in the marriage contract. It 
is well, therefore, not to assume moral 
superiority, for virtue is more or less 
relative or conventional. 

The young woman who has a natu- 
ral aptitude for the art of preparing 
food, and hesitates about going in 
among the pans on account of what 
she considers the humbleness of such 
occupation, is informed that many 
great people, even kings and queens, 
have occupied themselves with the 
kitchen, and with a zeal which glad- 
dened the heart of Brillat-Savarin as 
he recorded it. More, if the gastro- 
nomic traditions of France may be 
credited, women sometimes ruled the 
State through their knowledge of the 
kitchen. 

A few years ago the worthy Prof. 
Blot endeavored to create good house- 
wives, but the hour and the man did 
not come together, for when he strove 
to turn women’s thoughts kitchen- 
ward their ears were deaf. His effort 
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was made in the era of financial ple- 
thora, when the idea of women was in 
spending money instead of saving it, 
and his wise counsels were unheeded. 
The forerunner of the hygienic and eco- 
nomical cuisine held aloft a loaf of 
wholesome bread, saying it was the 
foundation of human happiness; the 
women tittered, and yet it was true. 
With the enthusiasm of a reformer he 
offered to teach women how to turn 
dyspeptic stomachs into healthy ones, 
and consequently miserable husbands 
and fathers into members of a happy 
family. Again the women tittered, 
and continued to titter, until the apos- 
tle of the kitchen, finding that his 
glad tidings fell on ears that did not 
understand, became discouraged and 
withdrew into obscurity, whither a few 
of the faithful followed him, but even 
these abandoned him after atime, and 
then he died. 

The Professor came in the spirit of a 
missionary possessed of a scheme of 
propagandism. The symbols of his 
office were soup and bread, for they 
were the principal auxiliaries by which 
the gastronomic tenets were to be 
spread. He proposed to make of a 
restless, eager, unsatisfied people a 
peaceful and blest one—to establish 
economical habits in the household, 
and consequently to change thriftless, 
idle, extravagant women into good 
wives and mothers. It was nothing 
less than a revolution which the 
Frenchman contemplated. Some who 
comprehended the scope of his mission 
listened to him, but with apathy. The 
greater part smiled when the propa- 
gandist of wholesome nourishment un- 
folded his scheme, accompanied with 
Gallic zeal, gesture, and accent. The 
thing itself and its exponent appeared 
to be ludicrous. So he preached and 
taught in vain. 

That the man exaggerated the im- 
portance of his plan is doubtless true, 
but there was much in it worthy of se- 
rious consideration. Had he appeared 
among us ten or fifteen years later— 
that is, in the present and the time to 
come—he would have found the ground 
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in a better condition for the seed, 
which had been thrown on barren 
soil. Many a woman who thought- 
lessly laughed at the Professor would 
now lend a willing ear to his voice, for 
necessity is an imperious master. 

The young woman, without neglect- 
ing the esthetical part of her educa- 
tion, might with profit to herself and 
future husband familiarize herself with 
the practical matters of the household. 
This acquaintance with the values of 
the necessities of the household sim- 
plifies housekeeping and relieves the 
husband of a burden. Indeed, this 
knowledge should more properly form 
part of the duties of the wife. The 
kitchen is still a more impertant mat- 
ter, and the woman should know how 
to manage it, for unless she possesses 
such knowledge the cook is not apt to 
do her duty. There is an affectation 
of ignorance on this and kindred mat- 
ters in many fashionable young women 
which, it is to be hoped, will soon go 
out of fashion. 

The effort which Mrs. Crawshay 
made in London to organize ‘‘ lady 
help” was naturally a failure. To do 
her own domestic duty, let alone that 
of others, is as much as can reasonably 
be expected of a person of education 
and independence, and when she ar- 
rives at the point of doing this, she 
does remarkably well, both in the duty 
she performs and in the example which 
she gives. The idea of forming a class 
of upper servants, recruited from gen- 
tlewomen, is one of those impractica- 
ble schemes so frequently born in the 
minds of the self-appointed leaders 
and reformers of society who pass their 
time on the rostrum in the midst of 
preambles and resolutions, The pub- 
licity obtained in these platform plans 
has probably more to do with their 
formation than a sincere desire to 
ameliorate the condition of woman, for 
the first step which is made toward her 
improvement is to place her on a plat- 
form, and turn the subject into a show 
business. She is put forward in the 
lyceums to recite her wrongs and claim 
her rights—into county fairs to con- 
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tend for ridiculous premiums, such as 
for the longest hair, the greatest stat- 
ure, and the largest baby. It may be 
safely assumed that modest and indus- 
trious women can never be trained in 
this way. In a word, they should 
never be taught to abandon that purity 
and unobtrusiveness of manner which 
is the natural attribute of their sex. 
This modesty of demeanor and of dress 
is the chief charm of attractive wo- 
men, and forward manners, massive 
chains and bracelets, and robes of 
glaring color, are an abomination in 
the sight of the true man. To this 
the women of ‘‘our set ” may observe 
that they do not wear such things, but 
whether they do or not these gewgaws 
must still be considered as national or- 
naments, for they are met at every 
turn. But there is a growing custom 
which is worse than that of wearing 
jewelry: face painting—faces painted 
to hard, unnatural white and rose 
tints, and eyes that are koheled. These 
are the characteristics of a woman that 
shall be nameless, but many thus 
equipped are comprised in the catego- 
ry of honest women, and would resent 
being taken for what they appear to 
be, with that indignation of which the 
virtuous person is supposed to be al- 
ways fully supplied. 

Paint is not confined to the matured 
and maturing beauties who are dou- 
bling the critical capes of the thirties 
and the forties, but is reaching the faces 
of the young women. This painting 
of the lily is matter of regret, for the 
American woman is known in all civil- 
ized lands for the beauty of her com- 
plexion, the delicate nuance of it be- 
ing recognized in the term of ‘the 
American tint.” To move away from 
the artistic side and look on the moral 
one, it appears still worse. Ten or fif- 
teen years ago the calling of the wo- 
man who wore a pa‘nted visage was 
undoubted; it was to a certain extent 
the sign of her commerce, and there 
are yet old-fashioned people who 
judge a painted face with the eyes of 
the past. 

The motive which leads her to this 
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lavish use of color is, of course, that 
she may become beautiful, and if she 
really did become so, no objection 
might be made, at least from an ar- 
tistic point of view. But her mistake 
is radical—she does not become so. 
Viewed as an object of art, she is un- 
lovely to look upon—utterly unkiss- 
able, and the osculatory test is su- 
preme. 

Crude and contradictory pigments 
make of the human face a detestable 
sight, next only to that bony, inevit- 
able white one which comes to all un- 
der the grass. There is much philoso- 
phy in the reflection of Hamlet con- 
cerning the painted person, as he 
stands with the grinning head of Yo- 
rick in his hand, for it sums up the 
story of woman’s vanity in a few preg- 
nant words, and teaches a lesson: 
Though she paint an inch thick, yet 
to this complexion must she come at 
last. 

It is more or less a matter of indiffer- 
ence to man that the ugly woman 
should be given over to such a prac- 
tice, for she may not be saved in an 
esthetic sense; but when the young 
woman, endowed by nature with a 
pure skin, resorts to it, he is moved to 
commiseration and regret. He is 
wounded in his national pride, for Eu- 
ropean fingers have pointed to the 
complexion of Columbia's daughter as 
something unattainable to her sisters 
across the sea. The roses are too red 
on the British cheeks or the fibre is 
too rough; there is lack of clearness 
in the French skin, and that of the 
Italian is too sallow. Remarkable 
purity and delicacy belong alone to the 
typical American girl, and these charac- 
teristics will continue to be hers if she 
will avoid the vandalic paint-box and 
kohel pencils. The first artist of the 
world has already drawn her with his 
gracious lines and painted her with 
his beautiful colors, and his name is 
Nature. 

The question of caste is one of the 
most important with woman, and she 
causes herself much useless pain about 
it. Ifa proposition were made to one 
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in straitened circumstances, yet within 
the pale that shuts out the “‘ not nice” 
sisters, to inhabit a comfortable apart- 
ment containing resources in music, 
reading, and painting, and to sit at a 
well-garnished table, provided she 
would put out a sign to inform the 
public that she worked for a living, 
she would probably refuse, the refusal 
being backed with words somewhat 
curtly spoken. It is of course the ef- 
fect of the work on the mind of the 
social world which renders her so 
averse to it. If, when in want, she 
could do the work without possibility 
of its being known, she would gladly 
do it, but would often sooner starve 
than publish it to the world. 

Every woman ought to be sufficient- 
ly skilled in some trade or profession 
to make a living, however rich her 
husband or father may be, particularly 
in America, where vicissitudes of for- 
tune are more frequent than elsewhere. 
To this end, after the girl has attained 
her fifteenth year, or sooner, a special 
calling should be selected for which 
she has an aptitude, and be diligently 
pursued until mastered. If her mind 
be of a high order, the fields of art 
and science are wide and offer particu- 
lar departments for the exercise of 
particular talents. 

Music, to the musically minded, pre- 
sents great attractions, not only for 
the music itself, but for the excitement 
its pursuit promises, as well as its pe- 
cuniary reward, for behind the desire 
to train the voice there is the hope of 
an operatic engagement, with attend- 
ant fame. Three hundred American 
women are said to be now studying 
vocal music in Milan with that ardor 
which belongs to artists. These have 
great advantages in method and train- 
ing, and out of the three hundred now 
in the egg will probably come some 
remarkable nightingales. 

The times have pressed hardly on 
most classes, and there is a general 
desire, prompted both by necessity 
and inclination, to do something, 
which has considerably swelled the 
number of aspirants for the stage. 
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Hence, most of the managers of the 
better class metropolitan theatres are 
pursued with applications from young 
women for engagements. Most of 
them are without more preparation 
than that furnished by a few lessons 
from a professor of elocution, and they 
generally ask to be allowed the princi- 
pal parts when they are unequal in 
most cases to the subordinate ones. 
They occasionaliy persuade managers 
to receive them because the dramatic 
public treats them -with lemiency or 
because it is not critical, and as long 
as this is allowed to go on unchecked, 
the theatre will continue to be in 
America what it has been in the past— 
a place of indifferent amusement to 
people of culture. 

The elementary lesson which every 
young woman should learn, who has a 
talent for the stage, is to speak good 
English; when she achieves this it is 
time enough to think of the technical 
features of the new calling. In the 
best theatres of New York there is not 
one actress in five who speaks her lan- 
guage correctly. Good, healthy Eng- 
lish—such, for instance, as that of Ada 
Dyas—free from the old stage accent, 
is exceedingly rare. Grace of move- 
ment and gesture, voice modulation, 
and dramatic expression, however im- 
portant they may be, should not be 
thought of until the pupil is able to 
speak her mother tongue. 

Toa novice the theatrical profession 
is as deceptive as it is attractive. In 
the event of failure, ordinary occupa- 
tions become dull tothe eye which has 
danced with excitement behind the 
footlights. Theatrical intoxication, 
in a word, is apt to interfere with the 
performance of plain home duties. In 
front it is play ; behind it is work, often 
in the midst of jealousies and discus- 
sions, and unless the young woman pos- 
sesses talents which ensure sucess, she 
had better turn to some less brilliant 
but more reliable occupation. 

To become a painter in oil, the wo- 
man must throw aside certain consider- 
ations in which she has been educated. 
One of these arrests her at the thresh- 
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old, the primary one of the profes- 
sion, which is painting from the hu- 
man figure. If she is not prepared to 
disregard this one, it is hardly worth 
while to continue, for she can never 
compose groups of figures who has 
not studied them after nature. If she 
really wishes to be a painter, and not 
a weak dabbler in colors, she must be 
ready to adopt some of the habits of 
the man, such as being complete mas- 
ter of her time, going off in the coun- 
try without restraint to draw and 
paint whatever she fancies, exposing 
herself to all kinds of weather. Tal- 
ent and industry do not suffice; there 
must be opportunity and a consecra- 
tion of self to art for the sake of art, 
and consequently an ear absolutely 
deaf to the decrees of society. Do- 
mestic charges here stand in the way 
of progress, and the woman, like the 
man, is better without them. Art has 
no sex. 

In literature the woman has already 
done much, as shown in the work 
of such womer as Miss Thackeray, 
Mrs. Edwards, Miss Braddon, Miss 
Eliot, Mrs. Stowe, Mme. Sand, Th. 
Bentzon, and others, who furnish more 
than half the novels of the day. She 
contributes her share to the magazines 
and weekly journals, showing as much 
aptitude therefor as the man. In paint- 
ing she is rather behind in the Eng- 
lish-speaking countries, but in France 
the woman has made more progress, 
and it may be reasonably expected that 
the woman here will follow in her 
footsteps. The field for drawing has 
been widening in America during the 
last few years, and begins to offer ad- 
vantages to the woman who has a taste 
in this direction. As usual in art mat- 
ters, we have drawn on the old world 
to supply the demand in illustrated 
magazines and newspapers, which 
should be supplied here. Where the 
woman does not possess sufficient tal- 
ent to succeed in this, she might apply 
herself profitably to wood engraving, 
which requires little more than perse- 
verance and delicacy of touch. 

It is given to a comparative few to 
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meet the requirements of accepted ac- 
tresses, singers, writers, and painters, 
but there are other fields not yet enter- 
ed on which offer work admirably 
adapted to woman’s hands, indicated 
in the advertisements of the journals 
of the day. This indeed is one of the 
best places to learn the condition of 
each department of work. The mak- 
ing of artificial flowers, for instance, 
has assumed considerable proportions, 
and the supply of workers has been 
for years behind the demand, as the 
advertisements show. Taste and fin- 
ger dexterity are necessary to excel in 
it, and these belong more to woman 
than to man, The best workwomen 
in this branch of industry are brought 
from France, chiefly because the wo- 
men who engage in it here are not 
sufficiently trained. A woman who 
makes herself mistress of this occupa- 
tion sees her way to the head of an es- 
tablishment of half a dozen workwo- 
men, the enjoyment of her indepen- 
dence and of doing a branch of artistic 
work which she understands, 

Two of the most profitable callings 
are chiefly in the hands of foreigners 
—bonnet and dress making. Here, as 
in everything else where taste and 
manual dexterity are required, the 
Frenchwoman, according to the com- 
mon opinion, surpasses all others. 
This is owing in some measure to the 
fact that a more cultivated class of 
women engage in the business in 
France than here. The principal 
fault in the Amcrican seamstress seems 
to be that she settles down to senseless 
servile labor, and does not strive to 
educate herself up to the requirements 
of her occupation. Such a one is 
employed and directed by her French 
sister, who is continually exercising 
her mind with the questions of taste 
and profit. 

The profession of keeping accounts 
is one for which woman seems to be 
well adapted, and in the era of econo- 
my through which we are now passing 
the merchant and manufacturer will 
probably find it to their interest to 
employ her. She is well fitted for the 
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duties of selling at retail in the dry 
goods, variety, lace, and jewelry 
shops, in which she is engaged, but 
not to the extent that she might be. 
The woman finds work in the printing 
houses, but under discouragement 
from the trades unions; indeed, these 
male organizations have thrown ob- 
stacles in her way in other directions. 
She has shown herself a skilful tele- 
graphic operator, and might also be a 
good stenographer if she made the ef- 
fort. Watchmaking is a trade for 
which she is especially adapted, yet 
comparatively few are engaged in it. 
Other crafts suggest themselves in 
which women might do well; such as 
the making of lace, embroidery, cur- 
tains, locks, keys, brushes, silk; spin- 
ning in cotton and wool; cutting in 
silver; working in polished steel, pat- 
ent leather, artificial teeth, crystal; 
carving in wood; manufacturing per- 
fumery; operating sewing machines; 
and painting porcelain. These profes- 
sions are followed by women in Eu- 
rope, with success, at a moderate 
remuneration, but which would of 
course be more profitable in the United 
States, where labor is higher. 

Since men will shave or have them- 
selves shaved, the doing of it might 
better be confided to the woman than 
the man, on account of the delicacy 
of her hands and softness of touch. 
Her appearance as a barber would 
probably create some masculine merri- 
ment, which in the end would die 
away in silent satisfaction. 

Her gentleness renders her efficient 
as a teacher, and what is often of 
more importance to her than efficien- 
cy, the calling of such a one is still 
within the domain of respectability. 
She has the pas of the boarding-house 
keeper, and walks intellectually on a 
higher level. She feeds the mind, 
while the other feeds the body. If 
she has an aptitude for imparting in- 
struction, it is commendable in her to 
teach, but if she is incapable as a 
teacher and knows how to make 4 
dress, the path of duty is clear. Yet 
she will be blind to it half the time 
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through devotion to respectability, 
which is an epidemic throughout the 
country. If she enters on the making 
of dresses with fear and trembling, 
let her perturbed soul be quieted with 
the knowledge that a French princess 
did the same wotk in London with a 
delightful unconsciousness of doing 
anything that implied a ‘‘ coming 
down.” 

So far there has been a lack of ear- 
nestness and patience in women who 
desire to fit themselves for special oc- 
cupations. The sooner they become 
convinced of the necessity of serving 
a regular apprenticeship the better. 
If they are to compete with men, they 
must go through the same training; 
without this their work will be inferi- 
or, and their wages consequently less. 
The present custom of paying less for 
work because it is a woman’s is unjust, 
but it will doubtless in the end give 
way to a more equitable mode of set- 
tlement, brought about by that com- 
mercial value of the production in 
which there is no recognition of: sex. 
John Stuart Mill says that ‘‘the 
things in which man most excels wo- 
man are those which require most 
plodding and long hammering at sin- 
gle thoughts,” but there seems to be 
no especial reason why it should be so 
in professions where the endowments 
of the woman are equal to those of 
the man and where her physical char- 
acteristics are not an obstacle to their 
pursuit. Woman is stronger and has 
greater power of endurance than is 
generally believed. The other day a 
woman swam ten miles in the Thames. 
There are few men who could do as 
much. The mare hus the swiftness 
and endurance of the horse, and if the 
woman were permitted to enjoy the 
natural advantages of the man, in 
training, pastime, and work, she 
would not lag much behind him. 

Complaint has been made against 
the saleswomen in the shops, by pur- 
chasers of their own sex, to the effect 
that they are lacking in politeness 
compared to the salesmen. That both 
sexes in this department of work are 
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wanting in this respect is probably 
true, but the women are hardly more 
so than the men. There are establish- 
ments where both men and women are 
as civil and attentive as may be de- 
sired, which, regretful to state, comes 
from instructions so strict that any 
dereliction therefrom is equivalent to 
dismissal. This is a question of mon- 
ey, for the employer knows that po- 
liteness augments his business. In- 
deed, it is a matter of such importance 
that it is difficult to understand how 
an employer permits any other course 
in those who sell his wares. In some 
women as well as men there is a stub- 
born resistance to that civility in word 
and gesture necessary in the sale of 
goods, which arises from the notion 
that to be thus is to be servile. When 
they divest themselves of this idea, it 
will be better for them and their em- 
ployers. 

It is but just to add in their behalf 
that the purchasers are sometimes ex- 
acting and irritating, and an uncom- 
monly good temper is required to bear 
therewith. But no purchaser, how- 
ever trying she may be, can long resist 
uniform courtesy, and at last she is 
shamed into propriety of manner 
through the mental contrast which 
she in the end cannot help making be- 
tween herself and her seller. The 
reflection must come to her mind— 
unless her nature be much warped— 
that though she has an equipage at the 
door, the woman before her is more of 
a gentlewoman than she, and thus she 
is constrained to imitate her. 

On the other hand many a purchaser 
is stimulated to exaction by the stolid- 
ity of the saleswoman she encounters 
—a provoking phlegm and stiffness 
which make bargaining difficult. 
Thus, if the buyer is sharp and de- 
cided in manner, it is sometimes be- 
cause she is provoked to it by a like 
manner in the seller, She who is en- 
gaged as seller in a shop would do 
well to bear in mind that she is there 
to make her way in the world, and 
that the mode of doing it successfully 
is by selling as much as possible. In 
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other words, she must be in earnest; 
and if she is so, x0 prompting from 
her employer will be required to make 
her polite, for she will understand that 
it is as much to her interest as to his. 
One of the chief causes of the hard 
times may be traced to the door of the 
woman. The head of the family toils 
and harasses himself in business to 
provide with money wife and daugh- 
ters who are consumers producing no- 
thing—idlers, who as such get into the 
habit of gossip, frivolity, and philan- 
dering. On one side it is all work, on 
the other all play, which is an unjust 
and unnatural division. The toiler 
spends perhaps $10,000 a year to satis- 
fy the seekers of pleasure, for which 
he receives a meagre consideration, if 
the matter be judged after that stand- 
ard of equivalent for equivalent by 
which the affairs of the world are reg- 
ulated. He may be regarded as a 
lodger and partial boarder in his own 
house, seeing something of its inmates 
every seventh day. Through the plea- 
sure-seeking of mothers and daughters 
his spiritual as well as material wants 
are indifferently attended to, for such 
women rarely make affectionate com- 
forters or good housewives. The roast 
is over or underdone, and the shirt is 
minus a button or two. It is surpris- 
ing how a group of such little annoy- 
ances mar human enjoyment. Man 
can withstand a stroke of adversity 
with a degree of fortitude, but the lit- 
tle pin-pricks of a domestic life badly 
regulated overcome him. This is the 
return for his outlay. There are some 
things of which no estimate can be 
made in dollars and cents, such as the 
affectionate ties which unite a family; 
but in a family such as is here referred 
to the bonds of union are apt to be 
weak, owing to the divergence which 
exists between the worker and the 
idlers in thoughts, aims, and occupa- 
tion. They look in differert direc- 
tions; his eyes are set on the lower 
end of the town, to that financial 
wheel which he is doomed to turn; 
theirs on Central Park, the opera, and 
the soirée. 
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To take a commercial view of it, the 
$10,000 must be regarded as a poor 
investment in this case; and yet it is 
to some extent the man’s fault, for the 
moral and intellectual condition of the 
woman generally depends upon him. 
He has suffered the woman to become 
what she is through neglect. He has 
tolerated her going to and fro in plea- 
sure rounds, and her misdirecting of 
the household, instead of asserting his 
rights as master of it. 

One of the customs of such a mis- 
tress, most subversive of order in home 
life, is that of keeping up a large circle 
of friends and acquaintances, It thins 
down friendship to attenuation. Those 
who have a right to expect a generous 
part of it through family ties or long 
associations get a meagre share in the 
general spread. Extended relations 
with society, in a word, have a tendency 
to dry up the heart as far as true and 
abiding friendships are concerned. 
Thus, what is given to society is gen- 
erally taken from the home circle. 
Were the sweetness gathered up which 
the visiting woman dispenses in a 
dozen houses in a day it would make a 
bouquet that would perfume the do- 
mestic hearth for an indefinite time. 

Especially since the war have wo- 
man’s housing and trappings become a 
heavy tax toman, The Indian has his 
wigwam, the Arab his tent, and the 
bird its nest. Nature is wise in the 
selection of her abode, and instinct 
builds according to the wants of the 
occupants. It is left to a crude civili- 
zation to construct that which is ill 
adapted to the requirements of a true 
home. Man’s primary wants are air, 
light, sun, shelter, a couch, and a seat. 
The departure is wide of the starting 
point. The spirit of ostentation is 
seen in the surcharged ornamentation 
of the houses without, and to some 
extent within. To many cyes the 
gilt, glitter, and vivid coloring of a 
monster second-class hotel, or the 
dwelling of a man risen to sudden af- 
fluence, are still beautiful, producing 
much the same effect which a Broad- 
way stage does on the eyes of the sim- 
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ple savage. The striking crudities are 
blazes of glory. The manifestations 
of this ostentatious spirit were greater 
ahalf a score of years ago, when the 
tongue somewhat ingenuously told 
what was passing in the mind in what 
has come to be regarded as American 
brag. Ridicule at length silenced the 
tongue, but the houses remain as mon- 
uments of brag and bad taste. 

A successful stock-jobber is lauded 
for his wealth, lives according to his 
estimated fortune, which death or acci- 
dent reveals to be but a small part of 
that attributed tohim. The admiration 
for wealth is taking deeper root than 
ever, and what is most desired after 
the substance is the shadow: thatis, 
the reputation of possessing a fortune 
not possessed. 

There is want of solidity and sim- 
plicity, and the foundations of wealth 
are not secure. Most of the houses 
have mortgages on them, and securi- 
ties are variable. Every few years a 
panic sweeps over the country, and 
scarcely any man’s possessions remain 
intact. To possess a fortune once in 
an old country is to possess it for a 
lifetime ; here it is apt to slip through 
the fingers every time a failure of the 
crops or a commercial panic happens. 
What most powerfully contributes to 
this instability of fortune is the love 
of ostentation which induces people to 
live beyond their means. Only a few 
brace themselves to meet such disas- 
ters. There is a social inflation and 
crude luxury prevalent. Hotels are 
full of looking-glass and paint—and 
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the food is poor. Restaurants abound 
in marble-top tables and marble floors, 
and semi-civilized refreshment. Splen- 
dors are often found in the dwellings 
of the rich to the neglect of home 
comforts. A general spangle invests 
society. It is like an Oriental town 
seen at a distance with its graceful 
minarets and glinting domes, which, 
on near approach, proves to be far 
from what it promised. 

The gorgeous dwelling is a house of 
glass, where that which transpires 
around the hearthstone is visible io 
the hundreds that go by. The Briton 
erects walls, if need be, to screen the 
family from the public gaze. This 
sentiment is not characteristic of the 
American, and he calls the English- 
man’s desire for privacy exclusiveness. 
The dweller in the transparent house, 
living for strangers as much as for his 
own flesh and blood, is as mindful of 
his effects as the manager of a theatre 
preparing a stage scene. Any one 
who cares may see the domestic mise 
en scene. With the absence of privacy 
there is naturally absence of simplicity 
and naturalness, for they go together. 
There is not thoroughness in this 
house of glass; some of its pic- 
tures are bad, although they bear 
the name of genius; some of its 
precious stones are off-colored, its li- 
brary does not contain books that are 
bought to be read, and half of its 
wine-cellar is poison. It is the story 
of suddenly acquired wealth, which is 
as old as the world. 

ALBERT RHODES, 





CHAPTER I. 
‘*Cirrton, November 20. 


66 Se JENNY: We reached 
home a week ago, and after 
all our sight-seeing, hurry, and travel, 
it seems very pleasant to be here. 
‘*My letters to you have been so 
long and frequent that you know al- 
most as much of our summer’s wander- 
ings as I do; so I will take no space 
here to describe them further. 
‘‘This is a magnificent place, and I 
am already looking forward to meet 
next summer, when I can enjoy it in 
its perfect beauty—for it is purely a 
summer home. There is a wide ex- 
panse of ocean to be seen now through 
the naked trees, and by their grouping 
I know it will be cut up into enchant- 
ing little glimpses when they are in 
leaf. How you and I will hunt up all 
the loveliest views together next sum- 
mer! The grounds about the house 
are beautiful, showing well what mon- 
ey and taste can do. 
‘*Mr. Stone is very proud of his 
home. We have walked all over the 
place once, but we keep within doors 
usually, for there is a cold rough wind 
ready to meet us whenever we go out; 
then, too, he is very busy with work 
he has neglected so long, and I have 
been putting in the time trying to feel 
at home in the house. 
‘*And now I want to tell you some- 
thing—I have no one else that I can 
tell it to, and somehow I cannot talk 
to my husband about it. While we 
were travelling I never once realized 
that he had ever belonged to any one 
but me; here I feel it every hour. You 
cannot imagine how strangely the 
house affects me. I do not see why it 
should, because, save for one or two 
rooms, it is as characterless as a hotel; 
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everywhere it is new, clean, and ex- 
pensive, but there are no pretty little 
trifles or ornaments to be seen. 

‘*The morning after we arrived—for 
we came in the evening—-Mr. Stone 
went straight to work at a pile of let- 
ters he found awaiting him; so I had 
nothing to do after breakfast but stroll 
from room to room, and I came into 
one where your aunt must have spent 
most of her time. Everything in it 
belonged to the past. There were 
chairs with home-made cushions on 
them—such as your aunt Laura has— 
the floor was covered with an old-fash- 
ioned ‘rainbow’ carpet, and the white 
muslin curtains at the windows were 
bordered with netted fringe. There 
was a desolate, empty look about the 
room, as if it had hastily been cleaned 
up, and all that had given life to it had 
been put out of sight. In a closet 
which opened from it I found a work- 
basket and some half-finished sewing 
crowded into a corner on the floor. I 
felt instinctively how the disorder 
would have shocked her, so I gathered 
them up and brought them to the light 
to fold up the work and put the basket 
in order. It was just as she had left 
it: the spools with the ends of the 
thread neatly fastened, some little rolls 
of dress material secured by a pin or 9 
few stitches, her thimble and all, and 
—what touched me more than any- 
thing else—a pair of socks she had ev- 
idently been darning (so beautifully 
too), turned one within the other. 
They—and the whole basket—were 
such a revelation of her character, and 
of how she had clung to the habits of 
her early primitive life. I put back 
everything just as I found it, and set 
the basket away, and somehow the en- 
tire putting away of her impressed me 
as I did it. And I sat down in one of 
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the homely old chairs with the wretch- 
ed feelings of aninterloper. Just then 
Mr. Stone came to look for me, and as 
he entered the room I saw his face 
change and fill with regret for her just 
foraninstant. Anddoyou know, Jen- 
ny, that one look made me love him 
more than all his devotion to me has 
ever done, and I put my arms around 
his neck and cried, from a strange re- 
morseful feeling—whether for him or 
her I cannot tell. I felt how much he 
had been to her, and how little she 
had valued his wealth and position— 
after they came—in comparison. And 
J—well, I married him because he 
wanted me to, and because I could not 
think what better I could do. 

‘*T don’t think he understood exact- 
ly why I cried—indeed, I could not tell 
him myself when he asked me—but I 
think in different ways we both felt 
the same, and I determined then that 
I would always be as true a wife to 
him as she had been. He sat down 
beside me, and gave me a history of the 
chairs, carpet, everything in the room. 
They had furnished their first parlor, 
and when replaced by the grander fur- 
niture (which his wife had never cared 
for) had descended to this her sitting- 
room. THe had never been there since 
she died, and when we went away he 
locked the door; so I suppose it will 
remain closed. 

**It seems almost like a breach of 
confidence to have written all this; 
still, after all, I’ve betrayed nothing 
but my own feelings—and it is such a 
relief to have told you. 

‘¢ We are only to be here « week or 
two longer, and as soon as we are set- 
tled in Washington you must come; 
but I'll write you all about this later. 

“‘T have such lovely dresses, Mr. 
Stone was very good, and I spent all 
the money I wanted to. He protested 
against going into any more ‘women 
stores,’ as he called those in which 1 
shopped, as he declared he was the 
only man in them besides the clerks; so 
I went aione after the first time. But 
he examined my purchases when they 
were sent to our hotel, and paid my 
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bills with a most gratifying show of 
pleasure—and they were awful bills, 
too. NowI must stop. Write to me 
soon, but don’t—if you love me—don’t 
address me again as aunt. 
‘*Lovingly, your friend, 
‘*AGNEs STONE.” 


CHAPTER II. 

DecemBeR found Mr. and Mrs. 
Stone in Washington, settled for the 
winter in their elegant home, and be- 
fore the month was ended Janette 
came to them. 

The friends had not met since Ag- 
nes’s marriage, and the morning after 
Janette’s arrival the pent-up fountains 
of mutual confidences bubbled forth in 
one of those long desultory conversa- 
tions which of all social intercourse are 
dearest and most satisfying to the heart 
of woman. Toenjoy the sweets of this 
pleasure in their fulness they must be 
alone. No man must be within listen- 
ing distance, to pause in his occupation 
arapt and interested auditor, until some 
swift change, too sudden for his less 
mobile mind to follow, causes him to 
betray himself by calling out that he 
never could understand how women 
could hop from one subject to another 
so—when he is immediately clothed 
with the ignominy of a discovered 
eavesdropper—the easy flow of talk is 
checked and the pleasure gone. But 
Agnes and Janette were safe from all 
such interruption. They had watched 
Mr. Stone well out of sight, and they 
had turned from the window with the 
comforisble thought that they had a 
rainy day before them to spend as they 
‘iked, At first Agnes had said, ‘‘ Now 
you must see my house,” and they had 
pone from basement to attic, she dis- 
piaying the beauties of her newly-ac- 
quired kingdom, and Janette admir- 
ing with the unenvying enthusiasm of 
a friend. Then Agnes had said, 
‘*Now, come show me your dresses,” 
and they settled down for the morning 
in the pretty room assigned the guest. 
They had gone down on their knees 
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before the sole-leather shrines which 
held the glories of muslin, lace, silk, 
and velvet, until tables, chairs, and 
bed were gradually filled, and the 
trunks emptied. Then they had made 
their way through the fascinating sea 
of finery, and ensconced themselves in 
great easy chairs. 

‘*You look happy, Aggie, in spite 
of my misgivings. Do you know I’ve 
had you both on my mind ever since 
you were married? I don’t know at 
all what would have become of me if 
it had not turned out well; but now 
that it has, and you seem so contented, 
I am half tempted to make a match for 
myself. What does Washington offer 
in the ministerial line ?” 

‘*Foreign ministers? I’ve not met 
many yet, but I dare say we shall soon 
know some of them. If you wish, I 
will cultivate an acquaintance ——” 

** You mistake me entirely. I mean 
ministers of the gospel, not of State. 
I believe I have already told you that 
only there will my choice fall.” 

‘*Yes, you have told me, I’m sorry 
to say, for I never enter a church with- 
out the absurd picture of your future 
husband coming up before me, dis- 
tracting my mind from better sub- 
jects.” 

‘*There are few better, my dear.” 

‘*Mr. Stone brought home a delight- 
ful journalist last week to dinner. I 
wished at the time you were here, and 
Pll tell your uncle to invite him soon 
again to dine with us.” 

‘* You are becoming wordly-minded, 
and are trying to lead me away from 
the principles of my youth. But Iam 
a little interested in your journalist. 
Where is he from ?” 

‘* New York.” 

**Not Boston ?” 

*““No. Wiil not New York do? I 
think journalism thrives better and 
produces finer specimens there than in 
Boston. He has brown eyes and red 
hair.” 

‘* Well, I can’t say that that makes 
him any more desirable. Why do you 
offer it as an inducement ?” 

‘*Oh, I don’t; I only happened to 
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remember. He said all manner of 
brilliant and witty things—and that 
reminds me, Jenny, though I don’t 
see why it should, that we had better 
see Mme. Lafitte at once about those 
unfinished dresses of yours. She is in 
such demand we must engage her ser- 
vices early. After luncheon we will 
drive there and sce her.” 

‘* Well, are you going to dance this 
winter, Aggie ?” 

‘*Yes. Why shouldn’t I?” 

** Will uncle Sam ?” 

‘* Jenny, you shall not laugh at my 
husband, He’s very good even if he 
does not dance. I am going to be 
proud of him, I know I am, and help 
him a great deal. Did I tell you he 
was on two or three committees al- 
ready, which is very unusual for a new 
member ?” 

‘**Ts he indeed ?” 

Committees were not particularly 
interesting to either of them, but they 
made a respectful pause, as if paying a 
sort of tribute to the successful mem- 
ber, and then commenced anew, this 
time going back to the day when they 
had parted, Agnes as a bride and Ja- 
nette as the inevitable weeper at the 
wedding. 

‘*T don’t know why I cried,” said 
Janette meditatively ; ‘* but I never had 
such dismal forebodings of evil—I was 
a worthy niece of my aunt—I suppose 
though, it was because I felt responsi- 
ble for your marriage in a certain de- 
gree. Your brother Rob sought to 
console me when he saw my tears— 
said I should not despair, and the 
many other soothing things which are 
always showered upon any girl who is 
caught upon such occasions with pink 
eyes.” 

‘*T confess I had some misgivings 
myself that morning, and I beiieve if I 
could have decently done it, I would 
at the last moment have refused to be 
married. But I had either too much 
heart, or not enough courage to make 
a stand; I fancy it was more tlie last 
than the first, for I knew what a terri- 
ble thing it would be; how amazed 
and mortified my brothers would be; 
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how their wives would have looked 
upon me from that out as a harmless 
lunatic, whom they were sorry to be 
connected with; how cheated the 
guests would all feel. But I thought 
more than all else of Mr. Stone—when 
he should be told my message, how 
helpless and angry he would be—so al- 
though I revolved it over and over in 
my mind while you and Kate were 
helping me on with my things, I could 
not do it, and I finally concluded I'd 
marry him anyway, and if I should find 
myself very wretched afterward, I 
could commit suicide. And now you 
know,” with a light, happy laugh, 
“‘[’'ve not been wretched at all. We 
are very good friends; so I am quite 
content with that—after all, I don’t 
know but it is better so—friendship is 
more enduring than love.” 

“*You are delightfully philosophical, 
Aggie; but let me assure you that 
neither you nor any other woman could 
reason so coolly and at the same time 
so cheerfully, if you and your husband 
were only ‘good friends.’ I regard 
your confession as good as an avowal 
of warmest love for him.” 

‘* Now, I'll tell you one thing more— 
on the supposition that open confes- 
sion is good for the soul—what I 
dreaded more than anything else was 
that after I should be married I might 
meet some one I would love better, 
whom I could not help loving. But I 
now see that that was a foolish fear, 
for I find all my interests following 
his, and he is first in all my thoughts.” 

‘*T do not think you need ever have 
feared that; you are too pure and good 
for that. I don’t believe any good 
woman ever loses her affection for her 
husband if he is true and good to her.” 

‘*No, and then I’ve bad my one ab- 
sorbing, passionate love. I don’t 
think a single lifetime could produce 
two such storms. I look back to it 
with absolute horror, and everything 
associated with it is detestable to me. 
When one of those inky-haired, inky- 
eyed men come near me and I have to 
sit beside him, and talk to him, my 
soul is in a state of revolt.” 
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‘*Don’t ever think of him again, my 
sweet girl; he was a monster to make 
you so unhappy; but I suppose if he 
had not you would never have married 
uncle, and he—the nice oid gentleman! 
—is a thousand times better. Now tell 
me all about Europe.” 


After luncheon they got through with 
a two hours’ consultation with their 
dressmaker. ‘‘ We will drive directly 
home, shall we not? I suppose you 
are too tired to care to go to the Capi- 
tol to-day,” said Agnes, as they cross- 
ed the pavement. 

‘*T know I ought to be too tired, but 
I am asbamed to aay I had forgotten 
my twenty-four hours’ ride, and I’m 
crazy to get inside the Capitol Tl 
try to repress my country training in 
society, but I cannot sham to you, Ag- 
gie; so let us go.” 

‘‘There is Mr. Stone near the door 
talking to my pet journalist,” whisper- 
ed Agnes, as she and Jenny seated 
themselves in the gallery. ‘‘ We will 
look at him until he feels our eyes up- 
on him and looks up. Now ask me 
who is who, and I will tell you.” 

One notable after another was point- 
ed out, and was disposed of briefly, 
and entirely to the point, by the lively 
Jenny. If he chanced to be one of her 
favorite politicians, all the praise he 
had ever had lavished upon him, even 
from the dripping pens of lady corre- 
spondents, would have seemed faint 
by comparison ; while if the reverse, all 
previous censure that had ever rained 
down upon him would have been as a 
gentle spring shower. ‘Ah, there; 
uncle sees us. Now, if he will only 
bring his companion up with him. 
But I don’t suppose he will. It’s a 
mystery to me why married people so 
soon forget how much more entertain- 
ing an unmarried gentleman is to a 
young lady than some forlorn person 
who for years has toiled in matrimoni- 
al bondage. Now I dare say if, in- 
stead of a nice young man, who could 
say delightful things to you, he was 
talking to a venerable old gentleman, 
who had left his wife and grown-up 
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daughters at the hotel while he came 
to tell his representative how to vote, 
he would bring him up here and in- 
troduce him, if he had to carry him,” 
orated Miss Bell while watching the 
two men on the floor below. 

But, as if to upset her severe pro- 
phecy, she and her friend beheld a little 
pantomime. Mr. Stone looked up and 
discovered them, and turned -to his 
companion, who also looked in their 
direction; then they disappeared 
through the door, and a few minutes 
later appeared in the gallery. 

Mrs. Stone greeted her new friend 
warmly, and introduced him to Ja- 
nette; then, like a true woman and 
friend, left them to talk while she de- 
voted herself to her husband. 

‘“*How long have you been here, 
Aggie ?” he asked eagerly. 

“*Only about ten minutes.” 

‘*Oh,” with a disappointed face. 

‘Why, dear?” 

‘*There was a question up in which 
I was interested, and I had something 
to say about it. I thought perhaps 
you heard my remarks. Phillips has 
just been complimenting me on them. 
Says they were very well put.” 

‘* How sorry I am we were not here. 
You can remember all you said though, 
and tell me when you get home, can’t 
you ?” asked his wife with real devo- 
tion. 

‘*Yes, I should like to see how you 
liked what I said.” 

Mr. Phillips here leaned toward Ag- 
nes saying, ‘‘Mrs. Stone, you have 
missed your husband’s remarks. They 
were really the best that have been 
made to-day.” 

“*Why, uncle, have you been mak- 
ing aspeech? Why didn’t you tell us 
this morning you were going to so we 
could have been here ?” asked Janette. 

‘*Not a speech, Jenny; just a few 
words, and they were not premeditated, 
so I could not tell you.” 

Then followed a busy, broken-up di- 
alogue, which lasted until Agnes end- 
ed it by rising to go. At the door of 
the carriage, as they parted from their 
friend, Mr. Stone, who was stepping 
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in with quite the feelings of a hero and 
& prominent member glowing in his 
bosom, turned and shook hands with 
him again, and said, ‘‘ Come to-morrow 
and dine with us, Phillips.” Mr. Phil- 
lips bowed his thanks and accepted. 

And, elated with the closing of a 
successful day, they laughed and talk- 
ed merrily as the horses dashed home- 
ward. A race across the pavement 
through the drizzling rain, and a great 
deal of shaking of skirts in the hall— 
then they separated to meet again at 
dinner. 


CHAPTER III. 

Ir was a very informal and a very 
social little party which gathered 
around the dinner-table next evening. 
Besides Mr. Phillips there was Mr. 
Palmer, a middle-aged, jolly old friend 
of Mr. Stone’s, who was in Washing- 
ton for a few weeks to see a@ certain 
bill safely through Congress. If he 
could not do much in the way of talk- 
ing, he had a way of starting a laugh, 
which was sure to find its way around 
the table and come back to him to get 
its finishing touches. So he was a 
popular guest especially at dinner. 
Then his wife was with him, a cheery 
little body, who always helped on his 
laugh and even sacrificed herself if 
nothing more amusing offered, and 
whom he always addressed as ‘‘ mo- 
ther.” 

‘* After soup comes carving,” said 
Mr. Stone, as he watched the plates 
disappear. ‘‘It’s the only drawback 
to keeping house, Phillips”; and he 
scanned the carving-knife distrust- 
fully. 

‘Yes, I know it must be. I dare 
say if I'd not dined out so often 
and watched so many hosts labor 
through their task, I'd have been 
sitting at the head of my own table by 
this time. But to look at the wildly 
uplifted elbows and the furious stabs 
that are inflicted with the point of the 
knife, is enough to bring that half 
suppressed look of despair into the 
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face of the hostess and injure the 
cause of the advocates of marriage in 
a way that even buttonless gloves will 
not counteract,” responded Phillips. 

‘* Now, uncle, you should not have 
drawn our attention to your carving. 
Of course we shall all watch you.” 

And watch him they did, each mak- 
ing some valuable suggestion by which 
he might amend his carving ways, un- 
til that part of the performance, which 
when watched in silence casts such a 
gloom over the dinner, was made the 
occasion of universal merriment. 

*“Do you remain until after New 
Years, Mr. Palmer?” asked Agnes. 

‘“*T suppose I shall have to; I should 
like to be at home seeing to my busi 
ness, but mother here is so taken with 
Washington life, she won’t hear to it; 
80 I stay on her account.” 

‘“‘Mr. Palmer, you ought to be 
ashamed ; you know I am only staying 
because you have to, and are not will- 
ing to let me go home without you,” 
protested his wife. 

Mr. Palmer murmured something 
about her wanting to stay to receive 
New Year calls, but it was so hidden 
in the ripples of his laugh that no one 
quite heard it, but joined him in his 
genial fun. 

‘How often may I call on that hap- 
py day, Mrs. Stone ? May I not come 
early and stay late, and help you get 
rid of the tiresome fellows who will 
swarm in and out all day ?” pleaded 
Phillips. 

‘*Oh, I had forgotten your callers, 
Aggie. Mr. Phillips, do come often. I 
do not know any one else, and I can- 
not talk to strangers,” exclaimed Ja- 
nette. 

‘“*Then you never meet strangers, 
Jenny; for I never saw the man, wo- 
man, or child you could not talk to. 
Here you are urging Phillips to come, 
and you never saw him until yester- 
day,” said her uncle. 

‘*Excuse me, Mr. Stone. Miss Bell 
and I are old friends; we have known 
each other twenty-four hours.” 

On leaving the dining-room Mr. 
Stone and Mr. Palmer excused them- 
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selves for a quiet smoke in his cozy li- 
brary, Agnes and Mrs. Palmer lingered 
near the bright fire that glowed invit- 
ingly in the parlor, and Mr. Phillips 
drew chairs for Jenny and himself 
near the window, through whose half- 
open blinds they could see the steadi- 
ly increasing stream of carriages roll- 
ing along the gas-lit street. 

‘*Can you give up your cigar so 
readily, Mr. Phillips? Does your 
mind not wander library-wards?” 
asked Jenny as they seated them- 
selves, 

‘*My cigar! What is it in compari- 
son to the pleasure of your society? 
Why do you ask me such a prepos- 
terous question, Miss Bell?” replied 
Phillips as if he wished the library 
leagues away from them. 

“*T asked to give you the opportuni- 
ty to define the difference between the 
pleasure of a cigar and my society.” 

‘*T know there is a great difference, 
but how did you expect me to define 
it?” 

‘* You should have said, ‘The plea- 
sure of your society is lasting, while 
my cigar ends only in smoke, and van- 
ishes into thin air.’” 

‘*True, and at the same time poeti- 
cal. Are you much given to those 
aphorisms? I always look upon the 
author of one with feelings of envy 
and surprise. I read and am always 
impressed by them, especially when I 
do not comprehend them. I remember a 
rather remarkable book I read several 
years ago, and I never would have gone 
beyond the title-page if [had not been 
beguiled by this: ‘It is only in her 
moustrosities that nature reveals her- 
self.’ I went on from page to page to 
find an explanation, and closed the 
book unenlightened. Please think out 
the meaning for me at your leisure, 
and some time tell me what you make 
of it. But now tell me how long you 
are going to be in Washington; 
whether you are going much into so- 
ciety, and what kind of people you 
would like to know.”’ 

‘* Well, first, I am going to stay all 
winter; second, I will restrict myself 
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to two or three different entertain- 
ments an evening, and third, I want 
to know dreadfully nice people. You 
know everybody, I suppose ?” 

‘*Yes, everybody. I’ve lived here 
for years. What I’ve not been able to 
find out for myself, my sister, who 
comes on every winter from New York, 
and leads a life of extravagant plea- 
sure-seeking, helps me to. She has a 
house here, and in it I have done duty, 
it seems to me, for a century or two, 
devoting myself to the extreme wings 
of Washington society,” said he with 
a retrospective air. 

‘“*The wings! What are they ?” 

**One shelters the retreating female 
world, the other the advancing; both 
must be cared for. The old soldiers 
must have partners provided for them 
if they care to dance, or men—earnest 
men they usually like--if they care to 
talk, while the poor little recruits who 
are huddled together in crisp tarletans 
and bright silks—some kind soul has 
to marshal them off, or they would 
never start. They are not fastidious 
at all, and waltz away showing just as 
beaming a face over their partner’s 
arm, if he is an awkward boy in his 
teens, who distributes his waltz steps 
equally upon their slippers and the 
waxed floor, as if he was a prince sent 
over to find a wife. This is only dur- 
ing the first or dancing season; the 
next they will frown upon the boys, 
and look out for themselves.” 

** Your wisdom frightens me.” 

**Don’t let it. My sister will want 
you and Mrs. Stone on her lists this 
winter, and I shall be disconsolate if 
you don’t always reserve a few minutes 
every evening for me, as a sort of re- 
ward for my kindness to the past and 
future of your sisterhood.” 

‘* What is all this you two are talk- 
ing about ? You cannot imagine what 
interesting fragments Mrs. Palmer and 
I are getting,” interrupted Agnes, 
coming toward them. Just then the 
two other gentlemen entered the par- 
lor, and the téte-d-téte ended for more 
general talk. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NEARLY a month had passed since 
Janette’s arrival. It had been crowd- 
ed full of calls, receptions, parties, and 
balls, and she, after her life of seclu- 
sion, had enjoyed it as only a beautiful, 
bright, happy woman can enjoy fora 
time such an existence. Agnes too 
had found the time pass rapidly and 
pleasantly. In the security of her 
husband’s love and her cheerful home, 
she laughed at the fears that assailed 
her before accepting them. She could 
not quite understand her contentment, 
but she did not try to solve the mys- 
tery. Every day she met men who 
were superior in many ways to her 
husband, and there were a thousand 
thoughts she never dreamed of shar- 
ing with him, which, she knew, if she 
did, would only bringa perplexed look 
into his face and a half humble, laugh- 
ing apology from him. 

**Don’t expect me to understand all 
your fine ideas, Aggie. I’ve had to 
study money-making and tough mat- 
ters generally, toomuch. I’ve had no 
time for poetry.” Still, they were very 
happy together. He was fond of so- 
ciety, at least as long as his wife cared 
for it, and went everywhere with her 
and Janette. Everywhere they found 
Phillips, always smiling and glad to 
see them, and ready to introduce them 
to pleasant people; and not a week 
passed that he did not find time from 
his load of cares for a call at their 
house ; and upon one of these occasions 
he said: ‘‘ My sister sends me to ask if 
you will be one of a party to attend the 
theatre with us to-night, Miss Bell.” 


‘¢Well,” as the curtain went down 
at the close of the first act, ‘‘ what do 
you think of it ?” and Phillips leaned 
back lazily waiting to be treated to a 
racy opinion. 

“I'm not going to commit myself. 
I always admire the wrong actor; and 
besides there are some people over 
there, whom I want you to tell me 
about.” 

‘**People ? which way ?” and he lift- 
ed his glass. 
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‘*Now who is that tall gentleman 
sitting beside that very young girl ?” 

**Oh, now what in the world can you 
want to know about him for? He is 
an Englishman—is here studying rural 
America, I believe, and goes home 
next summer to write a hook.” 

‘* How your answer flatters my pen- 
etration. I felt that he was an author. 
Do you know I had set him down as 
Joaquin Miller.” és 

‘*You came pretty near it, tlrat’s 
true, since they both affect Byron. 
You will know him before the winter 
is over. Some time you will sit next to 
him at dinner, and after he has eaten 
he will lean over you solemnly and 
say, 

‘When dinner has opprest one, 
I think it is perhaps the gloomiest hour 
Which turns up out of the sad twenty-four.’ 

‘*How embarrassing that will be. 
What answer would be appropriate ?” 

‘*The ladies who have confided the 
experience to me all say, ‘Isn’t he 
charmingly apt at quotations,’ but I 
cannot tell what they say to him. Now 
I want you to tell me what to think of 
a lady I see over there. She is an odd 
mixture of a New England school- 
ma’am and a matron of a benevolent 
institution. She would be rather pret- 
ty if she did not look as if she was 
keeping the world at bay.” 

‘““What a _ spiteful description. 
Where is she ?” 

‘*Not in the ceiling. I do not know 
why you ladies always hold an opera- 
glass perpendicularly when you are 
trying to find any one,” he said, guid- 
ing her search. 

‘*Oh, that nice girl ! Why, I’ve seen 
her before. Who is she with ?” 

‘* She is always with one of the Wis- 
consin members. I think she is related 
to his wife. Is she nice?” 

‘*Of course sheis. I remember now 
where I met her. It was one evening 
when my dress was badly torn; she 
gave me a pin and helped me fasten it 
up. How heartless in you to say such 
things of her. Iam going to get ac- 
quainted with her. I don’t believe she 
is enjoying the winter at all, from the 
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way she looks. Why have you not 
found out all about her long ago?” 
and Janette was all interest. 

‘“*If it will add to your happiness, I 
shall consider it the first duty of my 
life to find out all about her and tell 
you. Ah, there is Dale just beyond.” 

‘Who is Dale? and how is it I’ve 
never seen him before ?” 

‘*He is Major Dale of our regular 
army,,and he has been out on the 
plains for the last eighteen months. 
One of the best fellows in the world. 
I should like to bring him to call at 
Mrs. Stone’s.” Phillips gave an en- 
thusiastic description of his friend, 
which lasted until the curtain rose 
again. 

On their way home Janette remind- 
ed him of his promise tofind out all he 
could about the wronged lady, wlio 
she insisted was just the woman of all 
Washington she most longed to know. 
As they parted he said, ‘‘And I may 
bring Dale to call soon ?” 

‘Oh, certainly if you wish,” she 
had replied indifferently. Then as the 
door closed upon him she rushed into 
the parlor, where she saw Agnes read- 
ing. 

‘“*Oh, Aggie, I’m so glad you are 
up. Aggie, ve seen the handsomest 
man in the world to-night. Slut up 
your book and let me tell you all about 
him. I don’t know at all what I should 
have done if you had been asleep”; 
and she pulled the book impatiently 
away, and sat down by her friend. 

‘*Why, Jenny, how lucky it was 
that I found such an interesting book. 
What was he like? I wonder if you 
have really found him”; and Agnes 
slipped her arm around Jenny’s waist 
and prepared to listen. ‘‘ He is tall, I 
suppose,” she suggested, as the com- 
mencement of the description. 

‘*No, but he is not tall; that is, he 
is about medium height, broad shoul- 
ders, and oh, such a splendid head 
and neck. His hair is almost flaxen, 
it is so light, and his moustache is the 
only perfect one I eversaw; you know 
they nearly always have some blemish, 
but his has none. There is just enough 
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of a curl to it to give him a sarcastic 
look which is entirely redeemed by 
the sweetest smile you ever saw. Oh, 
Aggie.” 

‘* Well, and his eyes—I suppose they 
are blue if his hair isso light ¢” 

‘*There ! I was just waiting for you 
to say that. Now, Aggie, you know 
blue eyes would make him fearfully 
commonplace, He would be no dif- 
ferent from hundreds of other fair 
men; but his eyes are black. Not hard, 
coal-black eyes, but that perfect shade 
which you can’t quite say is black, 
and yet which isn’t brown either. His 
name is Dale—Major Dale.” 

‘¢ Then you found out who he was.” 

‘*Yes; Phillips knows him, and is 
going to bring him here. I was so 
afraid he would notice me looking in 
his direction, but I pretended to be 
greatly interested in a lady who sat 
near him. What do you suppose his 
first name is ?” 

‘*I'm sure I cannot tell. 
it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I thought 
you might know what sort of a name 
such a man ought to have”; and Ja- 
nette paused for breath. 

** Tt ought to be Reginald, Godfrey, 
Geoffrey, or some other grand old 
Saxon name, but it probably is not. I 
dare say it is James, or George, or 
even Benjamin.” 

“‘Agcie”—and Janette drew away 
from her and looked as if she was de- 
termined to say it, come what would— 
‘it would not make any difference to 
me if his name was Caleb.” 

‘What a reasonable creature you 
are! Would it not steel your heart 
against him ?” 

‘No, no.” And she tied the 
fingers of her gloves into true lovers’ 
knots. 

“Do you really think he is the 
one? It’s perfectly delightful if you 
do. Howold should you think him ?” 

** About thirty-five.” 

‘Just a nice age. How lucky it is 
that Phillips knows him. Wouldn't 
it be lovely, Jenny, if you should meet 
some one at my house. It would seem 
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like such areturn. Oh, Jenny, I’m so 
glad I was up. You know, if you 
had had to wait until morning, we 
never could have talked it over so 
nicely. It’s a pity you did not think 
to ask what his first name was,” said 
Agnes, greedy for more of such a de- 
lightful topic. 

‘*T did think of it, Aggie, but don’t 
you see Phillips would have suspected 
instantly if I had asked?” replied Ja- 
nette, rather grieved that Agnes could 
think her guilty of such forgetfulness. 

They sat and looked into the fire 
musingly a long time. Agnes at last 
broke the silence by a laugh. ‘‘A 
soldier isn’t just exactly a minister, 
Jenny.” 

‘*No; I know that. 
things they are alike. 
spoken of in hymns.” 

“Oh, Jenny, Jenny, it would be the 
most delicious thing in the world to 
see you really in love,” cried Agnes, 
kissing her. ‘‘If you have not any- 
thing more to tell me, though, it’s 
long past twelve, and I think it’s get- 
ting on toward bed-time.” 

‘* Well, I suppose it is,” said Jenny, 
gathering up hat, cloak, and gloves, 
and preparing to depart. ‘‘I’m so 
glad you'll have a chance to see him. 
But, Aggie,” looking very tragical, 
‘‘what if he should speak of his wife 
when he comes? Now, I never 
thought of that before,” sitting down 
again. ‘‘ Of course he has a wife, and 
he happened to be alone at the thea- 
tre because she was too tired, just 
getting into the city, to care to go. 
Or probably the baby had croup, and 
she was afraid to leave it.” 

‘*T don’t think it would be very 
nice of him to go off and leave his 
wife to take care of a sick baby,” re- 
plied Agnes indignantly. Did he 
look as if he’d do such a mean thing ¢” 

‘*Why, you know of course I did 
not think of the baby being sick at 
the time. No; I must say he looked 
as if he was above doing anything 
mean.” Jenny didn’t quite like her 
paragon to be put down so. 

‘*Well, Jenny, the baby was your 
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own idea. I’m sure I did not origi- 
nate it—and we don’t even know that 
he has a wife, so we need not pity 
her. I don’t really suppose he has, or 
why would Phillips have proposed to 
bring him to call?” said Agnes, 
brightening, sure that she had made a 
point. 

‘“‘That’s not conclusive, Aggie. 
You know we are in Washington. 
But we'll hope for the best, as auntie 
used to say when she was praying for 
some calamity to overtake us. Good 
night.” 

‘*Good night. And we won't tell 
Mr. Stone anything about Major Dale.” 

‘*Oh, dear, no.” 

They parted for the night, happy 
because there was the shadow of a 
mystery and because they had a secret 
to keep; both of which are delightful 
to women until the first becomes a fog 
and in the pursuit of the object the 
pursuer becomes enveloped, and the 
last until the secret becomes a burden, 
when they cry out to father, husband, 
or brother to come and find them or 
take the burden from them. 


CHAPTER V. 

OnE morning, before the week was 
out, as Agnes and Jenny were busily 
talking about nothing, a servant 
brought them cards announcing Mr. 
Phillips and Major Dale. 

‘*Now, Aggie, you find out why his 
wife wasn’t with him,” whispered Jen- 
ny, as they went down stairs. 

It was well she left the delicate task 
to Agnes, for no sooner had Mr. Phil- 
lips introduced his friend to them 
than he appropriated her entirely to 
himself, leaving Major Dale and Ag- 
nes to talk to each other, quite forget- 
ting them as he sat down beside Ja- 
nette, who resigned herself to fate 
sweetly enough, to all outward seem- 
ing, giving only a quick glance at the 
elegant soldier, who so easily and 
gracefully took up the ways of social 
life again. 

**Do I look like a hero, Miss Bell?” 
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Phillips asked with his first breath, as 
he sank into his chair. 

‘*A hero! Since you ask me, I be- 
lieve I do detect something heroic 
about you. What is it? A strange, 
happy commingling of Butler, Sheri- 
dan, Thomas, H-—” 

‘*You hurt me! How can you so 
misunderstand me? Why are you so 
miserably local and modern? Why 
could you not have gone back a centu- 
ry or so, and compared me to some 
sublime old fellow whose character is 
dimmed by years, and whose sins are 
covered over with the dust of ages. I 
am tempted not to tell you of all I 
have gone through since I saw you, 
though I did expect some reward in 
the shape of your gratitude, since all 
these perils have been surmounted to 
please you.” 

‘“‘Oh, Mr. Phillips, do not let me 
withhold the reward I am so anxious 
to give. It dawns upon me now that 
I did commission you to find out who 
the lady was you pointed out to me at 
the theatre. I think I imposed the 
task as a sort of penance for your lack 
of gallantry toward her. Please re- 
port your success.” 

‘Success! It did narrowly turn 
out one, but I have been buffeted and 
tempest-tossed in achieving it,” he 
said with a weary air. 

‘*Well, no matter. You should not 
look back at past dangers. You have 
met her, I hope?” laughed Janette. 

‘* Yes, I have met her.” 

‘*And how ?” 

‘*T encountered first the member 
from Wisconsin. He was not a very 
formidable ogre, it is true. Then he 
presented me to his wife a day or two 
after at the Capitol. I made friends 
with them both, found out where they 
were boarding and called upon them, 
and there I met the lady, their cousin. 
She was only an incident of the call; 
the leading feature was the children.” 

‘‘Nice children?” questioned Ja- 
nette. 

‘* Do not drive me to a rash answer. 
If ‘nice children’ sit upon callers, 
poke them in the back—when they 
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are trying to understand a local politi- 
cal problem of the West—with a 
drum-stick, and climb upon the backs 
of chairs, and discover the suggestion 
of a bald spot on the unprotected 
head of a guest, then they were nice ”; 
and the persecuted hero sighed. 
‘*And you have gone through all 
that! What did you do?” 

‘“*T tried to ignore their presence, 
as their parents did. Then, too, 
I felt that while they were tormenting 
me they were letting Miss Burton 
alone, and she seemed to thrive so on 
her respite, I was tempted to prolong 
my call on her account. You were 
right. I don’t think she is enjoying 
the winter.” 

**How horrible! Can nothing be 
done for her?” asked Janette, with all 
her sympathy aroused. ‘‘I knew the 
moment I saw her that something de- 
pressed her. Poor girl, no wonder she 
looks like the matron of some benevo- 
lent institution! What object has she 
in looking like anything else ?” 

‘*I think it would be a pleasure for 
her to be invited here. Cannot you 
enlist Mrs. Stone in her behalf?” and 
Mr. Phillips showed more than the in- 
terest of a philanthropist. 

“Certainly I can. Agnes is very 
kind, and will be but too happy to 
help a sister in distress”; and turning 
to her friend, w.’h a grand stroke of 
tact she included her and Major Dale 
in the conversation by saying, ‘‘ Ag- 
nes, Mr. Phillips has found a young 
lady on whom you can lavish some of 
the goodness of your heart. She is 
here cooped up in a boarding-house 
with her cousin’s family, and is hay- 
ing a dreadfully moping time. He is 
very sorry for her, and thinks we 
could make the winter pleasanter for 
her.” 

“‘Oh, Mr. Phillips, it is a danger- 
ous thing to feel sorry for a young 
lady,” cried Agnes laughingly. ‘‘ But 
you know I am ready to do anything 
I can for any of your friends. I am 
too much of a stranger here myself to 
forget how good it is to receive kind 
attentions from those more at home. 
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Do you know, Major Dale, I think it 
will be a great pity if Mr. Phillips 
ever marries? He was born to devote 
himself to the world of women, and 
it would be such a loss to us all if he 
should ever forget us for the sake of 
one.” 

‘It would indeed. But I do not 
think we shall any of us live to see the 
sad day. When I returned I fully ex- 
pected to be presented to Mrs. Phil- 
lips, but instead I found him about to 
engage in a quixotic search for a for- 
lorn lady, probably the one Miss Bell 
speaks of,” replied Major Dale. 

‘“‘T am not going to allow him to 
bear the blame or credit alone,” said 
Janette bravely; ‘‘for it was I who 
first suggested the search; and if you 
both knew the dragons he has 
slain i 

‘“‘T did not slay them,” interrupted 
Phillips. ‘‘I only wished I could, if 
you refer to the children.” 

A general laugh followed, and af- 
terward the ladies set about a serious 
consideration of the subject, promis- 
ing to aid in the humane work of 
making Miss Burton enjoy the winte1. 
Major Dale was a listener rather than 
a participant in their plans, but when 
they were finished he said— 

‘*T am afraid I grew cynical out on 
the plains, for I confess it is a delight- 
ful surprise to find you ladies taking 
such a kindly interest in and so anx- 
ious to promote the happiness of a 
stranger whom you must go out of 
your way to know”; and his dark 
eyes assured them of the truth of his 
words of admiration. 

‘*Now, Dale, ‘you must acknowl- 
edge the softening influence of wo- 
man, since it has melted you to 
such a confession. You were going 
through the sabre drill on me the 
other night because I called you a cy- 
nic,” chimed in Phillips. 

‘*Well, one does not like to have 
his confessions made for him,” an- 
swered Dale laughing. ‘‘It’s almost 
as aggravating as to be advised to do 
something you have already made up 
your mind to do.” 
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As Janette was just about to side 
with the justice of this remark—for 
she always felt called upon to make 
her decision known at once—the door 
opened, and Mr. Stone entered. 
Then, after a short conversation with 
him, the gentlemen bade them good 
morning. When they were gone Ag- 
nes sat down beside her husband, and 
Janette left them to themselves, 
though, as she departed to her room, 
she cast a significant glance at Agnes, 
which said, *‘Come up and tell me 
what you talked about,” and Agnes 
responded by a nod. 

‘““What charming women,” said 
Dale as they went down the steps. 
“There is a great contrast between 
Mrs. Stone and her husband though.” 

‘*Yes, but he’s a good fellow, and 
no one knows it better than she does. 
I thought when I first met them that 
she was one of the women who mar- 
ried for a heavy purse and the pleasure 
of seeing ‘ Honorable’ written before 
her husband’s name. But she is not. 
Miss Bell isa jolly little lady, isn’t she?” 

‘“*You gave me no chance to find 
out what she was. I only saw that 
she was very pretty. She seems an 
original sort of a girl, and I rather 
think you admire her. How is it?” 
asked Dale, looking at him. 

‘*Oh, I’ve admired so many pretty, 
original girls, and when I’ve about 
made up my mind to confide my ad- 
miration to each one of them, another 
comes along so much prettier and 
more captivating that the breath I 
was going to speak with is taken by 
the new vision, and I remain silent,” 
answered Phillips lightly. 

‘*T don’t see why you don’t marry. 
You are here in a civilized land, and 
know you can choose your home. I 
wish I was half as free to marry as 
you are,” said Dale regretfully. 
‘* Sometimes I think seriously of leav- 
ing the army. It’s a wretched wasted 
life after all, when there is no fight- 
ing todo. I suppose no one but an 
officer out of the volunteer army would 
feel it asI do; but I get tired of it, 
and yet, when I think of resigning, and 
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look about for another place to step 
into, there seems none, so I stay on.” 

‘* Why don’t you take up your pro- 
fession again? If you will, I stand 
ready to offer my name as the second 
on the sign-board at any time”; and 
the friends went off into a long busi- 
ness talk which would hardly have 
been flattering to the ladies they had 
just left, if they could have seen how 
totally they were forgotten, though 
they had indirectly suggested it. 

Janette fidgeted about her room, 
looked over some new gloves, com- 
pared ribbons and bows, and rear- 
ranged the window curtains, and still 
Agnes did not come. Then she went 
half way down stairs, and leaned over 
the railing, calling softly to her. Ag- 
nes appeared in the hall below. 

‘* What keeps you so? Do come up. 
I want to talk to you,” Janette said 
impatiently. 

Agnes ran up the stairs laughing. 

‘*T stayed to get your curiosity well 
aroused, and besides, Mr. Stone has a 
headache, and he needed some consol- 
ing and petting, and I'm not going to 
neglect my husband for any one.” 

‘*Oh, what a saintly wife! I shall 
tell uncle at dinner how you sat up 
and talked to Major Dale, and didn’t 
leave me achance to say anything.” 

‘*He will not believe you, for he 
will know you would have taken the 
chance if you had wanted to. You 
poor injured creature,” said Agnes, 
smoothing back Janette’s hair, and 
kissing her. ‘‘He is not married at 
all, Jenny, so the pathetic picture of 
the lonely wife, watching by the bed- 
side of the whooping infant, while the 
heartless father stamps his feet and 
claps his hands in applause ef some 
favorite actress, must be rubbed out— 
we have no further use for it.” 

‘*How did you find out?” asked 
Janette, anxious for details. 

‘*T simply asked him if there were 
many ladies at the fort, and he said 
that only two of the officers were mar- 
ried—their colonel and a captain—and 
I don’t believe he is even engaged, for 
he looked at you when he said it.” 






























































‘* Well, Aggie, you know he might 
look at me even if he was engaged,” 
said Janette, reasonably enough, 
though not displeased with her friend’s 
view of the case. ‘‘He is splendid 
looking, isn’t he? Is he a good talk- 
er?” 

“‘T never heard a better. I was 
charmed with the description he gave 
me of western life. And he is so ele- 
gant too.” 

‘**Much nicer looking than Phillips. 
Don’t you think so? I must say I 
think the vivacious Mr. P. is just the 
least bit in the world tiresome”; and 
Janette looked defiantly at her friend, 
who she felt would not approve of the 
remark. 

‘*TIsn’t that rather a sudden discov- 
ery, you ungrateful girl? ‘You have 
often said you thought him very bright 
and interesting.” 

‘*But see how he talked to me to- 
day. Major Dale must buve thought 
I had no wish to speak to ny one else. 
I thought he never would get through 
telling about Miss Burton. Of course 
I like him, Aggie ’—apologetically— 
‘the is one of the kindest-hearted men I 
ever knew, to go to so much trouble 
and try to interest us in her. What 
will we do about her anyway ?” 

‘* We will call and inspect her, and 
if she is nice and pleasant, we will take 
her up. She’ll probably not be in the 
city long, so we can afford to devote 
ourselves to her,” replied Agnes. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Soon after they called upon Miss 
Burton, and the Burton family, es- 
pecially the juvenile portion of it, en- 
tertained them. They found the lady, 
who, unknown to herself, had excited 
such an interest in them and Mr. Phil- 
lips, quiet, refined, and by no means 
the kind of a woman to be ‘‘ taken up” 
patronizingly. She was cultivated, 
and talked well, though without the 
ease of a woman much used to society. 
Their call was evidently both flatter- 
ing and pleasant to her, and they de- 
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parted delighted with their new ac- 
quaintance. 

At dinner that evening, Mr. Stone 
was made to hear all about her, and 
as he knew the member from Wiscon- 
sin slightly, and being at the table 
suggested hospitality, he proposed at 
once that they should invite the Bur- 
tons to dine with them. But this was 
ruled down by his wife and niece, who 
said that it was the family that was 
killing Miss Burton by inches now; 
that an evening away from them 
would undoubtedly be a great relief to 
her, and that Mrs. Burton, who was 
selfish and common, might stay at 
home, and Mr. Burton must bear the 
penalty of having married her, by 
staying with her. And it was finally 
agreed that after their call had been 
returned, Miss Burton should be in- 
vited very formally to drive with them 
out to Arlington, and return to dine 
with them. Mr. Phillips should be 
asked (‘‘And Major Dale too,” Ja- 
nette telegraphed silently across the 
table to Agnes), to make sure of a 
lively evening. Mr. Stone relinquish- 
ed his friendly impulse, being so hope- 
lessly put down by the superior author- 
ity of the ladies, and the Burtons 
were allowed to rest. 

A few days later Phillips received 
this note: 


‘*My Dear Mr. Pariurps: If you 
have no other engagement, will you 
dine with us to-day. And if your 
friend Major Dale will accept so in- 
formal an invitation, please ask him to 
come with you. 

‘*Miss Burton—whom we have called 
upon, and like very much—is to be 
with us, and no one else; so you see 
you have before you either the cosiest 
or the dreariest thing in the world—a 
family dinner-party. We shall expect 
you to be unusually brilliant and enter- 
taining. Very truly yours, 

‘* AGNES STONE.” 


He handed it to Dale, who was with 
him, saying, ‘‘ You'll go, won’t you?” 
‘* Yes; though I confess I’ve lost the 
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faculty of entertaining ladies; still, 
since Mrs, Stone has been kind enough 
to remember me, I will show that I 
appreciate it by going,” replied Dale. 

Phillips did not speak again for 
some time; he whistled softly to him- 
self as he hunted through a scattered 
heap of manuscript, put it in order, 
folded and directed it. As he shoved 
the envelope away, he said with a 
laugh, ‘‘I can’t help thinking what a 
let-up it will be to that poor little Miss 
Burton to get away from her relatives 
and spend an evening at Stone’s.” 

**You seem unable to help thinking 
a good deal about her,” replied Dale, 
cutting paper into slips. 

Phillips laughed again, and answer- 
ed good-naturediy, ‘‘ Well, she’s dif- 
ferent from the girls I’ve been used to, 
and if you try to understand her, you 
have to think a good deal about her. 
You'll see her this evening, and know 
what I mean.” 

Dale laid down his scissors and 
twisted the strips of paper into cords, 
After he had knotted them together, 
he swept them from the table impa- 
tiently. ‘‘ Well, ['m sorry I came 
east,” he said at length. ‘‘I was dis- 
eontented before I came, and I don’t 
see that I've improved matters.” 

‘* What has that got to do with Miss 
Burton ?” asked Phillips. 

‘*Miss who? Oh, the young lady. 
Nothing of course, except that I invol- 
untarily compared myself to her. I 
suppose we beth came to Washington 
in search of something we did not 
leave behind us. I suppese we are 
both disappointed, and would both 
have been wiser not to have come.” 

“You take a gloomy view of the 
situation, Dale. You can’t expect to 
feel at home here in a week or two. I 
should droop for a day or so out at 
your fort; but I should revive in time, 
and take an interest in prairie dogs 
and antelopes, and you'll clear up and 
look kindly upon Washington yet.” 

‘* Weil, I wish I were back among 
the prairie dogs and antelopes. But I 
suppose if I were there, I should wish 
myself away again. I’m sorry my sister 
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is married. I think if I had her out 
at the fort with me, it would make a 
great difference”; and he got up and 
looked gloomily out of the window, 
only smiling and saying, ‘‘ No, I guess 
not,” when Phillip suggested that 
somebody else’s sister might make a 
difference in his camp life. ‘‘I’ve 
only a few weeks more of business 
here,” he added more cheerfully, as 
he lit a cigar. ‘‘I thought as I was 
coming east I would try to extend the 
time; but now I'l! gladly go back. I re- 
member,” he said, seating himself 
again, ‘‘ Jackson, who went out as 
major of our regiment, used to say, 
that after a man was thirty he could 
not begin a new life, and I fancy he 
was right. I’ve been a soldier too 
long to turn civilian again.” 

** Yes, [remember Jackson’s croak- 
ings, and he used to say that he 
didn’t know of a surer way of making 
himself and some woman perfectly 
wretched than by marrying her, sim- 
ply because he was thirty-four, and 
had not the best temper in the world; 
but he tried the experiment neverthe- 
less, after the war was over, and I had 
to remind him of his theory last sum- 
mer at the sea-side, when I happened 
one day on him and his wife watching 
their boys playing in the sand. I nev- 
er took much stock in Jackson’s be- 
liefs,” Phillips added. ‘‘ But what's 
gone wrong since you came east {” 
he resumed. ‘‘ In what way have you 
been disappointed ?” 

‘“‘In nothing but myself, if I am 
honest. Here I am, thirty-six years 
old, and what doI amount to in the 
world ?” 

‘* Well, s major in the regular army 
isn’t a nobody.” 

‘‘But I'm doing no good. Any 
lieutenant in my regiment could take 
my place any day.” 

‘‘ Well, for the matter of that,” re- 
plied Phillips, ‘‘that is one of the hu- 
miliating things of this life. There 
are very few of us, if we should 
all be as honest as you are, but would 
have to acknowledge that another 
could fill his place about as well as he 
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himself does. We tumble or are lift- 
ed into our places, and manage to get 
through with our round of duties, but 
still the man who went just before or 
came just after us might have got 
through with them just as well.” 

‘¢ Yes, I suppose so,” answered Dale ; 
and he sat thinking it over, with a 
cloud on his handsome sensitive face, 
which gradually passed away to give 
place to a smile, as he looked across at 
Phillips, whose beaming countenance 
was trying in vain to wear a look of 
sympathy and absorbing interest in 
the subject. He arose, and taking up 
his hat, said, ‘‘ Well, Phillips, I won’t 
bore you any more with my grumbling. 
I get under a cloud occasionally, but I 
don’t stay there long”; and he picked 
up Mrs. Stone’s note ; he read it through 
again, then saying he would be ready 
when Phillips should call for him, and 
in spite of his friend’s assurances that 
his conversation had interested in- 
stead of boring him, he hurried off. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Arter luncheon Jenny had gone, ac- 
cording to agreement, to drive with 
Miss Burton to Arlington, and Miss 
Burton found her so entertaining and 
affectionate that she was completely 
won over to the army of Jenny’s ad- 
mirers. She had thought since accept- 
ing the invitation she should not es- 
pecially like this fashionable stylish 
girl, and was almost sorry she had 
consented to go with her; she should 
only feel her stiff, unfashionable ways 
more by comparison, she feared, and 
then the thought of spending an af. 
ternoon with one whose life and sur- 
roundings were so different from her 
own was a dull prospect. What 
would they talk about, she wondered. 
But Jenny was at no loss for subjects, 
and as they drove back to Washington 
just at dark, they were chatting mer- 
rily, the quiet Miss Burton’s reserve 
and rat!icr chilly formality having long 
since we:med and melted away. Ag- 
nes recvived her with a sweet and un- 
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ceremonious welcome, and Mr. Stone, 
who followed his wife blindly, and his 
own hospitable instincts in all social 
matters, gave her a hearty greeting. 
So the formidable entrée had been made 
safely, and she felt sure of a pleasant 
evening. The two girls were standing 
looking at a basket of flowers, admir- 
ing them, when Phillips and Major 
Dale were announced. 

‘*Have you other friends invited to 
dine with you?” asked Miss Burton, 
with a quick look at her modest dress, 
which she felt would never meet the 
requirements of a fashionable dinner- 
party. 

‘**No one but Mr. Phillips, whom you 
know, and his friend Major Dale,” and 
Jenny left her to speak to the new 
comers, 

Miss Burton stood watching them 
all as she fingered nervously the cool, 
fragrant flowers, and she felt all her 
old shyness of and resentment toward 
these fashionable easy people whom 
but a moment before she liked so 
much. She felt somehow entrapped, 
and was angry with Mrs. Stone and 
Janette for asking her to come; so 
when Phillips discovered her, while 
making a polite speech to Jenny, it 
was not strange that the expression he 
saw upon her face was the very one he 
had described to Jenny that night at 
the theatre. He hastened toward her 
in his impetuous fashion, and holding 
out his hand, hoped she had not for- 
gotten him; that she had enjoyed her 
drive with Miss Bell, who, he said, had 
refused to recognize a hint he had 
given her to the effect that he would 
like to be of the party, and assured her 
of his pleasure at finding her at Mrs. 
Stone’s. All this show of friendliness 
and interest had the effect of reconcil- 
ing Miss Burton to the unexpected ap- 
pearance of Phillips and his friend, 
and she warmed sufficiently under his 
sunshiny presence to begin a natural, 
girlish reply, which was interrupted, 
however, by Agnes approaching to in- 
troduce Major Dale, and soon after 
dinner was announced. 

Miss Burton fell back into an almost 
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painful silence when she found herself 
seated with Mr. Stone at one hand and 
Major Dale at the other, and from the 
depths of which the most determined 
and kindliest efforts of Agnes and 
* Jenny failed to pry her, and where 
they tacitly agreed to leave her, with 
now and then a pieasant remark which 
should make her feel that she was not 
neglected. Jenny dashed away after 
her usual reckless fashion, followed at 
times and again led by Phillips. Ag-- 
nes was always graceful and ready, 
Major Dale elegant and brilliant, and 
Mr. Stone overflowing with content- 
ment and good nature, so they were a 
merry party in spite of her, for which 
she was devoutly thankful, as it was 
no premeditated malice on her part, 
dhe again and again assured herself, 
that she should sit there silent and 
grim in panic-stricken silence. Once 
more in the parlor, she regained her 
courage so far as to enter into a con- 
versation with Mr. Stone concerning 
the politics of Wisconsin, and from 
which she derived such real pleasure 
that she almost regretted the approach 
of Phillips, who, in addition to a flighty 
description of a reception the evening 
before, he was giving the others, had 
been an amused listener and observer 
ef these two. He sat down near them, 
and entered into their politics with the 
zest which he felt in everything, for 
the first ten minutes, and when that 
was exhausted found plenty else to en- 
tertain her with. Mr. Stone had mean- 
time excused himself, and she was get- 
ting to feel quite at ease again; so 
much so that she had ceased to watch 
Jenny or to reprimand herself for her 
social shortcomings. 

‘* How beautiful those flowers are,” 
she had said, pointing to the table. 

** You are fond of flowers of course,” 
said Phillips. ‘‘I wonder if Mrs. 
Stone has showed you her conservatory 
yet?” 

‘*No; we were on our way to it when 
you came in.” 

‘*T wish she would let me have the 
pleasure. It is a little gem in its way. 
I never saw one so tastefully arranged. 
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Mrs. Stone,” turning to Agnes, ‘ will 
you let me give Miss Burton a glimpse 
into fairy land? She says she has not 
been in your conservatory.” 

‘Certainly, Mr. Phillips, but do not 
lay a destroying hand upon my ferns. 
I know they make the most graeeful 
foliage for those pretty bouquets you 
are so skilful in arranging, but I for- 
bid you touching them. Anything 
else you are welcome to,’ she replied 
laughing. 

‘*Oh, how lovely !” exclaimed the 
girl as they stepped into the bowery 
place, with its heavy, rich atmosphere, 
its low, dripping fountain, and soften- 
ed light through ground glass globes 
which hung from the roof and shone 
on the glossy plants, and when the eye 
was accustomed to the dim light, 
brought out the starry white orange 
blossoms and the many-tinted rose- 
buds. No wonder, the flower-loving 
girl thought, that he had called it 
fairyland. She had never seen 
beautiful a place, and it almost pained 
her. 

‘* How exquisite, how perfectly love- 
ly,” she said again as she sank into a 
chair beside the fountain. 

‘*Yes, it is a charming place. I 
think it is just like Mrs. Stone. You 
would see the resemblance if you knew 
her well,” he said. 

‘*Yes, she is beautiful and sweet as 
these flewers. But how funny that 
you should say it. I thought I was 
the only person who had those odd 
fancies. Now do you know,” confi- 
dentially, ‘‘ where I taught last sum- 
mer my schoolhouse always reminded 
me of one of my little boys, whose hair 
was cut closely. I suppose it was be- 
cause it had no eaves to speak of. I 
described it to my sisters, and we al- 
ways call it Billy now.” 

Phillips laughed. ‘‘ Then you are a 
school teacher ?” 

‘* Yes,” with a look to see how the 
announcement would affect him. 

‘*Do you like it ?” 

‘*Not very well, but I have to do 
something,” she added, thinking she 
might as well go on. ‘This is my 
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first winter out of school since I was 
seventeen.” 

‘“ynen I suppose you are enjoying 
your vacation. At least I hope you 
are.” 

‘Yes, though sometimes I wish I 
was at home with my mother and sis- 
ters. I think I should be happier.” 

‘*You western people do not like 
us. There’s my friend Dale can hard- 
ly be civil about Washington. Is al- 
ways wishing himself back on the 
plains.” 

‘Is he? I should think he would 
like Washington.” 

sé Why 7” 

‘Oh, because——” she would like to 
have said because he has plenty of 
clothes, boards at a first-class hotel, 
is handsome and sought after; but 
she did not finish her sentence, only 
dipped her fingers into the foun- 
tain instead. Phillips caught a hand- 
ful of drops as they fell, shook them 
from his fingers into the water, de- 
ceiving a greedy fish that had come 
near the surface. 

‘*Why, how mean,” cried Miss Bur- 
ton laughing; ‘‘he thought you had 
something for him to eat.” 

‘*No; it was something for him to 
drink. Do you really think it was 
mean of me? I 

A merry laugh from the doorway 
made them look up, and there stood 
Jenny, Agnes, and Major Dale watch- 
ing them. Miss Burton hastily stood 
up, and dried her hand upon her hand- 
kerchief, and wished Miss Bell would 
not pounce upon people so. Phillips 
was ready for any emergency, at any 
time, and looked smiling and serene. 

**Do they not look picturesque, Ma- 
jor Dale ?” cried Jenny. 

**Yes, I think Phillips’s style is 
quite suited to a sylvan scene like 
this.” 

‘Oh, Mr. Phillips’s style is versa- 
tile. He is always suited to any 
scene,” said Agnes. 

‘*Kind as usual, Mrs. Stone, start- 
ling as usual, Miss Bell, and—Dale, 





How shall I rank thee upon glory’s page ? 
Thou more than soldier and just less a sage,”’ 
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said Phillips, turning from one to the 
other, Miss Burton watching with 
amazement his easy way of turning 
upon his assailants, as he continued to 
parry the jests, and she was deeply 
thankful that she was not the one upon 
whom they were showered. She had 
withdrawn into the shadow of a lemon 
tree, whose rich odorous leaves formed 
a screen, behind which she could 
watch. Agnes came to her rescue at 
once, and took her to a distant part of 
the conservatory to show her a collec- 
tion of heather. Phillips soon follow- 
ed them to offer his services in sever- 
ing the wiry twigs and in cutting the 
bouquet which Agnes had given him 
the liberty to make for Miss Burton. 
Jenny and Major Dale appropriated 
the chairs beside the fountain, giving 
Phillips ample reason to say that their 
object from the first had been to se- 
cure them. 

Two weeks after, Dale entered his 
room to find Phillips in possession. 
‘*Hello!” cried Phillips, welcoming 
him cordially to his own room. 
‘* Where have you been? I’ve waited 
half an hour for you.” 

“*T have been calling at Mr. Stone’s. 
I stopped for you, but you were out. 
Where were you ?” 

‘* Well,” said Phillips laughing, ‘‘I 
came to tell you about a call I have 
been making. I was in the neighbor- 
hood, so I went in to see Miss Burion. 
Her cousins were at the theatre, the 
children were in bed, and she—poor girl 
—was in tears. She was very glad to see 
me, and put away her writing at once. 
She was writing to her mother, and own- 
ed that she was a little homesick.” 

Phillips paused, and Dale said, ‘*I 
do not see anything to laugh at ina 
poor homesick girl.” 

‘‘Laugh, eh! Do you think me 
such a heartless scamp? On the con- 
trary I did my best to cheer her up. 
She is really a bright little thing when 
you can persuade her to talk, and be- 
fore I came away she had given me a 
most entertaining account of her 
home. What do you suppose she told 
me, Dale?” 
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**T couldn’t possibly guess; some 
deep confidence of course. You are 
always being made a confidant of.” 

‘Yes, it was a confidence that I 
will bet a good deal no woman in 
Washington ever whispered to living 
man before. And yet she spoke it out 
bok »nough, laughing heartily at the 
remen vance of it.” 

Well, do not pause so long; I 
* to hear. What did she teil 
you?” 

‘**T asked her when she would go 
back to Wisconsin, and she said about 
the first of May. She would not begin 
teaching until later, but she must be 
at home in time to help clean house. 
‘Help do what ?’ Isaid in amazement ; 
for honestly I never saw a young lady 
who had cleaned house before. She 
blushed and said, ‘I suppose you think 
it’s awful for me to know how to clean 
house; but we live in the country, and 
can only occasionally get help. You 
should see my sister and me beating 
carpets every spring in our orchard. 
It is hard work, and we hate to do it; 
but we have to take our choice be- 
tween that or dusty ones.’ Then she 
went on to tell how she and her sister 
Kate once, after putting the carpet up 
on a line, sat down on the grass to rest 
preparatory to beating it, and got to 
talking of all the people they hated, 
until they concluded to whip these 
enemies over the carpet’s back. So 
they picked up their poles, sprang up 
and flew at it. The first it did duty 
for was a school director who had hu- 
miliated them somehow; the next was 
a minister who always managed to call 
when they were scrubbing the parlor 
floor, and who was always obliged to 
make his way on tiptoe to the centre 
of the room, where they set him a 
chair amid the rushing waters and 
their brooms.” 

‘““What a happy old king of a 
preacher to have the floor scrubbed 
under his unworthy feet by two sweet 
girls,” interrupted Dale. 

‘*And they wound up the. exercise 
by beating the imaginary breath out of 
a culprit who had let Kate take herself 
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home from a party, with only a lantern 
and an umbrella for company.” 

Both of the young men laughed 
long and heartily, and Miss Burton 
could not have made herself more in- 
teresting to them than she had done 
by the announcement of her novel ac- 
complishment. 

‘*T wonder what my sister would 
have said if she could have heard her 
tell the story? She would have ad- 
mired her in an uncomprehending 
manner, and would have been amazed 
at the softness and whiteness of her 
hands, and would finally have con- 
cluded that somehow she was a dan- 
gerous person to know, and would 
straightway have hoped that little Lil 
would not talk that way to gentlemen 
when she becomes a young lady. And 
yet what a lady Miss Burton is,” and 
he clasped his hands over his head and 
rocked on the back legs of his chair, 
musing about her. 

Dale watched him attentively for a 
while, and then said, 

‘“*T wonder if she is the woman 
whose probable coming Mrs. Stone de- 
plored the first day I called there ?¢ ” 

Phillips settled his chair upon its 
four legs. ‘‘Oh, no; that woman is 
as far in the future as ever.” 

“Tf that is the case,” moralized 
Dale, ‘‘ you must be careful. You know 
girls of Miss Burton’s age are given to 
hero-worship, and although you are 
not just my idea of a hero, you may 
be her’s; so don’t make yourself too 
entertaining to her.” 

‘““What a croaker you are, Dale. 
Isn’t it about time for you to be get- 
ting back to your fort, where people 
are good enough for you ?” 

‘That reminds me of what I meant 
to tell you. I’ve about concluded to 
have my leave extended.” 

‘*That’s a capital idea. But what 
has reconciled you to Washington? I 
thought you had a lofty scorn for us ?” 

Dale only said that as he found the 
time of his stay growing shorter, he 
was beginning to like Washington, 
and as this was the first furlough he 
had asked for since the close of the 
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war, he could easily have it made as 
long as he liked. Phillips, with his 
own heart half gone, though he saw 
under this obscure answer a different 
reason than that given by the soldier, 
and nothing loth to see his friend in 
the same plight as himself, kept silent, 
but smiled blandly upon him. Indeed 
it seemed to silence them both, for 
after the coal fire had been persuaded 
into bright blaze, and companion ci- 
gars begin to yield their incense, 
which summons up some idol, not a 
word was spoken until Phillips threw 
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away the fragrant fragment, and de- 
clared he must be off. 

‘** What will you be busy about to- 
morrow afternoon?” asked Dale as 
they were parting. 

‘* Why, you see,” said Phillips, toss- 
ing his hat from one hand to the other, 
‘‘Miss Burton has seen very little of 
the suburbs of Washington, so I offer- 
ed to take her for a drive.” 

‘‘Very kind and disinterested in 
you,” said Dale, enjoying his embar- 
rassment, ‘‘ But be careful that the car- 
pet does not have todo duty for you.” 
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T was only a voice that swept through the hall, 





In accents responsive to somebody’s call, 
From a form that I did not see; 
But the door stood ajar, and the sound made way, 
As its musical rhythm asserted its sway, 
And fatefully floated to me. 


At first it was only a thrilling surprise, 

Inviting the soul from its slumber to rise 
After toil of a tedious day; 

And the paper and pencil seemed tired too, 

And suggested the artist’s labor was through, 
Till lit by the morning’s ray. 


But the spell of that voice was a potent spell, 
And its musical cadences rose and fell 
In dreams and in day’s ecstasy; 
Till the brain gave heed to no other tone, 
And the soul was in bondage to this alone, 
Nor mourned for its lost liberty. 


We have never yet met—but that voice so clear 
With its marvellous melody smote my ear, 
As Love’s own reveille; 
And till heart-throbs are silenced by Death’s tattoo 
That voice I shall hear, and the long sleep through, 
Be the call to eternity ! 
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THEATRES IN YEDDO, 





HE Japanese may be called the 
French of the East—if for no 
other reason, their fondness for amuse- 
ments, processions, theatrical perform- 
ances, and féte days would entitle 
them to that designation. Going to 
the theatre is with the masses one of 
the great pleasures of life—the aristoc- 
racy do not frequent the theatres; it is 
not considered fitting or decorous that 
high dignitaries, men of letters, or im- 
portant personages should be seen in 
such places. Their wives, however, 
enjoy the pleasures of the drama, dis- 
guised in the dress of women of the 
people. Nowhere are the social lines 
more distinctly drawn between differ- 
ent classes than in Japan. After the 
nobles, who are almost Chinese in their 
exclusiveness, come the three inferior 
classes, the peasants, artisans, and 
traders, from whose ranks are drawn 
the great majority of the audiences at 
the Japanese theatres. Fora stranger 
the show commences before he enters 
the playhouse. 

The building is easily recognized by 
its height, by the little pagoda-like 
poop deck which surmounts it, from 
which a watchman is constantly on the 
lookout, and gives immediate alarm in 
case of fire; and by the two low pas- 
sageways which form the entrance, 
guarded by ticket-takers sitting squat 
on the ground in the midst of little 
piles of small coin. Large show bills, 
covered with lifelike representations 
of the principal personages, and of the 
piece to be played, boldly executed in 
Chinese ink, vermilion, and gold, are 
surrounded by gaping crowds. These 
bills are changed about once a month, 
unless a piece has an exceptional suc- 
cess. Farces as a general thing have 
a longer run than the ‘legitimate 
drama,” which here, as with the an- 
cient Greeks and the ‘‘ mysteries” of 
the middle ages, has a religious origin. 


There are many theatres at Yeddo. 
Those of Shimbara and Naka-Bashi, 
situated in the centre of the town, de- 
pend mostly on chance custom—the 
really popular theatres being those of 
Asaksa. 

A word of explanation may be use- 
ful in connection with this famous re- 
sort of a large portion of the people of 
Yeddo. If, after passing through the 
northern gate of the city, one keeps on 
up the right bank of the river, passing 
through a densely populated and ani- 
mated quarter, a brisk walk soon 
brings one to a stone arch, through 
which a flagged way leads to a vast en- 
closure filled with religicus monu- 
ments, temples, chapels, and pagodas, 
to say nothing of a multitude of small 
buildings of a widely different and 
much less sacred character. This is 
Asaksa. In many respects it can be 
fitly compared to what the Palais Roy- 
al was in the early days of the French 
Revolution, the bonzes taking the 
place of the ‘‘abbés” of old. 

Religion and pleasure meet here on 
an equal footing. Young libertines 
and old sinners go hand in hand to- 
gether among the crowds of pious 
Buddhists who come to worship at their 
favorite shrines. The place is crowd- 
ed with fortune-tellers, sellers of amu- 
lets, and already printed prayers, the 
latter of which are rolled up in little 
balls and thrown in front of the god- 
dess Quannen. Somnambulists tell 
you of the absent and the dead, of 
love and marriage. Mountebanks 
swallow swords and exhibit wonderful 
feats of strength, and from the small 
buildings of which we have already 
spoken, young ladies in charge of 
equivocal mothers smilingly invite the 
stranger to enter. Beyond one sees 
another town, of which Asaksa is but 
an outskirt; this is Yoshivara, where 
since time immemorial the Japanese 
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have banished, installed, and organiz- 
ed the army of unfortunates, who live 
by exercising a profession which is 
legally protected and acknowledged as 
being a necessary consequence of the 
social evil. 

The theatres or shibai-yis are on the 
right, after passing the arch. Asaksa 
is the centre of pleasure for the fast 
young men and women of Yeddo; here 
intrigues are commenced and carried 
on; quict little dinners, where both 
love and politics are discussed, take 
place here, and above all it is noted for 
the wild orgies of the aristocracy, 
which often terminate in bloody af- 
frays. 

It is not necessary in Yeddo, as with 
us, to hurry through one’s dinner in 
order to arrive at the theatre in time 
for the first act. You must, however, 
get up betimes in the morning. The 
play commences at six A. M., and ends 
between eight and nine in the evening. 
One can form an idea of the physical 
endurance of both actors and audience 
on learning that some pieces consume 
more than three consecutive days be- 
fore they are brought to a close. 

The sun is scarcely up before a mot- 
ley crowd presses around the entrance 
of the theatre, attracted by the sound 
of the drum, which announces the be- 
ginning of the show. Small traders, 
who have shut up shop for that partic- 
ular day, press against artisans, boat- 
men, coolies, and sunburnt peasants, 
who spend on these entertainments 
the profits resulting from the previous 
day’s sale of their slender garden pro- 
duce. They are all dressed in their 
holiday clothes. The women more es- 
pecially are very brave; their toilet on 
these occasions is an important mat- 
ter. They have had to rise long be- 
fore daylight in order to attend to the 
affairs of the household, after which 
comes the much more serious business 
of whitewashing their necks, shoul- 
ders, breasts, and arms with a sort of 
milky starchlike unguent, which at a 
distance—but only at a distance—gives 
that peculiar whiteness to the skin so 
much admired by the Japanese; then 
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the eyebrows are blackened; a slight 
layer of gold, which in a few hours as- 
sumes a cherry-colored tint, is laid on 
the lips; the ‘‘obi,” a long wide 
silken sash, is folded or wound around 
the body and tied in a gigantic bow 
behind. The whole is crowned by 
one of those wonderful structures worn 
by Japanese women on the top of their 
heads. Everything being now in rea- 
diness, the gentleman harnessed to the 
djinrikichia is politely requested to 
transport madame to the theatre in the 
vehicle, to which he is attached both 
es horse and driver. At last they ar- 
rive at the box office, situated in a tea 
house adjoining the theatre; a ticket 
is purchased, a cushion is hired, on 
which each one sits, squat on the floor, 
an illustrated playbill is bought, and 
the spectators seat themselves, in the 
happiest frame of mind, with that un- 
conquerable resolution of being amus- 
ed which we so much admire and envy 
in children, The interior of the thea- 
tre, raised a few feet from the ground, 
is square, one side being occupied by 
the stage, in front of which hangs the 
drop-curtain ; it is lighted by windows 
from the top; there is an upper or bal- 
cony story, containing the choice 
seats, also an amphitheatre for the 
poorer classes. The ground floor is di- 
vided up into small squares, and looks 
more like a checkerboard than any- 
thing else. These squares are the 
boxes, each seating four persons, who 
face each other and look sideways at 
the stage. In the centre of the square 
is a littie pan of red-hot coals, at 
which they incessantly light and re- 
light their diminutive copper pipes. 
During the whole time a constant 
feasting seems to be going on; plates 
of rice and fish are succeeded by can- 
dies, sweetmeats, and other delicacies, 
sold by licensed venders, who peram- 
bulate the passages between acts, of- 
fering their wares in sing-song, sleepy 
nasal tones; nothing escapes them, 
however; the slightest sign from a 
would-be buyer brings them in a flash 
to his side. 

When the chop-sticks are for a mo- 
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ment laid aside, little bottles of sakki 
and cups of tea make their appearance. 
Empty dishes are carried off and al- 
most instantly replaced by full ones. 
Notwithstanding these interesting oc- 
cupations, great attention is given to 
the piece. When a favorite actor 
makes his appearance the whole audi- 
ence become electrified, and testify 
their delight by a series of shouts, 
yells, and cries which no kuvwn com- 
bination of vowels and consonants can 
adequately render. They do not all 
shout together, but the yells run rap- 
idly from group to group, reminding 
one of the falling of a stone as it 
bounds down the side of a mountain. 
Their enthusiasm is kept within prop- 
er bounds by a sort of inspector or po- 
liceman seated on a small raised plat- 
form in the centre of the theatre, who 
preserves order and summarily ejects 
all disturbers of the public peace. 

The orchestra, placed in a stage box 
to the left, is composed of drums, 
flutes, and three-stringed guitars. The 
musicians are clothed in priestly robes 
in memory of the earliest theatrical 
performances given in honor of the 
gods, 

They have no mercy on the audi- 
ence, but play almost incessantly— 
during the piece to accompany the re- 
citative, and between the acts to enliven 
the public. One of the strongest 
proofs of the gentleness and strength 
of mind of the Japanese is the admira- 
ble fortitude with which fifteen hun- 
dred people listen to this unearthly 
and diabolical music for twelve con- 
secutive hours, without exhibiting the 
slightest signs of mental alienation. 
Two aisles or gangways lead from 
either end of the stage to the front en- 
trance of the theatre, going directly 
through the little checkerboard 
squares. The actors generally make 
their entrance on the stage by these 
gangways, passing through the audi- 
ence and under their very noses. 

Though the actors belong to the 
lowest classes, they often endear them- 
selves to the public at large, who be- 
come much infatuated with certain fa- 
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vorites. It has not unfrequently hap- 
pened that a celebrated actor has been 
magnificently buried by popular sub- 
scription and mourned by the whole 
population. The best of them receive 
about one thousand rios ($1,100) per 
year. They are often interested in the 
profits of the enterprise. Some play 
gratuitously, with a view of making 


themselves known to the public. Wo- 
men never appear on the stage. Their 


parts are taken by men, and so clever- 
ly do they do it in dress, manner, and 
gesture that the illusion would be com- 
plete were they not betrayed by the 
voice. 

The Japanese far excel their neigh- 
bors, the Chinese, in stage machinery, 
and are quite above the clumsy ar- 
rangements in vogue in Shakespeare’s 
time. The whole stage forms one half 
of a circle, turning on a pivot, very 
much such an affair as one sees at our 
railway stations; at a given signal the 
stage moves slowly around, carrying 
with it actors, scenery, furniture, and 
everything else—the actors meanwhile 
continuing their dialogue—the other 
side of the circle soon presents itself 
with other actors, who are already in 
animated conversation, and thus the 
piece goes on all day long. Some- 
times the stage will turn five times in 
the short space of half an hour. A 
somewhat curious feature is the shadow. 
One can give it no other name—an 
individual dressed in black from head 
to foot, who accompanies and keeps 
behind the actor, never for a moment 
leaving him. He hands him all the 
little accessories of which he has need: 
gives him a bench to sit on when sit- 
ting becomes necessary, and finally, to- 
ward the close of the day, holds a lan- 
tern at the end of a stick, under the 
actor’s nose, so that the audience may 
lose nothing of the play of his features 
or his gestures. The long, tedious 
tragedies, in which passion is torn to 
tatters, are to a stranger, who sees 
nothing but ranting, strutting, and 
mouthing, tiresome to a degree. The 
costumes are magnificent, the cushions 
or mats are uncomfortable, the smells 
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are intolerable, and the whole is in- 
comprehensible. Not so with the 
light comedies and farces taken from 
every-day scenes of familiar life. These 
are amusing to a foreigner, even 
though he may not understand the 
language. In comic delineations of 
character the actors of Yeddo exhibit 
a fineness of observation, a thorough- 
ness of study, an exuberant and natu- 
ral abandon of manner, combined with 
an exquisite finish and grace of action, 
which quite equals the best efforts of 
the most clever French comedians. 
One very noticeable feature is that 
they play to each other, and not to the 
audience ; if a bon mot or witty saying 
occurs, they do not turn to the audi- 
ence and emphasize it, as if they 
doubted the intelligence of the public, 
but pass it quietly and gracefully over, 
as a person of good taste might do in 
ordinary conversation. Not a word is 
lost by the spectators, who give the 
most marked attention to the dialogue, 
and evince their approbation at any 
particularly clever hit by quaint little 
suppressed cries of inward delight, 
very different from the boisterous and 
unmeaning applause bestowed on the 
strutting heroes of the ‘legitimate 
drama.” In one case the author and 
actors are in intimate, sympathetic re- 
lations with the audience; they appeal 
to their daily experience and observa- 
tion as it surrounds them in every pro- 
fession, avocation, and walk of Japa- 
nese life. On the other hand the 
drama is stilted, unnatural, and above 
all, wants the charm of novelty and va- 
riety. 

If the Japanese could choose a pa- 
tron among the classics of antiquity, 
the poet Aristophanes would be a most 
fitting selection. They have a keen 
sense of the ridiculous, as is evidenced 
by their caricatures, popular literature, 
fantastic paintings on silk, humorous 
illustrated fables, all manner of comic 
sketches, and carvings in ivory. 

A farce called ‘‘ Kami-ya Djiyé,” or 
‘*Djiyé the Paper-seller,” which had a 
great run last year at one of the Asak- 
sa theatres, will give us some insight 
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into the actual life of the middle or trad- 
ing classes. It must, however, be first 
understood that in Japan the legiti- 
mate family, the family par eacellence, 
is a sacred institution, which cannot 
without profanation be represented or 
portrayed on the stage. 

The mother, the daughter, and the 
wife are morally surrounded by great 
and impassable social barriers. With 
much personal liberty of action, their 
affections are supposed to be entirely 
under the control of their respective 
heads of families. The list of senti- 
ments in which they are permitted to 
indulge is very limited. Love is not 
one of them. A virtuous young girl, 
of parents never mind how humble, 
who should be in love, or portrayed or 
spoken of as suffering from the tender 
passion, would shock the good people 
of Japan, and upset all their ideas of 
the conventional decencies of social 
life. They must then look for their 
lovelorn damsels and stage heroines 
outside of the family circle—among 
the only class of women who are per- 
mitted full liberty of action in matters 
touching affairs of the heart—those 
who inhabit Yoshivara. 

In Japan courtesans are not as here 
overwhelmed with infamy. Sold by 
avaricious parents at a tender age, they 
are taught music and other accomplish- 
ments to fit them for a profession 
which yields them individually no pro- 
fit. It thus happens that the Japanese 
public are accustomed to sce these un- 
fortunate women portrayed on the 
stage, and watch with breathless inter- 
est the various vicissitudes and stormy 
scenes of their chequered lives. There 
are degrees in all classes, Among the 
demi-monde of Yeddo the quecha (bal- 
lad singer) occupies the first rank. 

The heroine of our comedy is a 
guecha by the name of O’Haré, She is 
passionately loved by a poor paper- 
seller, and returns his love; but Djiyé 
is too poor to advance the money nec- 
essary to buy her from her master and 
take her to his own home as a mekake, 
the name which designates those con- 
cubines the husband is legally permit- 
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ted to introduce and keep in his fami- 
ly. For her sake he has plunged him- 
self into debt, committed all manner 
of extravagances, made his legitimate 
wife wretched, and caused the unhap- 
piness of the whole family. O’Haré 
has another admirer, who is rich, but 
him she treats coldly. 

The piece opens with a scene in a tea- 
house at night. O’Haré is discoursing 
about her love for Djiyé with the 
landlady of the house, when a servant 
brings her a letter, which must be de- 
livered personally to O’Haré and only 
when she is alone. This is done with 
great apparent mystery. The letter 
comes from the unhappy wife of Djiyé. 
The guecha reads it with much emo- 
tion—seems for a moment plunged in 
deep thought, then suddenly, as if ac- 
complishing a sacrifice, she trembling- 
ly writes an answer and gives it to the 
bearer. Just herea little comic by-play 
comes in. The letter-bearer asks 
O’Haré, ‘‘Has she forgotten anything? ” 
No; she has forgotten nothing. The 
cunning servant hesitates, examines 
his lantern with great care, and finally 
goes slowly out, but returns imme- 
diately, pretending to have been at- 
tacked by a dog, and repeats with a 
leer, ‘‘ Have you not forgotten some- 
thing ?” She finally understands, and 
hands him wrapped in paper what 
Paddy would call the price of a glass 
of whiskey; whereupon, with . smile 
and a bow, he takes himself off regard- 
less of dogs. This little passage de- 
lights the audience—every square on 
the checker-board is filled with grin- 
ning Japanese. 

The letter-bearer has scarcely gone 
when Kahé, the rejected suitor, makes 
his appearance accompanied by his 
koskai (servant). Anirresistibly comic 
scene now takes place, Kahé pours 
forth his tale of love in the wildest 
accents of passion; speaks with the ut- 
most contempt of the poor wretch she 
loves, and paints in glowing colors a 
picture of the life of ease and elegance 
which awaits her if she will but con- 
sent to cast her lot with him. She 
treats him with disdain, Kahé then 
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appeals to his servant; a very amusing 
conversation takes place between the 
two concerning this singular treatment 
and the deplorable want of taste of 
O’Haré, in the bestowal of her affec- 
tions. But Kahé is a wit; he revenges 
himself by a biting satire. Looking 
around in vain for a guitar, he finally 
seizes a broomstick, throws himself in 
a passionate attitude, caricatures all 
the grimaces of a love-stricken swain, 
and breaks out in a song accompanied 
by his faithful koskai; the subject 
of the song being the unfortunate 
Djiyé: ‘‘ There was once upon a time 
a poor henpecked paper-seller; his 
household was on the verge of starva- 
tion; his wife beat him, his creditors 
pursued him; all this came from his 
love for a guecha, who ” ** Stop, 
stop,” cries the poor girl. ‘* Encore, 
encore,” shout the public, who are 
convulsed with laughter, and howl 
with delight. The finish of the acting 
and the comic rendering of the song 
are perfect in their way. One is in- 
voluntarily reminded of Grassot and 
Ravel in some of their side-split- 
ting farces of the Palais Royal theatre 
in Paris. At last the two women lose 
all patience, and Kahé is peremptorily 
dismissed. 

In the mean time Djiyé’s father de- 
termines to make an effort to save his 
son from the fatal effects of his unfor- 
tunate passion by a direct appeal to 
the guecha herself. We see him hur- 
rying toward the house, his head cov- 
ered by the black hood with which 
the votaries of pleasure conceal their 
features when they go to worship at 
the shrine of the Aspasias and Phry- 
nes of Yoshivara. He presents him- 
self as a samourai (a nobleman) seek- 
ing amusement and repose. Every 
one bows before his rank. O’Haré is 
requested to sing and dance. She re- 
fuses—she is too sad. The father of 
Djiyé affects great astonishment at this 
refusal; makes minute inquiries con- 
cerning her, and thus gains the infor- 
mation he came im quest of. Man- 
goyemon (the father) discovers himself 
to O’Haré and appeals to her to aban- 
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don his son and save him from dis- 
grace and ruin. She wants to die, and 
inquires the least painful mode of 
death. Mangoyemon reasons with her: 
‘*Why should you kill yourself ? Your 
lover will certainly follow your exam- 
ple. You will cause great unhappiness, 
Besides, have you not a mother who 
loves you? Who will console her for 
your death ?” 

O’Haré bursts into tears, promises to 
sacrifice herself, and faithfully carries 
out her promise through several 
more scenes in which the father, son, 
and O’Haré do a good deal in the way 
of spurious pathos, and much more in 
the way of exquisite comic acting. 
The guecha remains cold to all the en- 
treaties of Djiyé, who finally goes off 
with his father after reproaching her 
with her faithlessness, in a long and 
bitter tirade, which she bears with 
fortitude while turning away her head 
to conceal her flowing tears. 

The similarity of the plot with that 
of a popular opera the melody of which 
has thrilled the souls of all lovers of 
good music throughout Christendom, 
‘*The Traviata,” has no doubt already 
suggested itself to our readers. In 
both cases the heroine is chosen from 
the demi-monde, is surrounded with a 
halo and covered with glory. Vice is 
made attractive, and we instinctively 
pay tribute to the disinterested abne- 
gation of these unfortunate women. 
In Paris, London, and New York 
mothers take their daughters to hear 
Violetta pour forth her love and de- 
spair in the wild accents and soft 
strains of Verdi's chef d’euvre. Can 
it honestly be said that the Jap- 
anese are in want of lessons of moral- 
ity from their more highly civilized 
brethren of the West? We very much 
doubt it. 

In the ‘‘Traviata” Violetta takes 
the principal part. With the Japa- 
nese this would never do; here woman 
occupies a secondary place. The chief 
character is Mangoyemon, clothed 
with the sacred mantel of paternal au- 
thority. The poor guecha does little 
else but sob during the whole play; 
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leaves the audience to divine the pas- 
sions by which ker heart is torn asun- 
der, and seems to sacrifice herself more 
in obedience to the stern appeal of the 
aged father than from an innate sense 
of disinterested abnegation. The fa- 
ther never for a moment seems to 
doubt of success; he uses no entrea- 
ties, no prayers, but assumes a tone of 
command, and is obeyed without re- 
sistance. 

After what we have said a glance at 
the theatres of Shimbara and Naka- 
Bashi will be sufficient. Here the le- 
gitimate drama alternates with simple 
ballets of no great merit, and broad 
farces, which have a great hold on the 
affections of the people. Of late the 
introduction of western habits, cus- 
toms, and dress has offered a rich mine 
to the popular caricaturists and hu- 
morous writers. The growing impor- 
tance of the civilization and influence 
of the West is strongly and severely 
criticised on the stage. Japanese 
tragedy is so far behind what one 
might expect from a people so perfect 
in the walk of comedy, that we were 
moved to seek out Sodguro, who, as a 
tragic actor, stands to-day at the head 
of his profession in Yeddo, and ask 
him, ‘‘ Why is it that you roar so loud- 
ly and make such violent gestures in 
your tragic parts? It seems to me that 
a daimio or a great soldier would not 
speak or act thus.” ‘Very true,” 
said he, ‘‘ but if we represent them on 
the stage as acting like ordinary mor- 
tals, they would never be recognized 
as heroes.” This answer contains the 
secret of the state of the dramatic art 
in Japan. They feel that far above 
the level of every-day life is another 
higher, nobler sphere, which belongs to 
the drama. Above vulgar human pas- 
sions they seek confusedly for the he- 
roic sentiments of tragedy, and in this 
search they lose themselves, 

The extreme Orient, it must be ac- 
knowledged, has never known the 
grand simplicity of the Greeks in art 
and literature. Their conception of a 
superior world is portrayed by a gross 
exaggeration of the realities and types 
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by which they are surrounded and 
with which they are familiar. 

The fondness for the stage is too 
widely spread in Japan to permit the 
higher classes to ignore it entirely. 
Though they do not mingle with the 
masses, they have their own private 
theatrical entertainments, of a some- 
what official character, more select, 
more elegant, and less gay. 

In the princely ‘‘ yaskis” which 
have been taken from their owners, 
and are now devoted to schools, to 
governmental purposes, and are used 
as dwellings for Europeans in the ser- 
vice of the State, are still to be traced 
the outlines of the large room which 
served asa theatre. The stage, an el- 
evated platform on wheels, covered 
with a velarium, was rolled in the gar- 
den in front of the veranda. With- 
out the slightest assistance in the way 
of scenic decoration, the choir recited 
long poetical pieces or religious fables, 
while the actors accompanied the reci- 
tative with a slow, graceful dance, ex- 
planatory of the plot, which was often 
very obscure. The orchestra, placed 
below and in front of the actors, is 
composed principally of flutes, flageo- 
lets, and little reed pipes, which give 
forth certain sounds, reminding one 
vaguely of the overture to ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin.” One can scarcely speak of the 
theatre without referring to the do- 
main of romance and light literature. 
They go hand in hand together. It is 
very difficult to get the text of a Ja- 
panese play. The booksellers will 
give you the novel on which it is 
founded, or from which it is taken. 
The play itself is scarcely ever to be 
found. 

Women are the principal readers of 
novels and works of fiction, which are 
printed in Shira-Kana, the only char- 
acters taught to the so-called gentler 
sex. Every young girl who is well 
enough off to dispense with daily la- 
bor subscribes to a circulating library 
for ten cents a month. She is fur- 
nished as many books, both old and 
new, as she can devour. With the 
exception of the title, these literary 
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productions resemble each other won- 
derfully, and form about as dreary 
reading as one can well imagine. 

The strolling player or mountebank 
is daily to be seen in the squares and 
public places of Yeddo, Seated in 
front of a little table, perched on a 
platform, he performs sleight-of-hand 
tricks, vomits fire from his mouth and 
nostrils, announces the ‘‘ very latest 
news,” relates the most recent scandal, 
and harangues the multitude generally 
on passing events. No people are 
more sensible to the charm of elo- 
quence than the Japanese. The sys- 
tem of public assemblies and itinerant 
lecturers was in vogue here long be- 
fore it was known in Europe. 

If in passing the door of a house you 
notice a number of pairs of shoes on 
the threshold, to each one of which is 
affixed a small numbered ticket, go in 
and take your seat among the audience, 
formed principally of men, seated squat 
on little mats. Serious subjects are be- 
ing discussed. The lecturer enlightens 
an attentive public, composed of small 
traders, clerks, and minor officials, on 
questions of commerce, law, morals, 
philosophy, and science. They listen 
piously to the words of wisdom as 
they fall from the lips of the speaker. 
With the exception of an occasional 
“the! he!” of approbation, and the 
noise made by the shaking out of the 
ashes from their little pipes into the 
tripod of glowing coals at their side, 
the strictest silence prevails. 

As with us, the occupation is a some- 
what lucrative one. These popular 
lecturers do not confine themselves to 
the capital. They are found in all the 
large towns and considerable villages, 
disseminating knowledge and educat- 
ing the public mind. They divide the 
field with the Buddhist 
whose lectures treat exclusively of reli- 
gion and morals. The audiences of these 
are largely composed of women and 
children. The time of the preaching 
of these sermons is made known in ad- 
vance by a notice posted on the door 
of the temple at which they are to be 
held. Any one may enter. Seated 
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pell-mell together on the floor, the au- 
dience commence by chanting with the 
priests the incomprehensible litany of 
theirsect. Each one, pipe in hand, now 
settles himself comfortably on his mat, 
to listen at his ease. The preacher, 
clothed in sacerdotal garb, enlightens 
them on their religious duties. His 
discourse sometimes takes a conversa- 
tional form, in which the faithful join 
by shouting ‘‘ Nammida, nammida,” 
repeated in different intonations of 
voice, adapted to the exigencies of 
the case. ‘‘ Nothing,” says the bonze, 
‘‘is more impure than the human 
body. It is covered with fat, and the 
eyes shed briny tears. . How 
great would be the error to look upon 
such clayey earth as the perfection of 
the beautiful.” 

‘*Nammida, nammida,” gayly shouts 
a contrite little sinner of some ten 
years old. The discourses are not al- 
ways so simple and so easily under- 
stood. When they touch on the rela- 
tions of the heavens and the earth, the 
sun and the stars, the order of the sea- 
sons, the mystery of the rose in the 
bud, the beauty of vegetation, the oc- 
cult effect of the rain and snow on the 
germ of wheat in the ground, dedu- 
cing therefrom lessons of filial obedi- 
ence, religious duty, and conjugal 
love, one is inclined to follow the ex- 
ample of the little girl and shout nam- 
mida, nammida, 
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Generally gay and lively, often light 
and frivolous, the Japanese is disposed 
to turn everything into pleasantry. 
He skims over the surface, and rarely 
goes to the bottom of things. He ex- 
cels in light criticism, caricatures, and 
humorous conceptions. In politics he 
makes a clever opposition jouraalist 
and a dangerous writer of epigrammat- 
ic political pamphlets. 

A few years ago the stranger on 
landing in Japan might have imagined 
himself transported back to feudal 
times. Soldiers dressed in coats of 
mail, and armed with the lance, citi- 
zens clothed in long, loose vestments, 
princely processions, a feudal organi- 
zation permeating the whole social 
fabric, and controlling all interests 
and classes, met him at every turn. 
The outward signs of this primitive 
civilization are gradually fading away. 
The mighty influences of steam and 
electricity are making themselves every- 
where felt; railways are being built, 
canals dug, telegraphs erected, mines 
opened and worked on the newest and 
most improved systems. The civiliza- 
tion of the West is pouring into the 
land through a thousand different 
channels. 

Will the mass of the nation be more 
happy or gain greater material well- 
being under this altered condition of 
affairs? It is, to say the least, an open 
question. 
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OT many weeks ago I was look- 
whe ing one day from a boat in the 
bay of Naples, to the island of Capri, 
then beginning to grow deep purple in 
its tint against the golden horizon of 
the evening sky. One cannot well 
look on Capri without thinking of Ti- 
berius and of the centuries during 
which history stamped him unchal- 
lenged as an utter savage and mon- 
ster; and of the seemingly good case 
which later writers have made out for 
a reversal or at least a reconsideration 
of that judgment. I began naturally 
enough to apply the lesson of the con- 
troversy to other times and characters 
than these of Tiberius. Is anything 
certain in history—even in contempo- 
rary history? Does anybody know 
anything in such a way, with such a 
certainty, that he can state it and not 
» be challenged? There is an eminent 
public man in England about whom I 
have heard—and everybody here has 
heard—these two opinions expressed 
with equal earnestness by persons who 
insist that they ought to know and do 
know the truth: First, he is an un- 
comfortably austere, rigid, and aggres- 
sively virtuous sort of man, who would 
be liked a great deal better if he had 
more of human weakness in himself 
and made more allowance for it in 
others. Second, he is a man of ungov- 
ernable passions, who cannot do with- 
out the perpetual excitement of licen- 
tious pleasures, and is always getting 
into scrapes because of his unfortunate 
propensities. I am not now talking of 
the gossip of the streets. I am speak- 
ing of what I have heard again and 
again, on both sides of the controversy, 
from persons who are in frequent asso- 
ciation, public and private, with this 
eminent Englishman. Now, will any 
one explain to me, who are living in 
the same city with this distinguished 
person, and have sometimes sat at the 
same table with him, how I am to form 


a judgment as to his private charac- 
ter? Surely I might be considered to 
have better opportunities of knowing 
the truth about him than Tacitus had 
of the private life of Tiberius in his 
seclusion at Capri—of Tiberius, who 
was dead before Tacitus was born. 
Yet if there were any occasion to dis- 
cuss the private life of this man for the 
benefit of history, I could only record 
these irreconcilable opinions, and say 
that I heard both asserted with like 
emphasis by equally credible persons, 
who claimed to have equal sources of 
knowledge, and leave posterity to 
make the most they could of it. 

I am arguing directly against the 
value of the opinions I am going to ex- 
press about the present condition of 
England in relation to its rulers and 
ruling system. Somebody else living 
in London, next door to me, and hay- 
ing quite as good opportunities of ob- 
servation, may take a view the very 
opposite of mine. I can only tell the 
readers of *‘ The Galaxy ” what I think 
and what I infer, and leave them to 
take what I offer to them with any 
wholesome qualification they think fit 
as to my opportunities and capacity 
for judging and the value of my opin- 
ion as compared with that of others. 
I have called this paper ‘‘ The English 
Interregnum” because there is, it 
seems to me, a twofold interruption to 
the regular progress of English life at 
the present moment. There is an in- 
terregnum in monarchy and an inter- 
regnum in public opinion; and the 
things that exist are chiefly of impor- 
tance according as they enable us to 
guess at the things that are likely to 
succeed them. It is curious to observe 
the sort of pause, not to say reaction, 
that‘has taken place in what seems to 
be the public opinion of England. If 
we are to be judged by what socicty 
says, and what our public men and our 
‘respectable’? newspapers say, there 
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never was a people more serenely and 
sincerely monarchical than we. Four 
or five years ago, as the readers of 
‘¢The Galaxy”? may remember, there 
was a sort of republican agitation go- 
ing on here and there in English soci- 
ety. Sir Charles Dilke was preaching 
democracy to tumultuous meetings, 
with frequent episodes of interruption 
and riot. A French journal was so 
far misled by the appearance of things 
as to declare that England was already 
in full revolution. The House of Com- 
mons was howling against the brother 
of an earl because he avowed himself 
arepublican. Republican associations 
were being formed here and there; 
and vague talk was heard of a republi- 
can party soon declaring itself in the 
House of Commons. The ‘ Fortnight- 
ly Review ” was publishing articles in- 
tended to show that a republic was the 
inevitable future of England, and that 
we had better begin to think what sort 
of a republic it ought to be. Republi- 
canism was a recognized and allowable 
topic of social controversy. No rea- 
sonable person believed that a radical 
change in the system of English gov- 
ernment was actually imminent, but 
many rational persons seriously and 
not unnaturally believed that an agita- 
tion for republicanism had begun to be 
a recognized element in English poli- 
tics—like the agitation, let us say, for 
woman’s suffrage, or that for home 
rule in Ireland. 

Can any one tell me where all that is 
now? What has become of our little 
burst of republican agitation? If any 
one of mark in London talks or writes 
in favor ef republicanism now, I at 
least do not happen to hear the talk- 
ing or sce the writing. I never re- 
member a time when a spirit of balm- 
ier and more blessed contentment with 
things as they are seemed to prevail 
through all that range of society for 
which the London daily and the ‘‘ high- 
class” weekly papers are prepared. I 
should not know that there was among 
civilized and decent persons any such 
thing as republicanism at all, were it 
not that every now and then some Lon- 
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don paper breaks out with a little rap- 
turous essay about the blessings of 
monarchy and the wretched condition 
of the unfortunate creatures—like you 
—who have no Prince of Wales. A 
few years ago we were all content with 
the conviction that monarchy, though 
theoretically defective perhaps, was 
the best working form of government. 
Now we write essays—when we think 
it necessary to argue on so settled a 
question at all—to prove that monar- 
chy is the ideal form of government, 
and that there can be no happiness, 
freedom, law, or family affection where 
there is not a royal family. For you in 
the United States I declare seriously 
that we have only pity and contempt. 
We are convinced—it is an article of 
faith with us—that you are bankrupt, 
ruined, degraded; that life is not safe 
in any of your cities; that all your 
public men are Tweeds, and ail your 
judges are of the class of Jim Fiske’s 
old friend—I have forgotten his name 
—and that the best among you are 
dreaming of a monarchy as the only 
way to save your souls alive. That is 
what we think of you. I say ‘‘we” 
because you and your readers know 
that I like above all things to be gen- 
teel, and to agree with the majority 
wherever I may happen to be; and 
therefore I include myself among the 
vast majority here, and whatever be 
my personal and private opinions, I say 
we think this and this. Where are 
our radicals? I don’t know. Where 
are our liberals? I don’t know them 
from conservatives. What has become 
of the workingman? Where are his 
processions now, his Trafalgar Square 
demonstrations, his Clerkenwell mect- 
ings? Where is Adger? 

The most inveterate republican 
would hardly find fault, 1 presume, if 
all this were significant of a steady, a 
well-founded, and a genuine content. 
When I first wrote for the ‘‘ Galaxy,” 
on the subject of ‘‘ Monarchy in Eng- 
land,” I pointed to two principal 
sources of present weakness for the 
system. One was the manner in which 
the Queen had proved practically that 
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a people can get on without a sover- 
eign by withdrawing herself from as- 
sociation with her people and their 
affairs, and the other the supposed 
character and conduct of the person 
who, in the ordinary course of events, 
is next to occupy the throne. Ido not 
find now that anything is materially 
changed in this condition of our af- 
fairs. The Queenisnot popular. She 
is respected in a vague sort of way; 
and the stupid, brutal calumnies about 
her, which were common enough five 
or six years ago, are almost forgotten 
now. But to her people generally she 
is a memory; to the rising generation 
a mere name, a nothing. She has not 
been among the people for fourteen 
years or thereabouts. Whatever affec- 
tion she has outside her own family 
she gives to Scotland, or to the region 
round Balmoral. She did a popular 
thing the other day when she insisted 
on dismissing Colonel Valentine Baker 
from the army; and indeed no one 
doubts, I think, that her instincts are 
always on the side of justice, and her 
sympathies always with purity. But 
the unfortunate occurrence in the wa- 
ters between Southampton and the 
Isle of Wight went a long way to 
counterbalance the popularity thus set 
down to her account. Nothing could 
have been more unhappy than the con- 
duct of the Queen’s advisers after that 
catastrophe. While the dead bodies 
were yet warm, the Queen hurried on 
her way to Scotland, hardly stopping 
to inquire after the fate of those her 
yacht had sent to death. In the face 
of the verdict of a ccroner’s jury, 
which threw the blame of the calamity 
on the reckless speed of the royal 
yacht, the Queen’s advisers were so 
demented as to issue in her name a 
sort of ukase ordaining that hence- 
forth all private yachts must keep at a 
greater distance, and not dare to ap- 
proach too near while the royal steam- 
er flies on her swift way. ‘The 
Queen,” said one of the officers of her 
yacht, ‘‘is very fond of travelling 
quickly. Her yachts are specially 
built for great speed, and what is the 
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use of her having fast vessels built if 
she is not to travel fast?” Exactly; 
and any one who has seen the waters 
between Southampton and the Isle of 
Wight, knows how they are crowded 
in the season with private yachts, and 
what it is to steam there at the rate of 
seventeen miles an hour. Well, this 
occurrence has, anyhow, done much to 
revive among many classes in this 
country the recollection that we still 
have a queen, and it has not tended to 
increase the popularity of the royal in- 
stitution. The Queen’s naval officers 
—the officers of her yacht—have been 
hissed by excited crowds, and I think 
when this feeling was at its height 
her Majesty herself would have run 
some risk of being hissed too if she 
had made her appearance in the streets 
of London or of Southampton—which 
it is hardly necessary to say that she 
did not do. 

What then about the heir to the 
throne? Is he popular? Is he the 
‘*rascalist, sweetest young Prince”? 
Has he sown his wild oats? Has he 
seen the error of his earlier ways, and 
duly ranged himself? I only know 
what people say and what more than 
once the discreet but distinct warning 
of the ‘‘ Saturday Review ” has hinted. 
People say that the Prince of Wales is 
still the same as ever—-pleasant, good- 
natured, stupid, fond of jovial society, 
sensual, and not too particular about 
concealing his sensuality. His favor- 
ites are said to be rather too notorious. 
His male friends are a little too much 
of the class whom Thackeray would 
describe as the Honorable Captain 
Blackball and the Honorable Mr. 
Deuceace, and perhaps one or two 
brave officers who are chiefly distin- 
guished as was Churchill's ‘‘ Davies,” 
who ‘‘had a mighty pretty wife.” 
Some of the ladies whom the Prince 
likes to see are said to be persons who 
could not well succeed in obtaining 
admission to his mother’s court on any 
terms. There are stories of peer- 
esses in the West End having declined, 
even at the Prince’s own request, to 
send an invitation for a ball to any of 
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these favored dames, and indeed, per- 
sons who are more familiar with noble 
drawing-rooms than I am report so- 
ciety of the better class as a good deal 
disturbed by the Prince’s lack of dis- 
cretion in choosing and pushing his 
friends. Marlborough House, the 
Prince’s town residence, is described as 
rather free and easy in its admissions. 
The Princess of Wales is, I believe, 
a good-natured, soft little person, 
wholly wanting in strength of charac- 
ter, and not very quick in guessing at 
the characters of those about her. They 
say that she accepts a little too readi- 
ly and carelessly her husband’s choice 
of companions of both sexes, and that 
she is perhaps more easy and content 
with all that happens than very high- 
spirited princesses or women of any 
class usually are. All this is not mere 
gossip. An article in the ‘‘ Saturday 
Review ” lately warned the royal oc- 
cupants of Marlborough House that a 
little more exclusiveness and a more 
fastidious selection of acquaintances 
would be desirable, and emphatically 
dwelt upon the growing dread of the 
English people, lest the court of the 
Queen’s successor should become a 
very different sort of place from the 
court of the Queen. Anybody who 
knows how cautious and reticent the 
English weekly journals of the more 
pretentious class are with regard to 
the royal family (where fault is to 
be found), will believe that the ru- 
mors in society must have been deep 
and increasing before the ‘‘ Saturday 
Review ” would take on itself to give 
them an echo in its pages. The Queen 
did unquestionably keep a pure court 
around her. She set the most honor- 
able example in this way. It would 
not, perhaps, be going too far to say 
that under her reign for the first time 
an English court was perfectly pure, 
without any affectation of austerity. 
People are afraid that this will not be 
so if her successor should come too 
soon. The Prince of Wales is fat, 
heavy, fond of laughter and easy 
company, careless in his ways, and I 
suppose it can hardly be doubted, a 
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little free in his morals; and he is no 
longer young. The women whom he 
favors are (to fall back on Thackeray 
again) the Princess de la Cruche- 
casste, Mme. Potiphar, Lady Crawley 
(née Becky Sharp), the Honorable Mrs. 
Blackball, and all that lot. There is 
no reason to suppose that his tastes will 
ever greatly change. His fever, and the 
neighborhood of death, and the great 
thanksgiving service in St. Paul’s, 
and the wild loyalty of the daily 
papers, do not seem to have wrought 
any permanent reform in this jolly free 
liver. Why should we expect that the 
wild oats are ever to be sown, when 
they have not been sown long before 
this ? 

All that part of the public, there- 
fore, which is concerned about the 
private repute of the court, is cordial- 
ly anxious that the Queen may live 
long to reign over us. But the shop- 
keeping classes of London, a consiler- 
able influence, would not be so very 
sorry to see a coronation. They do not 
care three straws about the private 
habits of the Prince of Wales. It is 
nothing to them whether all the mar- 
ried ladies who are received at his en- 
tertainments have or have not kept 
strictly faithful to their marriage vows. 
The London shopkeeper likes a sove- 
reign who causes trade to stir, who 
gives parties and balls, and goes to 
theatres and concerts, and flower 
shows, and encourages the wearing of 
fine clothes and the spending of 
money. Such a sovereign is more to 
them than if he were a Scipio or a Jo- 
seph. They do not like gross and 
wanton misbehavior; they would not 
relish open scandals; they would not 
stand the ways of an Edward IV. 
who made too free with the families 
of his burgesses, or a George IV. 
who tried to get rid of his wife. 
But they do not feel much shocked 
by the stories told about the Prince 
of Wales, and they naturally like the 
prospect of a sovereign who will one 
way or another set the money in 
brisk circulation. They have been 
starved by the secluded and penurious 
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system which the Queen has recently 
adopted, and they would in their se- 
cret hearts welcome almost any man- 
ner of change. Not, however, be it 
observed, a change to republicanism. 
No system for them which has not a 
sovereign and a court at its head. 
They are, as I have said, influential. 
They are the great advertisers in cer- 
tain of the more popular daily papers, 
and their Philistinism, whatever it may 
happen to be, is the Philistinism which 
will be most commonly found repre- 
sented in some of the more clamorous 
of these journals. But the Prince of 
Wales has a considerable popularity 
outside the tradesmen. The high aris- 
tocrats, the dignified families, who 
really dread vulgarity and shrink away 
from undisguised looseness—these 
may quietly murmur among themselves 
every now and then at the ways and 
goings-on of the Prince of Wales. But 
the Prince is very hospitable, and takes 
care to invite to his garden-parties at 
Chiswick, up the Thames, the repre- 
sentatives of every possible class who 
could be in the slightest degree use- 
fulto him. I need not say, probably, 
that a good many journalists, and es- 
pecially editors of papers, are to be 
found there. I need not say that any 
young and rising member of Parlia- 
ment is sure to find himself invited 
there. In this country we have scarce- 
ly any democrat so savage as not to 
soften and become subdued at a civil 
word from a royal prince, especially 
of course from the heir to the throne. 
Why should monarchy ever have ad- 
verse critics in England? Why does 
not the monarch invite all the critics 
and their wives to a party once or twice 
in the season? Talk of Rabagas! We 
are all Rabagases here—all, that is to 
say, who come in any way within the 
limits of the ever-widening circle in- 
side whose lines it is possible for a 
man and his wife to obtain an invita- 
tion to the drawing-room of a princess. 

It will be seen therefore, or inferred, 
that there are some reasons why Lib- 
eral journals and speakers are rather 
less inclined to encourage and toy with 
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advanced opinions now than they were 
afew years ago. We have got aheada 
good way back in our reaction. We 
have taken to praising the House of 
Lords, and finding strange virtues in 
the principle of hereditary legislation. 
Ten years ago a Liberal who did not 
hold the creed of Franklin with regard 
to the House of Lords would have 
been as odd an anomaly as a Massachu- 
setts Republican who believed in the 
doctrine of divine right. But now, I 
can assure you, we find that there is a 
great deal to be said for that heredi- 
tary principle. I think I saw it ar- 
gued that if, on the Darwinian prin- 
ciple, the descendants of the fit are 
likely to become the fittest, surely the 
descendants of a law-making class are 
likely to prove the best law-makers. 
But the apparent change in public feel- 
ing is to be accounted for in part by 
other causes as well as the efforts which 
the Prince of Wales has been making 
under good advice to render himself 
popular. There is no doubt among 
many classes something like a genuine 
reaction. Probably Sir Charles Dilke 
was a little premature with his burst 
of republicanism—if he really meant 
it for republicanism; and Mr, Adger’s 
influence was sadly damaged by the 
Communist outbreak in Paris. Eng- 
lish public opinion is very sensitive to 
the impression of events occurring in 
foreign countries. An able writer in 
the ‘‘ Quarterly Review” (Lord Salis- 
bury, if I mistake not) observed, not 
long since, that if the history of con- 
tinental Europe in modern days could 
be suddenly obliterated, its successive 
perturbations could be traced out and 
understood by noticing the responsive 
movements in England, just as we can 
discover the existence and the motives 
of an unseen planet by the effects 
which we observe to be produced up- 
on a visible neighbor. The Commun- 
ist disturbances, the revolt of the 
‘*Reds” in Spain, and such events 
made our peers and our bourgeoisie (but 
more especially our bourgeoisie) terribly 
alarmed. Then your Alabama claims 
disturbed and annoyed many persons 
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who considered that such vexation 
only came of having republican neigh- 
bors. We paid the money with re- 
markable (or perhaps not remarkable) 
ill will, and as we should blame some- 
body or something, not ourselves, we 
relieved our minds by setting it all 
down to the account of republicanism. 
Then came your Tweed and Tammany 
break-up, and we said that such things 
could only go on where people had 
not a Prince of Wales and a House of 
Lords. Then we were told that you 
were going to have a third term and a 
Cesar of your own, and we thought 
it served you right. We mostly sup- 
posed that a third term was something 
like a fifth monarchy, and we said, 
‘*That is what all your republics must 
come to.” Therefore a good many of 
us were glad to run back and shelter 
ourselves, as the first Napoleon put it, 
under the blankets of a constitutional 
monarchy. ‘‘ Every intelligent Ameri- 
can,” a really able and _ influential 
Englishman said to me, ‘‘is now con- 
vinced that America would be much 
better off with a constitution like 
ours.” I could not argue the point 
with him. Evidently I had not been 
meeting any intelligent Americans, al- 
though I do see some of your country- 
men and countrywomen now and then 
in the course of the year. 

Are we then really drifting back in 
England into servile loyalty to persons 
and families; into the principles of 
caste; and toward the doctrine of di- 
vine right? Not at all. It suits the 
interests of certain classes to have a 
court and all its surroundings, and it 
suits the inclinations and gratifies the 
vanity of other classes to be invited 
now and then to some royal reception- 
room, and it so happens that these 
classes among them make up what 
passes for the representative of English 
public opinion. But they represent 
only in a very partial and doubtful 
way the common feeling of the coun- 
try. For example, let us consider 
what the working population are do- 
ing. Nothing can be more remarka- 
ble than the vast separation which 
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has lately been taking place between 
the Liberals of the higher and middle 
class and the radical workingmen. 
They have now no leaders in common; 
they have hardly anything in common. 
Mr. Bright is no more regarded as a 
leader by the English workingmen to- 
day than is the Marquis of Hartington. 
The Liberal daily newspapers do not 
make the faintest show of having any- 
thing to do with workingmen. Per- 
haps the Liberal papers at one time 
rather overdid the workingman: made 
too much of him as a political illustra- 
tion and made themselves and the 
public a little tired of him. Perhaps 
to some extent we all created a work- 
ingman of our own and hawked him 
about rather too ostentatiously and 
too long. However that may be, it is 
certain that we do not hawk him 
about any more. I often think that 
some of the workingmen must feel or 
might feel toward the daily. press of 
London very much as the personage in 
Congreve’s ‘‘ Love for Love ” (I think 
it is ‘‘ Love for Love”) does toward 
the fine lady who is so cold and dis- 
tant to him one day all of a sudden, 
after having been so remarkably con- 
descending and friendly the evening 
before. The outer public therefore 
hears little or nothing of the working- 
man to-day except as a person who 
believes in Dr. Kenealy. But the 
workingman has a world of his own. 
The journals which are written and 
published for him have a circulation 
far surpassing that which any paper 
published for a higher class could 
hope to get. The ‘Weekly Dis- 
patch,” ‘‘ Lloyd’s Newspaper,” ‘‘ Rey- 
nolds’s Newspaper”—these circulate 
each by hundreds of thousands. The 
first has lately been bought up, and is 
edited by Mr. Ashton Dilke, brother 
of Sir Charles Dilke. Mr. Dilke paid 
a large sum of money for it, and I be- 
lieve is likely to find himself well re- 
paid. He is a Radical of Radicals, 
and administers, I presume, strong 
doses of doctrine every week to his 
myriads of readers. The other papers 
I have mentioned boast a still wider 
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circulation. Both are of course Radi- 
cal: the one with the larger circula- 
tion is ferociously and savagely dem- 
ocratic and levelling. People in the 
middie or higher class never see one 
of those papers. Even Ashton Dilke’s 
journal, I suppose, would no more be 
laid upon the table of the Reform 
Club or the Devonshire Club (the 
great new Liberal Club started under 
Lord Hartington’s auspices) than the 
**Police News ” or the ‘‘ Day’s Doings.” 
Therefore the workingman’s press is 
snbterranean, so far as society is con- 
cerned, and I believe subterranean in- 
fluences are occasionally found to be 
stronger, especially in destructiveness, 
than those that work above ground. 
At all events it is clear that the work- 
ingmen as a whole are not loyal in 
the conventional sense of the word, 
nor monarchical, nor quite content 
with things as they are. The popu- 
larity of Dr. Kenealy is a deplorable 
and a ludicrous thing, but it is a 
symptom of which no one can refuse 
to take account. It would not have 
been possible, I think, but for the 
suddenness of the manner in which 
the Liberals of the middle classes sep- 
arated themselves from the working- 
men and took to proclaiming content- 
ment and loyalty on their own ac- 
count. The Liberal leaders played a 
part a little like that of the Pope in 
1848. They spoke and acted as if 
they really were going to put them- 
selves at the head of a political revo- 
lution, and when they found that 
they were taken a little too seriously 
by their multitude of uncompromising 
followers they drew back and left the 
followers to their own devices. 
Hence, I think, Kenealy—who is as 
much below even Feargus O’Connor in 
ability and repute as Feargus O’Con- 
nor was below Cobden. It is not to 
the credit of the stupidest and most 
ignorant workingmen that they should 
have been taken in by a feather-head- 
ed, half crazy buffoon like Kenealy, 
whose outrageous vanity and cynical 
recklessness I have always excused (I 
have known something of Kenealy 
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since he was a young man and I was a 
child) on the ground that he really is 
and always has been on the verge of 
insanity. But none the less is it a 
symptom of our condition when such 
a man is popular. I do not believe 
we should ever have been plagued and 
disgraced by him if our leading Lib- 
erals had not become so sublimely 
contented and so effusively loyal all 
at once. Only a section of the work- 
ingmen, however, follow Kenealy— 
that section, for the most part, with 
whom the traditional fear and hatred 
of Popery is still strong as ever. 
Strangely enough, there is a very con- 
siderable proportion of London work- 
ingmen who, though without any 
Roman Catholic sympathies, regard 
Cardinal Manning as their especial 
hero and friend. Cardinal Manning 
is an active worker in the cause of 
temperance, and he spares no time 
and no pains to show his anxiety to 
labor with the working classes. He 
has presided more than once over & 
mass meeting of English workingmen: 
and I ask any one who knows any- 
thing about the feeling of that class 
to Popes and Cardinals twenty or even 
a dozen years ago to say whether he 
thinks it would be easy to overrate 
the siguificance of that symptom. For 
all the sturdy Protestantism and so on 
of the English workingman, I venture 
to say that Cardinal Manning is more 
popular with the class to-day than Mr. 
Gladstone. 

Our interregnum, therefore, you will 
see, has become a condition of drift- 
ing, and disorganizing, and falling 
asunder, Never in my time were there 
so truly two nations (to adopt Disra- 
eli’s old phrase) in England as to-day. 
They are two nations apart and all but 
hostile. They are the upper middle 
classes—and the workingmen. Our 
State Church is in confusion, and no 
one can say how soon the break-up will 
take place. The ritualists have vitali- 
ty in them; and so have the dissenters; 
and so have the Catholics (it is a fash- 
ionable thing now in London to be a 
Catholic); and so have the infidels, 
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Atheism is rather in good tone among 
certain classes, The workingmen as 
a rule, I believe, never dream of going 
to church. Of two young women of 
the middle class yet in their teens, the 
chances are that one is ritualist, with 
a leaning to the Church of Rome, and 
the other goes prettily in for infidelity. 
These are considerations which seem 
to me at least to moderate the tone of 
blessed contentment with everything 
which our satisfied and docile middle 
class are now so ready to adopt. 
They ought at least to be taken into 
account when we are estimating the 
real strength of that reaction toward 
conservatism, personal loyalty, the 
House of Lords, and ‘‘the Prince of 
Wales and the rest of the royal fami- 
ly,” whereof we have lately been hear- 
ing a little too much. Of late years 
we have been living under the reign of 
the middle class. The aristocrat has 
been dethroned. Louis Philippe has 
succeeded to the grand monarch. The 
bourgeois, the nouveau riche (Stuart 
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Mill’s especial dread), has had things 
very much his own way. His inter- 
ests, his prejudices, his ambitions, his 
fears, have been our guiding inspira- 
tion. When the aristocrats ruled we 
know how they brought our constitu- 
tional and even our social system into 
sad confusion in the end, and how 
near they were to undermining the 
throne itself. Then we cried out for 
the middie class to restore the warped 
order of things, and at last we set the 
middle class up, and pushed the aris- 
tocracy aside, leaving him in a sort of 
splendid and luxurious dethronement, 
like a ‘‘ mediatized” German prince 
of the days now passing away. We 
have yet to see what the middle class, 
the nouveaux riches, will make of our 
political condition. This interregnum 
is especially their time. Let us watch 
its progress and observe what signs we 
can of its influence. I never heard 
that the complacent self-contentment 
of a ruling class was a certain evidence 
of a sound and satisfactory system. 
Justin McCartuy. 











APPLE BLOSSOGIS. 





ROM white sea-foam ’neath summer skies, 
A lovelier heaven in her eyes, 
The sunshine captive in her hair, 
Her body than the foam more fair, 
They say Love’s mother did arise ! 


Now fragrant seas of blossoms bright 
Flood all the hills with waves of white; 

And once again has Beauty birth, 

Springing immortal from the earth, 
Mother of ever fresh delight ! 


And wakened by the sweet surprise, 
In the still heaven of thine eyes— 

Of that immortal beauty born, 

And bright with rose-tints of the morn— 
I see a baby Love arise ! 


Kate HIitiarp. 
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ORIGIN OF THE PRIVILEGED CLASSES IN FRANCE—AN EXTRACT FROM THE FORTH- 
COMING ‘‘ ANCIENT REGIME,’ BY H. TAINE. 





N 1789 three classes of persons, the 
clergy, the nobles, and the king, 
occupied the most prominent position 
in the State, with all the advantages 
which it comports; namely, authority, 
property, honors, or at the very least 
privileges, immunities, pardons, pen- 
sions, preferences, and the like. If 
they occupied this position for so long 
a time, it is because for so long a time 
they had deserved it. They had, in 
short, through an immense and secu- 
lar effort, constructed by degrees the 
three principal foundations of modern 
society. 

Of these three superadded founda- 
tions the most ancient and deepest was 
the work of the clergy. For twelve 
hundred years and more they had la- 
bored upon it both as architects and 
workmen, at first alone and then al- 
most alone. In the beginning, during 
the first four centuries, they constituted 
religion and the church. Let us pon- 
der over these two words, in order to 
feel the weight of them. On the one 
hand, in a society founded on con- 
quest, hard and cold like amachine of 
brass, forced by its very structure to 
destroy among its subjects all courage 
to act and all desire to live, they had 
proclaimed the ‘ glad tidings,” held 
forth the ‘‘ kingdom of God,” preached 
loving resignation in the hands of a 
Heavenly Father, inspired patience, 
gentleness, humility, self-abnegation, 
and charity, and opened the only is- 
sues by which man stifling in the Ro- 
man ergastulum could again breathe 
and see daylight—and this is religion. 
On the other hand, in a State gradual- 
ly undergoing depopulation, crum- 
bling away, and fatally becoming a 
prey, they had formed a living society 
governed by laws and discipline, ral- 
lying around a common object and a 





common doctrine, sustained by the 
devotion of chiefs and by the obedi- 
ence of believers, alone capable of sub- 
sisting beneath the flood of barbarians 
which the empire in ruin suffered to 
pour in through its breeches—and 
this is the church. 

It continues to build on these two 
first foundations, and after the inva- 
sion, for over five hundred years, it 
saves what it can still save of human 
culture. It approaches the barbarians 
or gains them over directly after their 
entrance, which is a wonderful ad- 
vantage. Let us judge of it by a single 
fact: In Great Britain, which like 
Gaul had become Latin, but whereof 
the conquerors remained pagan dur- 
ing a century and a half, arts, indus- 
tries, society, language, all were de- 
stroyed; nothing remained of an en- 
tire people, either massacred or fugi- 
tive, but slaves. We have still to 
divine their traces; reduced to the 
condition of beasts of burden, they 
disappear from history. Such might 
have been the fate of Europe if the 
clergy had not promptly tamed the 
fierce brutes to which it belonged. Be- 
fore the bishop in his gilded cope, be- 
fore the monk ‘‘lean and clad in skins,” 
wan, ‘‘dirtier and more spotted than a 
chameleon,” * the converted German 
stood fearstricken as before a sorcerer. 
In his calm moments, after the chase 
or inebriety, the vague divination of 
a mysterious and grandiose future, the 
dim conception of an unknown tribu- 
nal, the rudiment of conscience which 
powerfully stirred him in his forests 
beyond the Rhine, arouses in ‘him 
through sudden alarms half-formed, 

* “Les Moines d’Occident,"’ by Montalembert, 
vol. i. p. 277; St. Lupicen before the Burgun- 
dian King Chilperic, vol. ii. p. 416; St. Karileff 


before King Childebert; cf. passim Gregory of 
Tours and the Bollandist collection. 
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menacing visions, At the moment of 
violating a sanctuary he asks himself 
whether he may not fall on its thresh- 
old with vertigo and a broken neck.* 
Self-convicted through his own in- 
ward turmoil, he hesitates and spares 
the farm, the village, and the town, 
which are all living under the protec- 
tion of the priest. If the animal im- 
pulse of rage, or of primitive lusts, 
leads him to murder or to rob, later, 
after satiety, in times of sickness or 
misfortune, taking the advice of his 
concubine or of his wife, he repents and 
makes restitution twofold, tenfold, a 
hundredfold, unstinted in his gifts and 
immunities.+ Thus do the clergy over 
the entire territory maintain and en- 
large its asylums for the oppressed and 
the vanquished. Again, among the 
long-haired warrior chieftains, along- 
side of kings clad in furs, the mitred 
bishop and abbot, with shaven brows, 
take seats in the assemblies ; they alone 
know how to use the pen and how to 
discuss. Secretaries, counsellors, theo- 
logians, they participate in edicts; 
they have their hand in the govern- 
ment; they strive through its agency 
to bring a little order out of immense 
disorder, to render law more rational 
and more humane, to reéstablish or 
preserve piety, instruction, justice, 
property, and above all marriage. To 
their ascendency is certainly due the 
police system, such as it was, inter- 
mittent and incomplete, which pre- 
vented Europe from falling into a Mon- 
golian anarchy. If, down to the end 
of the twelfth century, the clergy 
bears heavily on princes, it is es- 
pecially to repress in them and be- 
neath them the brutal appetites, the 
rebellion of flesh and blood, the 
outbursts and relapses of irresist- 
ible ferocity which are undermining 
the social fabric. Meanwhile, in its 
churches and in its convents, it pre- 
serves the ancient acquisitions of hu- 


* No legend is more frequently encountered ; 
we find it as late as the twelfth century. 


+ Chilperic, for example, acting under the ad- 
vice of Fredegonde after the death of their chil- 
dren. 
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manity, the Latin tongue, Christian 
literature and theology, a portion of 
pagan literature and science, architec- 
ture, sculpture, painting, the arts and 
industries which aid worship, the 
more valuable industries which pro- 
vide man with bread, clothing, and 
shelter, and especially the greatest of 
all human acquisitions, and the most 
opposed to the vagabond humor of the 
idle and plundering barbarian, the 
habit and taste for labor. In the dis- 
tricts depopulated through Roman ex- 
actions, through the revolt of the Ba- 
gaudes, through the invasion of the 
Germans, and the raids of brigands, 
the Benedictine monk built his cabin 
of boughs amid the briers and bram- 
bles; large areas around him, formerly 
cultivated, are simply abandoned 
thickets. Along with his associates 
he clears the ground and erects build- 
ings; he domesticates half-tamed ani- 
mals; he establishes a farm, a mill, a 
forge, a furnace, and shops for shoes 
and clothing. According to the rules 
of his order, he reads daily for two 
hours, he gives seven hours to manual 
labor, and he neither eats nor drinks 
more than is absolutely essential. 
Through his intelligent, voluntary la- 
bor, conscientiously performed and 
with a view to the future, he produces 
more than the layman. Through his 
temperate, judicious, economical sys- 
tem, he consumes less than the layman, 
which explains the fact that where the 
layman had failed he sustained himself 
and even prospered.* He welcomes the 
unfortunate, feeds them, sets them to 
work, and marries them; beggars, vag- 
abonds, and fugitive peasants gather 
around the sanctuary. Their camp 
gcadually becomes a village and next a 
small town; man ploughs as soon as he 
can be sure of his crops, and becomes 
the father of a family as soon as he 
considers himself able to provide for 
his offspring. In this way new cen- 
tres of agriculture and industry are 
formed, which likewise become new 
centres of population. 


* We find the same thing to-day with the colo- 
nies of Trappists in Algiers. 
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To food for the body add food for 
the soul, not less essential; for along 
with aliments it was still necessary to 
furnish man with inducements to live, 
or at the very least with the resigna- 
tion which makes life endurable; also 
with the affecting or poetic revery 
which supplies the place of absent fe- 
licity. Down to the middle of the 
thirteenth century the clergy stands 
almost alone in furnishing this. 

Through its innumerable legends of 
saints, through its cathedrals and their 
construction, through its statues and 
their expression, through its services 
and their still transparent meaning, it 
rendered visible ‘‘the kingdom of 
God,” and set up an ideal world at the 
end of the actual world, like a magnifi- 
cent golden pavilion at the end of a 
miry morass.* 

The saddened heart, athirst for ten- 
derness and serenity, takes refuge in 
this divine and gentle world. Perse- 
cutors there, about to strike, are ar- 
rested by an invisible hand; wild 
beasts become docile; the stags of the 
forest come of their own accord every 
morning to draw the chariots of the 
saints; the country blooms for them 
like a new Paradise; they die only 
when it pleases them. Meanwhile they 
comfort mankind; goodness, piety, 
forgiveness falls from their lips with 
ineffable sweetness; with eyes up- 
turned to heaven, they see God, and 
without effort, as in a dream, they 
ascend into the light and seat them- 
selves at His right hand. How divine 
the legend, how inestimable in value 
under the universal reign of brute 
force, when, to endure this life, it was 


* There are twenty-five thousand lives of the 
saints, between the sixth and tenth centuries, col- 
lected by the Bollandists. The last that are truly 
inspired are those of St. Francis of Assisi and 
his companions at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. The same lively sentiment extends 
down to the end of the fifteenth century in the 
works of Fra Angelico and Hans Memling. The 
Sainte Chapelle in Paris, the upper church at As- 
sisi, Dante’s Paradise, and the Fioretti, furnish 
an idea of these visions. In the way of modern 
literature the state of a believer's soul in the mid- 
dle ages is perfectly described in the ‘‘ Pélérinage 
& Kevlaar,”’ by Heine, and in “Les Reliques Vi- 
vantes,"’ by Tourgueneff. 
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necessary to imagine another, and to 
render the second as visible to the 
spiritual eye as the first was to the 
physical eye. The clergy thus nour- 
ished man for more than twelve cen- 
turies, and in the grandeur of its re- 
compense we can estimate the depth 
of their gratitude. Its popes, for two 
hundred years, were the dictators of 
Europe. It organized crusades, de- 
throned monarchs, and distributed 
kingdoms. Its bishops and abbots be- 
came here sovereign princes and 
there veritable founders of dynasties. 
It held in its grasp a third of the ter- 
ritory, one-half of the revenue, and 
two-thirds of the capital of Europe. 
Let us not believe that man counter- 
feits gratitude, or that he gives with- 
out a valid motive; he is too egotisti- 
cal and too envious for that. What- 
ever may be the institution, ecclesiastic 
or secular, whatever may be the clergy, 
Buddhist or Christian, the contempora- 
ries who observe it for forty genera- 
tions are not poor judges; they sur- 
render to it their will and their 
possessions, just in proportion to its 
services, and the excess of their devo- 
tion may measure the immensity of its 
benefaction. 


II. 

Up to this point no aid is found 
against the power of the sword and 
the battle-axe except in persuasion and 
in patience. Those States which, im- 
itating the old empire, attempted to 
rise up into compact organizations, 
and to interpose a barrier against con- 
stant invasion, obtained no hold on 
the shifting soil; after Charlemagne 
everything melts away. After the bat- 
tle of Fontanet, soldiers can no longer 
be found; during half a century bands 
of four or five hundred brigands sweep 
over the country, killing, burning, and 
devastating with impunity. But, by 
way of reaction, the dissolution of the 
State raises up at this very time a mili- 
tary generation. The feet of each 
petty chieftain are firmly fixed on the 
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domain he occupies, or which he with- 
holds; he no longer holds it in trust 
or for use, but as property and an in- 
heritance. It is his own manor, his 
own village, his own earldom; it no 
longer belongs to the king; he con- 
tends for it in his own right. The 
benefactor, the conservator at this 
time is the man capable of fighting 
and defending others, and such really 
is the character of the newly estab- 
lished class. The noble, in the lan- 
guage of the day, is the man of war, 
the soldier (miles), and it is he who 
lays the second course in the founda- 
tion of modern society. 

In the tenth century his extraction 
is of small concern. He is oftentimes 
a Carlovingian count, a beneficiary of 
the king, the sturdy proprietor of one 
of the last of the Frankish estates. In 
one place he is a martial bishop or a 
valiant abbot; in another a converted 
pagan, a retired bandit, a prosperous 
adventurer, a rude huntsman, a long 
time supporting himself on the chase 
and on wild fruits.* The ancestors of 
Robert the Strong are unknown, and 
later the story runs that the Capets are 
descended from a Parisian butcher. 
In any event the noble of that epoch is 
the brave, the powerful man, expert in 
the use of arms, who, at the head of a 
troop, instead of flying or paying ran- 
som, offers his breast, stands firm, and 
protects a patch of the soil with his 
sword. To perform this service he has 
no need of ancestors; all that he re- 
quires is courage, for he is himself an 
ancestor; security for the present, 
which he insures, is too acceptable to 
allow any quibbling about his title. 

Finally, in the course of centuries, 
we find each canton possessing its 
armed men, a settled body of troops 
capable of resisting nomadic invasion ; 
the community is no longer a prey to 
strangers; at the end of a century this 
Europe, which had been sacked by flo- 
tillas of two-masted vessels, is to throw 
two hundred thousand armed men into 

* As, for example, Tertulle, founder of the 
Plantagenet family; Roilo, Duke of Normandy; 
— Abbot of St. Martin of Tours, and of St. 
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Asia, and henceforth, both north and 
south, in the face of Mussulmans and 
of pagans, instead of being conquered it 
is toconquer. For the second time an 
ideal figure declares itself—after that 
of the saint, that of the hero—while 
the new-born sentiment, as efficacious 
as the old one, also groups men to- 
gether into a stable society. This con- 
sists of a resident corps of gendarmes, 
in which, from father to son, one is al- 
ways a gendarme. Each individual is 
born into it with his hereditary rank, 
his local post, his pay in landed prop- 
erty, with the certainty of never being 
abandoned by his chief, and with the 
obligation of giving his life for his 
chief in time of need. In this epoch 
of perpetual warfare only one regimen 
is excellent, that of a body of men 
confronting the enemy, and such is 
the feudal system; we can judge by 
this trait alone of the perils which it 
wards off, and of the service which it 
enjoins. ‘‘In these days,” says the 
Spanish general chronicle, ‘‘ kings, 
counts, nobles, and knights, in order 
to be ready at all hours, kept their 
horses in the rooms in which they 
slept with their wives.” The viscount 
in his tower defending the entrance to 
a valley or the passage of a ford, the 
marquis thrown like a castaway on the 
burning frontier, sleeps with his hand 
on his gun, like an American lieuten- 
ant among the Sioux, behind a west- 
ern stockade. His dwelling is simply 
a camp and a refuge; straw and heaps 
of leaves overspread the pavement of 
the great hall; here he rests with his 
cavaliers, taking off a spur if he has a 
chance to sleep; the loopholes in the 
wall scarcely allow daylight to enter; 
the main thing is not to be shot with 
arrows. Every taste, every sentiment 
is subordinated to military service; 
there are certain spots on the Europe- 
an frontier where a child of fourteen is 
required to march, and where the wid- 
ow up to sixty is required to remarry. 
Men to fill up the ranks, men to mount 
guard, is the call which at this mo- 
ment proceeds from all institutions as 
if the summons of a brazen horn. 
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Thanks to these worthies, the pea- 
sant (villanus) enjoys protection. He 
is no longer to be slaughtered, no 
longer to be led captive with his fami- 
ly, in herds, with his neck in a pitch- 
fork. He ventures to plough and to 
sow, and to rely upon his crops; in 
case of danger he knows that he can 
find an asylum for himself, and for his 
grain and cattle, in the circle of pali- 
sades at the base of the fortress. By 
degrees necessity establishes a tacit 
contract between the military chieftain 
of the donjon and the early settlers of 
the open country, and this becomes a 
recognized custom. They work for 
him, cultivate his ground, do his cart- 
ing, pay him rental, so much for house, 
so much per head for cattle, so much 
to inherit or to sell; he is compelled to 
support his troop. But when these 
rights are discharged he errs if, 
through pride or greediness, he takes 
more than his due. As tothe vagabonds 
and the wretched who, in the uni- 
versal disorder and devastation, come 
to seek refuge under his guardianship, 
their condition is harder; the soil be- 
longs to him, because without him it 
would be uninhabitable; if he assigns 
them a plot of ground, even if he per- 
mits them merely to camp on it, if he 
sets them to work or furnishes them 
with seeds, it is on conditions which 
he prescribes, They are to become his 
serfs, his mortmains; wherever they 
may go, he is to have the right of fetch- 
ing them back, and from father to son 
they are his born domestics, assignable 
to any pursuit he pleases, taxable and 
workable at his discretion, and not al- 
lowed to transmit anything to a child 
unless the latter, ‘living out of their 
pot,” can, after their death, continue 
their service. ‘‘Not to be killed,” 
says Stendhal, ‘‘and to have a good 
sheepskin coat in winter, was, for many 
people in the tenth century, the height 
of felicity”; let us add, for a woman, 
that of not being violated by an entire 
band. When we clearly represent to 
ourselves the condition of humanity in 
those days, we can comprehend how 
men readily accepted the most obnox- 
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ious of feudal rights, even that of mar- 
quette or the droit du seigneur. The 
risks to which they were daily subject 
were even worse.* The proof of it is 
that as soon as the feudal structure 
was complete the people flocked to it. 
In Normandy, forinstance, when Rollo 
had divided off the lands with a line, 
and hung the robbers, the inhabitants 
of the neighboring provinces rushed in 
to establish themselves, The slightest 
security sufficed to repopulate the 
country. 

People accordingly lived, or rather 
began to live, under the rude, iron- 
gloved hand which used them roughly, 
but which afforded them protection. 
The seignior, sovereign, and proprie- 
tor maintains for himself under this 
double title land, river, forest, and 
the entire product of the chase; the 
evil is not great, since the country is a 
partial desert, and his leisure is de- 
voted to exterminating the larger wild 
beasts. He alone possessing the re- 
sources, is the only one that is able to 
construct the mill, the furnace, and 
the wine press; to establish the ferry, 
the bridge, or the highway; to dike in 
a marsh, and to raise or purchase a 
bull. To indemnify himself, he sets or 
imposes a tax for the use of them. If 
he is intelligent and a good manager 
of men, if he seeks to derive the great- 
est profit from his ground, he gradual- 
ly relaxes, or allows to become relax~ 
ed, the meshes of the net in which his 
villeins and serfs work unprofitably 
because they are too tightly drawn. 
Habit, necessity, a voluntary or forced 
conformity, have their effect ; seigniors, 
villeins, serfs, and bourgeois in the 
end adapted to their condition, bound 
together by common interest, form to- 
gether a social body, a veritable com- 
munity. The seigniory, the county, the 
duchy become a home which is loved 
through a blind instinct, and to which 
all are devoted. It becomes confound- 
ed with the seignior and his family; 


*See in the “ Voyages de Caillaud,”’ in Nubia 
and Abysinnia, the raids for slaves made by the 
Pasha’s armies; Europe presented about the same 
spectacle between the years 800 and 900. 
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in this relation people are proud of 
him; they narrate his feats of arms; 
they cheer him as his cavalcade passes 
along the street; they rejoice in his 
magnificence through sympathy.* If 
he becomes a widower and has no chil- 
dren, they send deputations to him to 
entreat him to remarry, in order that at 
his death the country may not fall into 
a war of succession or be given up to 
the encroachments of neighbors. 
Thus there is a revival, after a thou- 
sand years, of the most powerful and 
the most vivacious of the sentiments 
that support human society. This 
one is the more precious because it is 
capable of expanding, in order that 
the small feudal patrimony may con- 
centrate into the large national patri- 
mony; it now suffices for all the sei- 
gniories to be combined in the hands of 
a single seignior, and that the king, 
the chief of the nobility, should over- 
lay the work of the nobles with the 
third course in the foundations of 
France. 


Ill. 

Tue King built the whole of this 
course in the foundation, stone by 
stone. Hugues Capet laid the first 
one. Before his appearance royalty 
did not entitle the King to a province, 
not even Laon; he added his domain 
to the title. During eight hundred 
years, through conquest, craft, inher- 
itance, the work of acquisition goes 
on; even under Louis XV. France is 
augmented by the acquisition of Lor- 
raine and Corsica. Starting from no- 
thing, the King is the maker of a com- 
pact State, containing a population of 
twenty-six millions, and then the most 
powerful in Europe. Throughout this 
interval he is at the head of public de- 


* See the zeal of subjects for their lords in the 
historians of the middle ages; Gaston Phebus, 
Comte de Foix, and Gny, Count of Flanders in 
Froissart; Raymond of Béziers and Raymond of 
Toulouse in the chronicle of Toulouse. This pro- 
found sentiment for small local patrimonies is 
apparent at each provincial assembly in Normaan- 
dy, Brittany, Franche-Comté, etc. 
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fence; the liberator of the country 
against foreigners, against the Pope in 
the fourteenth century, against the 
English in the fifteenth, against the 
Spaniards in the sixteenth. In the in- 
terior, from the twelfth century on- 
ward, with the helmet on his brow, 
and always on the road, he is the great 
justiciary, demolishing the towers of 
the feudal brigands, repressing the ex- 
cesses of the powerful, protecting the 
oppressed ; he puts an end to private 
warfare; he establishes order and 
peace-—an immense accomplishment, 
which, from Louis le Gros to St. Louis, 
from Philippe le Bel to Charles VII, 
and to Louis XI., from Henry IV. to 
Louis XIII. and Louis XIV., continues 
uninterruptedly up to the middle of 
the seventeenth century in the edict 
against duels and in the ‘‘Grands 
Jours.”* Meanwhile all useful pro- 
jects carried out under his orders, or 
developed under his patronage, roads, 
harbors, canals, asylums, universities, 
academies, institutions of piety, of 
refuge, of education, of science, of in- 
dustry, and of commerce, bear his im- 
print and proclaim the public benefac- 
tor. Services of this character chal- 
lenge a proportionate recompense; it 
is allowed that from father to son he 
is wedded to France; that she acts only 
through him; that he acts only for her; 
while every souvenir of the past and 
every present interest combine to sanc- 
tion this union. The Church conse- 
crates it at Rheims by a sort of eighth 
sacrament, accompanied with legends 
and miracles; he is the anointed of 
God.t The nobles, through an old in- 
stinct of military fealty, consider them- 
selves his body-guard, and down to 
August 10, 1789, rush forward to die 
for him on his staircase; he is their 
general by birth. The people, down to 
1789, regard him as the redresser of 
abuses, the guardian of the right, the 


* “‘Les Grands Jours d’Auvergne,"’ by Flachier, 
ed. Chérnel. The last feudal brigand, the Baron 
of Plumartin, in Poitou, was taken, tried, and ex- 
ecuted under Louis XV. in 1756. 


+ Again, under Louis ¥-V., an official account is 
rendered of the cases of scrofula that were cured. 
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protector of the weak, the great almo- 
ner, the universal refuge. At the be- 
ginning of the reign of Louis XVI. 
**the shouts of Vive le roi, which be- 
gan at six o’clock in the morning, con- 
tinued scarcely interrupted until after 
sunset.”* When its Dauphin was born 
the joy of France was that of an en- 
tire family. ‘‘People stopped each 
other in the streets, spoke together 
without any acquaintance, and every- 
body embraced everybody he knew.”’t 
Every one, through vague tradition, 
through immemorial respect, feels that 
France is a vessel constructed by his 
hands and the hands of his ancestors; 
that, in this sense, the structure is his 
property; that the right in it is that of 
each passenger to his private goods; 
and that his whole duty consists in be- 
ing expert and vigilant in the conduct 
of the magnificent ship over the sea 
whereon the public welfare floats be- 
neath his banner. 

Under the ascendency of such an 
idea he was allowed to do everything. 
Willingly or not, he reduced ancient 
authorities to nothing more than a 
remnant, a delusion, a souvenir. The 
nobles are simply his officials or his 


courtiers. Since the Concordat he 
nominates the dignitaries of the 
Church. The States General were not 


convoked for a hundred and seventy- 
five years; the provincial assemblies 
which continue to subsist do nothing 
but apportion the taxes; the parlia- 
ments are exiled when they risk a re- 
monstrance. Through his council, 
his intendants, his sub-delegates, he 
interposes in the most trifling of local 
matters. He enjoys a revenue of four 
hundred aad seventy-seven millions.t{ 

* “Memoirs of Madame Campan,”’ vol. i., p. 89; 
ii., p. 215. 

+ In 1785 an Englishman visiting France boasts 
of the political liberty enjoyed in his country. 
As an offset to this the French reproach the Eng- 
lish for having decapitated Charles I., and “ glory 
in having always maintained an inviolable at- 
tachment to their own king; a fidelity, a respect 
which no excess or severity on his part has ever 
shaken.’* (‘‘A Comparative View of the French 
and of the English Nation,"’ by John Andrews, p. 
257.) 

¢ Memoirs of D’Augeard, private secretary of 
the Queen, and a former farmer-general. 
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He disburses one-half of that of the 
clergy. In short, he is absolute mas- 
ter, and he so declares himself.* Pos- 
sessions, freedom from taxation, the 
satisfaction of self-love, a few remains 
of local jurisdiction and authority, are 
consequently all that is left to his an- 
cient rivals; in exchange for these 
they enjoy his favors and marks of 
preference. 

Such, in brief, is the history of the 
privileged classes, the clergy, the no- 
bility, and the King. It must be kept 
in mind to comprehend their situation 
at the moment of their fall; having 
created France, they enjoy it. 


SINECURES. 


Consider these sinecures in one pro- 
vince alone, in Languedoc, a country 
of States, where it seems as if the tax- 
payer’s purse ought to be better pro- 
tected. There are three sub-comman- 
dants, at Tournon, Alais, and Mont- 
pellier, ‘‘each one paid 16,000 livres, 
although without occupation since 
their places were established, at the 
time of the religious wars and trou- 
bles, to keep down the Protestants.” 
Twelve royal lieutenants are equally 
useless, and only for parade. The 
same with three lieutenants-general, 
each one ‘‘ receiving in his turn, every 
three years, a gratuity of 30,000 livres, 
for services rendered in that said pro- 
vince which are vain and chimerical, 
and which are not specified”; because 
none of them reside there, and if paid, 
it is to secure their support at the 
court. ‘*Thus M. le Comte de Cara- 
man, who has more than 600,000 li- 
vres income as proprietor of the 
Languedoc canal, receives 30,000 li- 
vres every three years, without legiti- 
mate cause, and independently of fre- 

* The following is the reply of Lonis XV. to 
the Parliament of Paris, March 3, 1766, in a /it de 
justice; ** The sovereign authority is vested in my 
person, The legislative power, without 
dependence and without division, exists in myself 
alone. Public security emanates wholly from 
myself; I am its supreme custodian. My people 
are one only with me; national rights and inter- 
ests, of which an attempt is made to form a body 
separate from those of the monarch, are neces- 


sarily combined with my own and only rest in my 
hands,”’ 
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quent and ample gifts which the pro- 
vince awards to him for repairs on his 
canal.” The province likewise gives 
to the commandant, Count de Péri- 
gord, a gratuity of 12,000 livres in ad- 
dition to his salary, and to his wife 
another gratuity of 12,000 livres on 
her honoring the States for the first 
time with her presence. It again 
pays, for the same commandant, forty 
guards, ‘‘of which twenty-four only 
serve during his short appearance at 
the States,” and who, with their cap- 
tain, annually cost 15,000 livres. It 
ptys likewise, for the Governor, from 
eighty to one hundred guards, ‘‘ who 
each receive 300 or 400 livres, besides 
many exemptions, and who are never 
on service, since the Governor never 
resides there.” The expense of these 
lazy subalterns is about 24,000 livres, 
besides 5,000 to 6,000 for their cap- 
tain, to which must be added 7,500 
for gubernatorial secretaries, besides 
60,000 livres salaries and untold pro- 
fits for the Governor himself. I find 
everywhere secondary idlers swarming 
in the shadow of idlers in chief, and 
deriving their vigor from the public 
purse, which is the common nurse. 
All these people parade and drink and 
eat copiously, in grand style; it is 
their principal business, and they at- 
tend to it conscientiously. The ses- 
sions of the States are junketings of 
six weeks’ duration, in which the in- 
tendant expends 25,000 livres in din- 
ners and receptions,* 

Equally lucrative and useless are the 
court offices—so many domestic sine- 
cures, the profits and accessories of 
which largely exceed the emoluments. 
I find in the printed register 295 
cooks, without counting the table 
waiters of the King and his people, 
while ‘‘ the head butler obtains 84,000 
livres a year in billets and supplies,” 
without counting his salary and the 
‘*grand liveries ” which he receives in 
money. The head chambermaids to 
the Queen, inscribed in the almanac 

* “ Archives nationales,"’ H. 944, April 25 and 


Reptember 20, 1780; Letters and Memoirs of M. 
Furgole, advocate at Toulouse, 
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for 150 livres and paid 12,000 francs, 
make in reality 50,000 francs by the 
sale of the candles lighted during the 
day. Augeard, private secretary, and 
whose place is set down at 900 livres a 
year, confesses that it is worth to him 
200,000. The head huntsman at Fon- 
tainebleau sells for his own benefit 
each year 20,000 francs worth of rab- 
bits. ‘‘On each journey to the King’s 
country residences the ladies of the 
bedchamber gain eighty per cent. on 
the expenses of moving; it is said that 
the coffee and bread for each of these 
ladies costs 2,000 francs a year, and 
so on with other things.” ‘‘Mme. de 
Tallard made 115,000 livres income 
out of her place of governess to the 
King’s children, her salary being in- 
creased 35,000 livres for each child.” 
The Duc de Penthiévre, as grand ad- 
miral, received an anchorage due on 
all vessels ‘‘entering the ports and 
rivers of France,” which produced an- 
nually 91,484 francs. Mme. de Lam- 
balle, superintendent of the Queen’s 
household, inscribed for 6,000 francs, 
gets 100,000.* The Duc de Gevres 
gets 50,000 crowns by one piece of 
fireworks out of the fragments and 
scaffolding, which belong to him by 
virtue of his office.t Grand officers 
of the palace, governors of royal estab- 
lishments, captains of captainries, 
chamberlains, equerries, geatlemen in 
waiting, gentlemen in ordinary, pages, 
governors, almoners, chaplains, ladies 
of honor, ladies of the bedchamber, 
ladies in waiting on the King, the 
Queen, on Monsieur, on Madame, on the 
Count d’Artois, on the Countess d’Ar- 
tois, on Mesdames, on Madame Royale, 
on Madame Elisabeth, in each prince- 
ly establishment and elsewhere—hun- 
dreds of places provided with salaries 
and accessories are without any service 


* “‘Marie Antoinette,"’ by D’Arneth and Gef- 
froy, vol. ii., p. 877. 

+Mme. Campan, “ Mémoires," vol. i, pp. 296, 
298, 300, 801; vol. ili., 78; Hippeau, ‘* Le Gouverne- 
ment de Normandie,” vol. iv., p. 171 (letter from 
Paris, December 13, 1780); D’Argenson, ‘“ Mé- 
moires,’’ September 5, 1755; Bachaumont, Janu- 
ary 19, 1758; ‘* Mémoire sur l'imposition territori- 
ale,’’ by M, de Calonne (1787), p. 54. 
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to perform, or simply answer a decora- 
tive purpose. ‘‘Mme. de Laborde 
has just been appointed keeper of the 
Queen’s bed, with 12,000 francs pen- 
sion out of the King’s privy purse; 
nothing is known of the duties of this 
position, as there has been no place 
of this kind since Anne of Austria.” 
The eldest son of M. de Machant is 
appointed intendant of the classes. 
‘‘ This is one of the employments called 
gracious: it is worth 18,000 livres in- 
come to sign one’s name twice a year.” 
And likewise with the post of secre- 
tary-general of the Swiss guards, worth 
30,000 livres a year and assigned to 
the Abbé Barthélemy; and the same 
with the post of secretary-general of 
the dragoons, worth 20,000 livres a 
year, held in turn by Gentil Bernard 
and by Lanjon, two small pocket poets. 
It would be simpler to give the money 
without the place. There is indeed no 
end tothem. In reading various me- 
moirs day after day it seems as if the 
treasury was open to plunder. The cour- 
tiers, unremitting in their attentions to 
the King, force him to sympathize with 
their troubles. They are his intimates; 
the guests of his drawing-room, men 
of the same stamp as himself; his nat- 
ural clients; the only ones with whom 
he can converse, and whom it is neces- 
sary to make contented; he cannot 
avoid helping them. He has to con- 
tribute to the dowries of their children, 
since he has signed their marriage con- 
tracts; he has to make them enrich 
themselves, as their profusion serves 
for the embellishment of his court. 
Nobility being one of the glories of 
the throne, the occupant of the throne 
is obliged to regild it as often as is 
necessary.* In this connection a few 
figures and anecdotes among a thou- 
sand speak most eloquently.t M. le 


*D'Argenson, ‘ Mémoires,’’ December 9, 1751. 
“The expense to courtiers of two new and 
magnificent coats, each for two féte days, or- 
dered by the King, completely rnins them.” 

+De Luynes, “ Journal,” xiv., pp. 147-295; xv., 
$6,119; D’Argenson, ‘“‘ Mémoires," April 8, 1752, 
March 39 and Jnly 28, 1753, July 2, 1735, June 23, 
1736; Hippean, ibid., iv., p. 158 (letter of May 15, 
1780); Necker, ‘‘ De ]'Administration des Finan- 
ces,"’ vol. li., pp. 265, 269, 270, 271, 228; Augeard, 

*Mémoires,”’ p, 249, 
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Prince de Pons had a pension of 25,- 
000 livres out of the King’s bounty, on 
which his Majesty was pleased to give 
6,000 to Mme. de Marsan, his daugh- 
ter, Canoness of Resuiremont. The 
family represented to the King the bad 
state of M. le Prince de Pons’s affairs, 
and his Majesty was pleased to grant 
to his son, M. le Prince Camille, 15,- 
000 livres of the pension vacated by 
the death of his father, and 5,000 
livres increase to Mme. de Marsan, 
M. de Conflans espouses Mile. Portail, 
‘*In honor of this marriage the King 
was pleased to order that out of the 
pension of 10,000 livres granted to 
Mme. la Présidente Portail, 6,000 of 
it should pass to M. de Conflans after 
the death of Mme. Portail.” M. de 
Séchelles, a retiring minister, ‘‘ had 
12,060 livres in an old pension which 
the King continued; he has, besides 
this, 20,000 livres pension as minister; 
and the King gives him in addition to 
all this a pension of 40,000 livres.” 
The motives which prompt these fa- 
vors are often remarkable. M. de 
Rouillé has to be consoled for not hav- 
ing participated in the treaty of Vi- 
enna; this explains why ‘‘a pension 
of 6,000 livres is given to his niece, 
Mme. de Castellane, and another of 
10,000 to his daughter, Mme. de Beu- 
vron, who is very rich.” ‘‘M. de Pui- 
sieux enjoys about 76,000 or 77,000 
livres income from the bounty of the 
King; itis true that he has considera- 
ble property, but the revenue of this 
property is uncertain, being for the 
most part in vines.” ‘‘ A pension of 10,- 
000 livres has just been awarded to the 
Marquise de Lide because she is dis- 
agreeable to Mme. Infante, and to se- 
cure her resignation.” The most opu- 
lent stretch out their hands and take 
accordingly. ‘‘ It is estimated that last 
week 128,000 livres in pensions were be- 
stowed on ladies of the court, while 
for the past two years the officers have 
not received the slightest pension: 
Eight thousand livres to the Duch- 
esse de Chevreuse, whose husband has 
an income of 500,000 livres; 12,000 
livres to Mme. de Luynes, that she may 
not be jealous; 10,000 to the Duchesse 
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de Brancas; 10,000 to the dowager 
Duchesse de Brancas, mother of the 
preceding,” etc. At the head of 
these leeches come the princes of 
the blood. ‘‘The King has just 
given 1,500,000 livres to M. le 
Prince de Conti to pay his debts, 1,- 
000,000 of which is under the pretext 
of indemnifying him for the injury 
done him by the sale of Orange, and 
500,000 livres as a gratuity.” ‘‘M. le 
Duc d’Orléans formerly had 50,000 
crowns pension, as a poor man, and 
awaiting his father’s inheritance. This 
event making him rich, with an in- 
come of more than 3,000,000 livres, he 
gave up his pension. But having 
since represented to the King that his 
expenditure exceeded his income, the 
King gave him back his 50,000 
crowns.” Twenty years later, in 1780, 
when Louis XVI., desirous of relieving 
the treasury, signs ‘‘the great refor- 
mation of the table, 600,000 livres 
are given to Mesdames for their ta- 
bles.” This is what the dinners, cut 
down, of three old ladies, cost the 
public! For the King’s two brothers, 
8,300,000 livres, besides 2,000,000 in- 
come in apanages; for the Dauphin, 
Madame Royale, Madame Elisabeth, 
and Mesdames, 3,500,000 livres; forthe 
Queen, 4,000,000; such is the state- 
ment of Necker in 1784. Add to this 
the casual donations, admitted or con- 
cealed ; 200,000 francs to M. de Sar- 
tines, to aid him in paying his ¢cbts; 
200,000 to M. Lamoignon, keeper of 
the seals; 100,000 to M. de Miromes- 
nil for expenses in establishing him- 
self; 166,000 to the widow of M. de 
Maurepas; 400,000 to the Prince de 
Salm; 1,200,000 to the Duc de Poli- 
gnac for the pledge on the county of 
Fenestranges; 754,337 to Mesdames to 
pay for Bellevue.* ‘‘M, de Calonne,” 


* Nicolardot, “‘ Journal de Louis XVI.,” p. 228. 
Appropriations in the Red Book of 1774 to 1789, 
227,985,716 livres, of which 80,000,000 are in acqui- 
sitions and gifts to the royal family. Among 
others there are 14,600,000 to the Count d’ Artois 
and 14,450,000 to Monsieur; 7,726,253 are given to 
the Queen for Saint Cloud; 8,700,000 for the ac- 
quisition of Ile-Adam. 
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says Augeard, a reliable witness,* 
‘* scarcely entered on his duties, raised 
@ loan of 100,000,000 livres, one quarter 
of which did not find its way into the 
royal treasury; the rest was eaten up 
by people of the court; his donations 
to the Comte d’Artois are estimated at 
56,000,000; the portion of Monsieur is 
25,000,000; he gave to the Prince de 
Condé, in exchange for 300,000 livres 
income, 12,000,000 paid down and 
600,000 livres annuity, and he makes 
the most burdensome acquisition for 
the State, in exchanges of which the 
damage is more than five to one.” We 
must not forget that in actual rates all 
these donations, pensions, and salaries 
are worth double the amount. 

Such is the use of the great in rela- 
tion to the central power; instead of 
constituting themselves representa- 
tives of the people, they were desirous 
of being the favorites of the sovereign, 
and they clip the fleece which they 
ought to preserve. 


IV. 


Tue excoriated flock will finally dis- 
cover what is done with its wool. 
‘** Sooner or later,” says a parliament 
of 1764, ‘‘the people will learn that 
the remnants of our finances continue 
to be wasted in donations which are 
frequently undeserved, in excessive 
and multiplied pensions for the same 
persons, in dowries and promises of 
dowry, and in useless offices and sal- 
aries.’ Sooner or later they will 
thrust back ‘‘these greedy hands 
which are always. open and never full 
enough; that insatiable crowd which 
seems to be born only to seize all and 
possess nothing, and as pitiless as it is 


* Cf. ‘‘Compte général des revenus et dépenses 
fixes au ler Mai, 1789’ (Imprimerie royale, 1789, 
in 4). Estate of Ile-Dieu, acquired in 1783 of the 
Dne de Mortemart, 1,000,000; estate of Viviers, 
acquired of the Prince de Soubise in 1784, 1,500,- 
000; estates of Saint-Priest and of St. Etienne, 
acquired in 1787 of M. Gilbert des Voisins, 1,335,- 
935; the forests of Camors and of Floranges, ac- 
quired of the Duc de Liancourt in 1785, 1,200,000; 
the county of Montgommery, acquired of M. Clé- 
ment de Basville in 1785, 3,306,604. 
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shameless.” And when this day ar- 
rives the extortioners will find that 
they stand alone. For the character- 
istic of an aristocracy which cares 
only for itself is to lapse into a coterie. 
Having forgotten the public, it addi- 
tionally neglects its subordinates ; after 
being separated from the nation, it 
separates itself from its own adherents. 
It is a set of staff officers on furlough, 
indulging in sports without giving 
themselves further concern about in- 
ferior officers; when the hour of 
battle comes nobody will march under 
their orders, and chieftains are sought 
elsewhere. Such is the isolation of 
the seigniors of the court, and of the 
prelates among the lower grades of the 
nobility and the clergy ; they appropri- 
ate to themselves too large a share, 
and give nothing, or almost nothing, 
to the people who are not of their so- 
ciety. For a century a steady mur- 
mur against them is rising, and goes 
on expanding until it becomes an up- 
roar in which the old and the new 
spirit, feudal ideas and philosophic 
ideas, threaten in unison. ‘‘I see,” 
said the bailly of Mirabeau,* ‘‘ that the 
nobles are becoming degraded and go- 
ing to perdition. It isextended to all 
these children of bloodsuckers, the 
vagabonds of finance, introduced by 
La Pompadeur, herself the offspring of 
this foulness. A portion of it resorts 
to the court to demean itself in its 


* Lucas de Montigny, ‘““M¢moires de Mirabeau,” 
letter of the bailly, May 26, 1781; D’Argenson, 
“« Mémoires,” vol. iv., pp. 156, 157, 160, 76; vi., p. 
$20; Marshal Marmont, ‘* Mémoires,” vol. i., p. 9; 
De Ferriéres, “‘ Mémoires,” preface. See on the 
difficulty in ancceeding, the ‘Mémoires ” of Du- 
mouriez. Chateaubriand’s father is likewise one 
of the disconcerted, ‘a political frondeur, and 
very inimical to the court” (i., 206). Records of 
the States-General of 1789, a gencral summary by 
Prudhomme, vol. ii. passim. 
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servitude; the other portion is amal- 
gamated with that quill-driving rabble 
who are converting the blood of the 
King’s subjects into ink; another per- 
ishes stifled beneath vile robes, the ig- 
noble atoms of cabinet dust which an 
office drags up out of the mire.” And 
all, parvenues of ancient or of the 
new race, form a band called the court. 
‘*The court !” exclaims D’Argenson. 
‘* The entire evil is found in this word. 
The court has become the senate of the 
nation; the least of the valets at Ver- 
sailles is asenator; chambermaids take 
part in the government, if not to legis- 
late, at least to impede laws and regu- 
lations; and by dint of hindrance 
there are no longer either laws, or 
rules, or law-makers. Un- 
der Henry [V. courtiers remained each 
one at home; they had not entered 
into ruinous expenditure to belong to 
the court; favors were not thus due 
to them as at the present day. 

The court is the sepulchre of the na- 
tion.” Many noble officers, finding that 
high grades are only for courtiers, 
abandon the service, and betake them- 
selves with their discontent to their 
estates. Others, who have not left 
their domains, brood there in discom- 
fort, idleness, and ennui, their ambi- 
tion embittered by their powerlessness. 
In 1789, said the Marquis de Ferritres, 
most of them ‘‘are so weary of the 
court and ministers they are almost 
democrats.” At least, ‘‘they want to 
withdraw the government from the 
ministerial oligarchy in whose hands 
it is concentrated; there are no grand 
seigniors for deputies; they set them to 
one side and absolutely reject them, 
saying that they would traffic with the 
interests of the nobles.” They them- 
selves, in their memorials, insist that 
there be no more court nobility. 
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CHAPTER L 
“vou DEVIL!” 


HERE was a great silence in the 
schoolroom. A young girl of 
sixteen or seventeen, tall and striking- 
ly handsome in figure, with abundant 
masses of raven-black hair, dark eyes 
under darker eyelashes, and proud and 
well-cut lips, walked up to the school- 
mistress's table. There was scarcely 
anything of malice or mischief visible 
in the bold carelessness of her face. 

The schoolmistress looked up from 
some accounts she had been studying. 

‘*Well, Miss North ?” she said, with 
marked surprise. 

‘“*T have a question to ask, if you 
please, Miss Main,” said the handsome 
young lady, with great coolness and 
deliberation (and all the school was 
now listening intently). ‘‘I wish to 
ask what sort of society we are expect- 
ed to meet when we go abroad, and 
whether foreigners are in the habit of 
using language which is not usually 
applied to ladies in this country. Half 
an hour ago, when we were having our 
German conversation with Dr. Sied], 
he made use of a very odd phrase, and 
I believe it was addressed to me. He 
said, ‘You devil!’ TIonly wish to ask, 
Miss Main, whether we must be pre- 
pared to hear such phrases in the con- 
versation of foreigners.” 

The schoolmistress’s thin, gray, care- 
worn face grew red with mortification. 
Yet, what could she do? There was 
nothing openly rebellious in the de- 
meanor of this incorrigible girl—no- 
thing, indeed, but a cool impertinence 
which was outwardly most respectful. 

‘* You may return to your seat, Miss 
North,” she said rising. ‘‘I will in- 
quire into this matter at once.” 

Miss Main, who was the proprictor 
as well as the head-mistress of the 
school, was greatly perturbed by this 


incident; and she was quite nervous 
and excited when she went into the 
room where the German master still 
sat, correcting some exercises. When 
he saw her enter he rose at once; he 
guessed from her manner what had 
happened. The young man in the 
shabby clothes was even more excited 
than she was; and why? Because two 
years before he had left his home in 
the old-fashioned little fortress of 
Neisse, in Silesia, and he had bade 
good-by then to a young gir! whom he 
hoped to make his wife. England 
was a rich country. A few years of 
absence would put money in his pock- 
et; and he would return with a good 
English pronunciation, which would 
be of value. So he came to England; 
but he did not find the streets paved 
with gold. It was after long waiting 
that he got his first appointment; and 
that appointment was the German mas- 
tership at Miss Main’s school. At the 
present moment he believed he had 
forfeited this one chance. 

He came forward to her; and sho 
might have seen that there was some- 
thing very like tears in his pale blue 
eyes. 

‘*Yes, she has told you, and it is 
qvite true,” said he, throwing out his 
hands. ‘‘WhatcanI say? But if you 
will forgif it, I will apolochise to her— 
I was mad—I do not know how I haf 
said soch a ting to a young lady, but I 
will apolochise to her, Meess Main “a 

Miss Main had pulled herself togoth- 
er by this time. 

‘*Really Ido not know what to do 
with her, Dr Siedl,” she said in a sort 
of despairing way. ‘‘I have no doubt 
she irritated you beyond endurance; 
and although I am afraid you must 
apologize to her, I can quite understand 
how you were maddened by her. 
Sometimes I do think she is a devil; 
that she has no human soul in her. 
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She thinks of nothing but mischief 
from morning till night; and the worst 
of it is that she leads the whole school 
into mischief, for all the girls appear 
to be fascinated by her, and will do 
anything she asks. I don’t under- 
stand it. You know how often I have 
threatened her with expulsion; she 
does not mind. Sometimes I think I 
must really get rid of her; for it is 
almost impossible to preserve the 
discipline of the school while she is 
in it.” 

The German master was so overjoyed 
to find his own position secured and 
his offence practically condoned, that 
he grew gencrous, 

‘* And she is so clafer,” said he. 

**Clever?” repeated the schoolmis- 
tress. ‘‘During the whole of my 
twenty-five years’ experience in schools 
I have never seen a scholar to equal 
her. There is nothing she cannot do 
when she takes it into her head to do 
it. You saw how she ran up her marks 
in French and German last term—and 
almost at the end of the term—merely 
because she had a spite against Miss 
Wolf, and was determined she should 
not have the two prizes that she ex- 
pected. And that is another part of 
the mischief she does. Whenever she 
takes a special liking to a girl she does 
her exercises for her in the evening. 
It costs her no trouble; and then she 
has them ready to go with her in 
every frolic. I am sure I don’t know 
what to do with her.” 

The schoolmistress sighed. 

‘*You see,” she added with a frank 
honesty, ‘‘it is naturally a great thing 
for a school like mine to have the 
daughter of Sir Acton North in it. 
Everybody has heard of him; then the 
girls go home and tell their mothers 
that a daughter of Lady North is at 
our school; then the mothers—you 
know what some people are—talk of 
that to their friends, and speak of 
Lady North as if they had known her 
all their lives. I do not know Lady 
North myself, but I am sure she is a 
wise woman not to have this girl in the 
same house with her.” 
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After a few words more Miss lain 
went back to the schoolroom; and we 
must do likewise to narrate all that be- 
fel in her absence. First of all it was 
the invidious duty of a small, fair- 
haired, geutle-eyed girl called Amy 
Warrener, to take a slate and write 
down on it the names of any of her 
companions who spoke while Miss 
Main was out of the room, failing to 
do which she was deprived of her 
marks for the day. Now on this occa- 
sion a pretty considerable tumult 
arose, and the little girl, looking 
frightened, and pretty nearly ready to 
cry, did not know what to do. 

‘Yes, you mean, spiteful little 
thing !” cried a big, fat, roseate girl, 
called Georgina Wolf, ‘* put down all 
our names, do! I’ve a good mind to 
box your ears !” 

She menaced the little girl, but only 
for a brief second. With a rapid 
‘*Have you really?” another young 
lady—the tallest in the school—ap- 
peared on the scene; and Miss Wolf 
received a ringing slap on the side of 
her head, which made her jump back 
shrieking. The school was awe-struck. 
Never had such a thing occurred be- 
fore. But presently one girl laughed. 
then another; then there was a gener- 
al titter over Miss Wolf's alarm and 
discomfiture; during which the tall 
young lady called out: 

‘““Amy Warrencer, put us all down, 
and me at the head; for we are going 
to have a little amusement. Young 
ladies, shall I deliver a lecture to you 
on Old Calabar and our sewing class ? 
Young ladies, shall we have a little 
music ?” 

She had suddenly assumed the prim 
demeanor of Miss Main. With great 
gravity she walked over to the door, 
locked it, and put the key in her pock- 
et. Then she went to her own desk, 
smuggled something into a light shawl. 
and proceeded to the mistress’s table, 
behind which she took her stand. 

‘‘ Young ladies,” she said, pretend- 
ing to look at them through an ima- 
ginary pair of eyeglasses, ‘“‘ you are 
aware that it is the shocking practice 
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of the little boys and girls in many 
districts of Africa to go about without 
clothes; and you are aware of the Cam- 
berwell Society for helping the mis- 
sionaries to take out a few garments to 
these poor little things. Now, my 
dears, it is a useful thing for a semin- 
ary like mine to gain a reputation for 
being charitable; and if we manage 
among ourselves to send from month 
to month parcels of beautifully sewn 
garments, every one must get to know 
how well I teach you, my dears, to 
handie your needle. But then, my 
dears you must not all expect to join 
in this good work. You all get the 
credit of being charitable; but some 
of you are not so smart with your 
needles as others; and so I think it 
better to have the sewing of these gar- 
ments entrusted to one or two of you, 
who ought to feel proud of the distinc- 
tion. Do you understand me, my 
dears? Now some of you, I have no 
doubt, would like to see what sort of 
young people wear the beautiful dress- 
es which your pocket-money and your 
industry send out to Africa. I have 
here the little pink frock which you, 
Miss Morrison, finished yesterday; and 
if you will grant me a moment’s pa- 
tience “ 

She took the pink frock from the 
table, and for a second or two stooped 
down behind the table-cover. When 
she rose, it appeared that she had 
smuggled a large black doll into the 
school; and now the black and curly 
head of the doll surmounted the pink 
cotton garment with its frills. There 
was a yell of laughter. She stuck the 
doll on the edge of the table; she put 
a writing desk behind it to support it; 
she hit it on the side of the head when 
it did not sit straight. An indescrib- 
able tumult followed: all possible con- 
sequences were cast aside. 

** Now, my dears, what hymn shall 
we sing to entertain the little stranger ? 
Shall it be ‘Away down South in 
Dixie ?’” 

The school had gone mad. With 
one accord the girls began to shout the 
familiar air to any sort of words, led 
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by the tall young iady behind the 
table, who flourished a ruler in place 
of a biton. She did not know the 
words herself; she simply led the 
chorus with any sort of phrases. 


** Oh, it’s Dixie’s land that I was born in 
Early on a frosty morning, 
In the land ! In the land! In the land! 
In the land!” 


‘*A little more spirit, my dears! 
little louder, if you please !” 


“Oh, I wish I was in Dixie, oho! ohol 
In Dixie's land to take my stand, 
And live and die in Dixie's land, 
Oho! Oho! 
Away down South in Dixie!” 


A 


‘*That’s better. Now pianissimo—the 
sadness of thinking about Dixie—you 
understand ?” 

They sang it softly; and she pre- 
tended to wipe the eyes of the negro 
doll in the pink dress. 

‘Now, (fortissimo!” she cried, 
flourishing her baton. ‘‘ Going, going, 
for the last time. Take the word 
from me, my dears !” 


“Oh, I wish I was in Dixie, 
Oho! Oho! 

In Dixie's land to take my stand, 

And live and die in Dixie’s land, 
Oho! Oho! 

Away down South in Dixie!" 


But the singing of this verse had 
been accompanied by certain strange 
noises. 

‘*Open the door, Miss North, or I 
will break it open !” called the mis- 
tress from without, in awful tones. 

‘*My dears, resume your tasks— 
instantly |!” said Miss Violet North; 
and with that she snatched the doll out 
of the pink costume, and hurriedly 
flung it into her private desk. Then 
she walked to the-door alone. 

The hubbub had instantly subsided. 
All eyes were bent upon the books 
before them; but all ears were listen- 
ing for the dreadful interview between 
Violet North and the schoolmistress. 

The tall young girl, having made 
quite sure that her companions were 
quiet and orderly, opened the door. 
The mistress marched in in a terrible 
rage—in such a rage that she could 
hardly speak. 

‘* Miss North,” she cried, ‘‘ what is 
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the meaning of this disgraceful up- 
roar?” 

‘‘Uproar, Miss Main?” said she, 
with innocent wonder. ‘‘ The young 
ladies are very quiet.” 

‘* What is the meaning of your hav- 
ing bolted this door—how dare you 
bolt the door ?” 

‘*Yes, I thought there was some- 
thing the matter with the lock,” she 
answered, scanning the door critical- 
ly. ‘* But you ought not to be vexed 
by that. And now I will bid you 
good morning.” 

Thus she saved herself from being 
expelled. She coolly walked into an 
adjacent room, put on her hat, took 
her small umbrella, and went out. As 
it was a pleasant morning, she thought 
she would go for a walk 





CHAPTER IL 
CARPE DIEM. 

Tuts girl was as straight as a dart; 
and she knew how to suit her costume 
to her fine figure, her bright and clear 
complexion, and her magnificent black 
hair. She wore a tight-fitting, tight- 
sleeved dress of gray homespun, and a 
gray hat with a scarlet feather—this 
bold dash of red being the only bit of 
pronounced color about her. There 
was no self-conscious trickery of orna- 
ment visible on her costume—indeed, 
there was no self-consciousness of any 
sort about the girl. She had a thor- 
oughly pagan delight in the present 
moment. The past was nothing to 
her; she had no fear of the future; life 
was enjoyable enough from hour to 
hour, and she enjoyed it accordingly. 
She never paused to think how hand- 
some she was, for she was tolerably 
indifferent as to what other people 
thought of her. She was well satisfied 
with herself, and well satisfied with 
the world—especially when there was 
plenty of fun going about; her fine 
health gave her fine spirits; her bold, 
careless, self-satisficd nature took no 
heed of criticism or reproof, and 
caused her to laugh at the ordinary 
troubles of girl life; not even this 
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great fact that she had practically run 
away from school was sufficient to up- 
set her superb equanimity. 

Incessit regind. There was nothing 
of the gawky and shambling schoolgirl 
in her free, frank step, and her erect 
and graceful carriage. When she met 
cither man or woman, she looked him 
or her straight in the face; then prob- 
ably turned her eyes away indifferently 
to regard the flight of a rook, or the 
first blush of rose-color on a red haw- 
thorn. For, on leaving school, Miss 
North found herself in the higher 
reaches of Camberwell Grove, and in 
this richly-wooded district the glad new 
life of the spring was visible in the 
crisp, uncurled leaves of the chestnuts, 
and in the soft green of the mighty 
elms, and in the white and purple of the 
lilacs in the gardens of the quaint, old- 
fashioned houses. Never had any spring 
come to us so quickly asthat one. All 
England had lain black and cold under 
the grip of a hard and tenacious winter; 
even the end of March found us with 
bitter east winds, icy roads, and leafless 
trees. Then all of a sudden came south 
winds and warm rains; and the wet, 
gray skies parted at times to give us a 
brilliant glimpse of blue. The work of 
transformation was magical in its swift- 
ness. Far away in secret places the 
subtle fire of the earth upsprang in 
pale primroses, in sweet violets, and in 
the glossy and golden celandine that 
presaged the coming of buttercups in- 
to the meadows, The almond trees, 
even in suburban gardens, shone out 
with a sudden glow of pink and pur- 
ple; the lilac bushes opened their 
green leaves to the warm rains; the 
chestnuts unclasped their resinous 
buds. And then, with a great wild 
splendor of blue sky and warm sun- 
light, the bountiful, mild, welcome 
spring came fully upon us, and all the 
world was filled with the laden blos- 
soms of fruit trees, and the blowing of 
sweet winds, and the singing of 
thrushes and blackbirds. To be abroad 
on such a morning was better than sit- 
ting over an Italian exercise in Miss 
Main’s schoolroom. 
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‘*What sort of tree is that?” Miss 
Violet North asked of a little boy—a 
particular tree in one of the old-fash- 
ioned gardens had struck her fancy. 

‘‘Dunno,” said the boy sulkily. 

‘‘Then why don’t you know, you 
little fool you |” she said indifferently, 
passing on, 

She crossed Grove Lane, and went 
along the summit of Champion Hill, 
under the shade of a magnificent row 
of chestnuts. Could leaves be greener, 
could the sweet air be sweeter, could 
the fair spring sunshine be more bril- 
liant in the remotest of English val- 
leys? Here were country-looking 
houses, with sloping gardens, and little 
fancy farms attached; here were bits 
of woodland, the remains of the prim- 
eval forest, allowed to grow up into a 
sort of wilderness; here were rooks fly- 
ing about their nests, and thrushes 
busy on the warm green lawns, and 
blackbirds whirring from one laurel- 
bush to another. She walked along 
to the end of this thoroughfare until 
she came to a lane which led abruptly 
down hill, facing the south. Far away 
below her lay the green meadows of 
Dulwich; and beyond the trees, and 
looking pale and spectral in the glare 
of the heat, rose the towers of the 
Crystal Palace. That was enough. 
She had nothing particular to do. 
Walking was a dclight to her on such 
amorning. Without any specific re- 
solve she indolently set out for the 
Crystal Palace. 

There was indolence in her purpose, 
but none in her gait. She walked 
smartly enough down the steep and 
semi-private thoroughfare which is 
called Green Lane; she crossed the 
pleasant meadows by the narrow path- 
way; she got out on the Dulwich road 
and so continued her way to the Pal- 
ace. But she was not to reach the goal 
of her journey without an adventure. 

She was just passing the gateway 
leading up to a large house, when a 
negro page, very tall, very black, and 
wearing a bottle-green livery, with 
scarlet cuffs and collar, came out of 
the garden into the read followed by 
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a little terrier. The appearance of 
this lanky black boy amused her; and 
so as a friendly mark of recognition, 
she drew her umbrella across the 
ground in front of the terrier just as 
she was passing, and said, ‘‘ Pist!” 
But this overture was instantly rejected 
by the terrier, which turned upon her 
with voluble rage, yelping, barking, 
coming nearer and nearer, and threat- 
ening to spring upon her. For a sec- 
ond she retreated in dismay; then as 
she saw that the negro-boy was more 
frightened than herself, she became 
wildly angry. 

‘*Why don’t you take your dog 
away,” she cried, ‘‘ you—you stick of 
black sealing-wax ?” 

In this moment of dire distress, help 
came to her from an unexpected quar- 
ter. A young gentleman quickly 
crossed the road, approached the irate 
terrier from the rear, and gave the ani- 
mal a sharp cut with his walking- 
stick. The rapidity of this flank move- 
ment completely took the terrier by 
surprise; with a yelp more of alarm 
and astonishment than of pain, it fled 
into the garden and was seen no more. 

Violet North looked up—and now 
her face was consciously red, for she 
had been ignominiously caught in a 
fright. 

‘‘Tam sorry you should have been 
alarmed,” said the young man; and he 
had a pleasant voice. 

‘*Yes, the nasty little beast !” said 
she; and then recollecting that that 
was not the manner in which a stran- 
ger should be addressed, she said, ‘‘I 
thank you very much for driving the 
dog away—it was very kind of you.” 

‘*Oh, it was nothing,” said he; ‘I 
am very glad I happened to be by.” 

For about the fifteenth part of a sec- 
ond he paused irresolutely; then he 
quickly lifted his hat, said, ‘‘ Good 
morning !” and passed on in front of 
her. 

She looked after him. Had she ever 
seen so handsome, so beautiful a young 
man? Never! 

Just at the present moment several 
of our English artists are very fond of 
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painting a particular type of feminine 
beauty—a woman with a low and 
broad forehead, large, indolent, sleepy 
blue eyes, thin cheeks, short upper 
lip, full under lip, somewhat square 
jaw, and magnificent throat. It is a 
beautiful head enough—languid, unin- 
tellectual, semi-sensuous, but beautiful. 
Now this young man was as near as 
possible a masculine versioa of that in- 
dolent, beautiful, mystic eyed woman 
whose face one meets in dusky corners 
of drawing-rooms, or in the full glare 
of exhibitions. [He was no mere rose- 
ate youth, flabby-cheeked and curly- 
locked, such as a school-girl might try 
to paint in crude water-colors. [lis 
appearance was striking; there was 
something refined, special, charactcris- 
tic about his features; and, morcover, 
he had not cropped his hair as our 
modern youths are wont to do—the 
short wavy locks of light brown nearly 
reached his shirt-collar. For the rest 
he was sparely built, perhaps about 
five feet eight, square-shouldered, light 
and active in figure. Was there any 
harm in a school-girl admitting to her- 
self that he was a very good-looking 
young man ? 

Walking about the Crystal Palace by 
one’s self is not the most exciting of 
amusements. The place was very fa- 
miliar to Miss North; and she had lost 
interest in the copper-colored abori- 
gines, and in the wonderful pillar of 
gold. But she had one little bit of 
enjoyment. She caught sight of a 
small boy, who, when nobody was 
looking, was trying to ‘‘ job” one of 
the cockatoos with the end of a toy- 
whip. Well, also when nobody was 
looking, she took occasion to get be- 
hind this little boy, and then she gave 
him a gentle push, which was just 
sufficient to let the cockatoo, making 
a downward dip at his enemy’s head, 
pull out a goodly tuft of hair. There 
was a frightful squeal of alarm from 
the boy; but in a second she was 
round in some occult historical cham- 
ber, studying with becoming gravity 
the lessons taught us by the tombs of 
kings. 
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Then she became very hungry, and 
she thought she would go and have 
some luncheon. When she entered 
the dining-room she was a little shy— 
not much; but she was specdily at- 
tended by a friendly old waiter, who 
quite put her at her ease. When he 
asked her what she would take, she 
was on the point of answering ‘‘ Cold 
beef, if you please,” as she would 
have done at school, but she suddenly 
bethought herself that, being in a 
restaurant, she might have something 
better, and so she asked for a bill of 
fare, scanned it, and finally ordered 
an oyster pdété and a couple of lamb 
cutlets, with green peas and tomatocs. 

‘* And whot will you take to drink, 
miss ?” said the old waiter. 

‘* Some water, thank you,” she said; 
‘* Wait a moment—I think I will take 
a glass of sherry, if you please.” 

So the waiter departed; and she 
turned to glance at her surroundings. 
The first thing she noticed, much to 
her surprise and mortification, was 
that she had inadvertently sat down 
at the table at which, on the opposite 
side and further along, the young man 
to whom she had spoken in the morn- 
ing was having lunch. She was an- 
noyed. What must he think of a 
young lady who went wandering about 
the country by herself, and coolly 
walked into restaurants to order cut- 
lets and sherry? It was rather a 
strange circumstance that Miss North 
should be troubled by this conjecture; 
for she rarely, if ever, paid the lecst 
attention to what people might think 
of her; but on this occasion she be- 
gan to wish she might have some op- 
portunity of explaining her conduct. 

The opportunity occurred. That 
friendly old waiter had apparently for- 
gotten the order; anyhow, the girl 
sat there patiently, and nothing was 
brought to her. She wished to attrac 
the attention of the waiter, and made 
one or two attempts, but failed. See- 
ing the plight she was in, the young 
gentleman on the other side of the 
able made beld to address her, and 
said— 
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‘-I beg your pardon, but I fear they 
are not attending toyou. Will youal- 
low me to speak to one of the waiters ?” 

‘¢] wish you would,” she said, blush- 
ing a little bit. 

The young man walked off and got 
hold of the manager, to whom he made 
his complaint. Then he came back; 
and Miss North was more anxious than 
ever to justify herself in hiseyes. The 
notion was becoming quite desperate 
that he might go away thinking she 
knew so little of propriety as to be in 
the habit of frequenting restaurants all 
by herself. 

‘*T am very much obliged to you— 
again,” she said, with something of an 
embarrassed smile. ‘‘I believed they 
meant to punish me for going away 
from school.” 

‘*From school ?” said he doubtfully; 
and he drew his chair a little nearer. 

‘*Yes,”’ said she, resolved at any 
cost to put herself right in his opinion. 
‘*T ought to have been at school. I— 
I walked away—and one gets hungry, 
youknow. I—I thought it was better 
to come in here.” 

“*Oh, yes, certainly,” said he; ‘‘ why 
not?” 

“IT have always been left a good 
deal to myself,” said this anxious 
young lady, leading up to her grand 
coup. ‘*My father is always away 
looking after railways, and [ dislike 
my stepmother; so that I am never at 
home. Of course you have heard of 
my father’s name—Sir Acton North?” 

Now she was satisfied. He would 
know she was not some giddy maid- 
servant out foraholiday. She uttered 
the words clearly, so that there should 
be no mistake, and perhaps a trifle 
proudly; then she waited for him to 
withdraw his chair again and resume 
his luncheon. But he did nothing of 
the sort. 

**Oh, yes,” said he, with a respect- 
ful earnestness; ‘‘ every one has heard 
of Sir Acton North. Iam very pleased 
that—that I have been of any little 
service to you. I dare say now you 
have heard of my father too—George 
Miller ?” 
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‘*No, I haven’t,” she said seriously, 
as though her ignorance of that distin- 
guished name were a grave blot on 
her bringing up. 

‘* Well, you know,” said the hand- 
some young man, ‘‘he is pretty well 
known as a merchant, but better 
known as a Protestant. He takes the 
chairs at meetings, and gives big sub- 
scriptions, and all that kind of thing. 
I believe the Pope can’t sleep in his 
bed o’ nights on account of him.” 

‘*T—I think I have heard of him,” 
said Miss North, conscious that she 
ought to know something of so impor- 
tant a person. 

At this point she was distinctly of 
opinion that the conversation should 
cease. Young ladies are not supposed 
to talk to young gentlemen to whom 
they have not been introduced, even 
although they may have heard of each 
other’s parents as being distinguished 
people. But George Miller the young- 
er seemed an affable, easily pleased 
young man, who had a frank smile 
and an obvious lack of stiffness and 
circumspection in his nature. They 
had brought her the oyster pété ; 
now came the cutlets. 

‘*That was the mistake you made,” 
said he, venturing to smile. ‘* When 
you are in a hurry you should not 
order out-of-the-way things, or they 
are sure to keep you waiting.” 

“*T never came into a restcurant by 
myself before,” she said with some 
asperity. Would this foolish young 
man persist in the notion that she 
habitually ordered luncheon in such a 
fashion ? 

‘* What school was it you left, may 
I ask ?”’ said he, with a friendly inter- 
est in his eyes. 

‘‘Oh !” she answered, with a return 
to her ordinary careless manner; 
‘*Miss Main’s Seminary in Camberwell 
Grove. I knew she was going to ex- 
pel me. We had had a little amuse- 
ment when she was out of the room— 
a little too much noise, in fact—and 
though she has often threatened to 
expel me, I saw by her face she meant 

mischief this time. SolIleft. What 
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a pleasant morning it was for a 
walk !” 

** Yes,” said he, looking rather puz- 
led; ‘‘ but—but—what are you going 
to do now ?” 

‘*Now? Oh, I don’t know! There 
will be plenty of time for me to settle 
where Iam going when I get back to 
town.” 

‘*Are you going back to London all 
by yourself ?” 

‘*T came here by myself. Why not? ” 

‘* Well,” said he, with some real 
anxiety, ‘‘it is rather an unusual 
thing for a young lady to be going 
about like that. I think you ought to 
—to go home——” 

**My father is in Yorkshire; I would 
rather not go to see my stepmother. 
We should have rather a warm even- 
ing of it, I imagine,” she added 
frankly. 

‘*Where then——” 

‘Oh, I know where to go!” she 
said indifferently. ‘There is a little 
girl at the school I am very fond of, 
and she is very fond of me; and she 
and her mother live with her uncle in 
Camberwell Grove, not far from the 
school. They will take me in, I know; 
they are very kind people. He is ra- 
ther a strange man—Mr. Drummond— 
you never can tell whether he is serious 
or joking. And he says very queer 
things; and sometimes he laughs pro- 
digiously at jokes that nobody else 
can see to be jokes——” 

‘**T should say he was mad.” 

‘*Oh, no; he is not!” she said ab- 
ruptly. ‘‘You are quite mistaken. 
He is the very nicest gentleman I 
know.” 

Did she fancy that he looked annoy- 
ed? She hastily added, in a light 
way: 

‘*He is an old man, you know—or 
at least middle aged—over thirty, I 
should think.” 

By this time she had finished her 
luncheon—the young man had neg- 
lected his altogether—and she asked 
the waiter for her bill. She certainly 
had plenty of money in her purse; she 
gave the old gentleman who had sys- 
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tematically not attended to her a shil- 
ling for himself. 

‘*Would you allow me to see you 
into a carriage,” timidly suggested 
Mr. George Miller, ‘‘if you are going 
up by rail?” 

*“*Oh, no!” she said, with a confi- 
dent smile; ‘‘I can take care of my- 
self.” Which was true. 

‘*Then,” said he, ‘*‘ Miss North, I am 
afraid I cannot claim you as an ac- 
quaintance — because — because our 
meeting has been rather—rather in- 
formal, as it were; but would you al- 
low me, supposing I were introduced 
to your father ve 

‘*Oh, I should jlike you to know 
my father well enough,” said she hon- 
estly. 

‘* That was not what I meant exact- 
ly,” said he. ‘I meant that if I got 
to know your father, that would be a 
sort of equivalent—don't you think— 
to a formal introduction to you ?” 

The girl very nearly burst out laugh- 
ing. 

‘*T think we are pretty well intro- 
duced already,” said she, ‘* by means 
of a terrier dog and a stupid waiter. 
Thank you very much for your kind- 
ness. Good afternoon.” 

She was going away with her ordi- 
nary erect carriage and careless bear- 
ing, when he suddenly put out his 
hand to shake hands with her. She 
had risen by this time. Well, she 
could not be guilty of the discourtesy 
of a refusal; and so she allowed him 
to shake hands with her. 

**T hope this is not the last time we 
shall meet,” said he, with an earnest- 
ness which rather surprised her, and 
which she did not fail to remember 
when she got into the quiet corner of 
a railway carriage. Did he really 
wish to see her again? Was there a 
chance of their meeting? What would 
properly conducted people say of her 
adventures of that morning ? 

She did not care much. She got 
out at Denmark Hill station, and pla- 
cidly walked up to the house of Mr. 
James Drummond, which was situated 
near the top of Camberwell Grove. 











ABOUT “BANKERS.” 





RECENT traveller in Portugal 

gives an amusing account of 
the exaggerated manner of salutation 
among the inhabitants. The very beg- 
gars are entitled to a certain style of 
address. A workingman takes rank 
with an English magistrate, and must 
be saluted as ‘‘your worship,” an or- 
dinary tradesman as ‘‘ your lordship,” 
while ‘‘your excellency” is reserved 
for all the nobility, high and low. 
This habit is so complete that even the 
little street boys maintain it, and you 
frequently hear such expressions as 
these: ‘*Your lordship is cheating,” 
**Your worship has stolen my kite.” 
It would be difficult to point out any 
actual harm in this hyperbole of ad- 
dress. Certainly no one is deceived by it. 
It is a species of ‘‘ give and take” quite 
as innocuous as the habitual practice 
of the Boston mutual admiration soci- 
ety, and not a whit more ridiculous. 
We tolerate in our own country a cer- 
tain exaltatien of speech, limited how- 
ever in extent and application. In 
some parts of the land few men of any 
consequence accept a lower appellation 
than that of ‘‘colonel” or ‘‘ judge,” 
while elsewhere brevet brigadier and 
major gencrals, who have served well 
as captains and majors, though long 
out of service, still figure on occasions 
at home and abroad, and receive their 
honorary titles without stint. What 
if they do? It amounts simply to a 
gratifying recognition of service by 
the Government, and if carried to an 
extravagance, the reader must bear in 
mind it does not cost the Treasury a 
penny. 

We put to the credit side of our late 
war a grand and momentous result, 
but there is much to be charged to it 
by way of debit. Among the minor 
items was the displacement of so many 
of the old families and the setting up 
in their place of idols of shoddy draped 
in camel’s-hair shawls and ornamented 


with point lace, and diamonds of the 
first water. But notwithstanding 
these people lived in the best houses, 
sported the finest equipages, and ar- 
rayed themselves in the most gorgeous 
apparel, no sensible person was really 
misled, and the class has for a long 
time served as a stock-in-trade for the 
critic of morals and the satirist. The 
war begot an habitual disregard of the 
proper uses of money. With this 
came exaggerated values, and as a 
consequence habits of extravagance 
among all classes, which have pro- 
duced their inevitable results. The 
evils from these sources have been very 
great, and are now severely felt, but 
they have worked or are working their 
owncure. Our eyes are at last opened. 
We know the cause of our troubles and 
are learning the remedy. 

The ugly creations of our late terri- 
ble strife are fast disappearing. The 
occupation of the army contractor has 
ceased; the dishonest agent of the 
Government has no longer spoils to 
gather in; the bounty jumper is nd 
more; the draft and the riots belong 
to history, and the magnificent armies 
on both sides, completely equipped, 
perfectly disciplined and numbered by 
the million—where are these now? 
Disbanded, gone, reabsorbed into the 
bulk of our peaceful, industrious pop- 
ulation. There are evils, however, 
which survive, and are foisted on the 
business community, especially in our 
large cities. The war, of necessity, 
gave birth toa class of men, some with 
capital, others without it, who busied 
themselves in the negotiation of Gov- 
ernment securities and of the railroad 
bonds on projected lines, which an un- 
limited number of new companies 
manufactured to a fabulous extent. 
As the most of these securities were 
sent to a European market, the indi- 
viduals who undertook to deal in them 
were obliged to establish themselvee 
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as financial men here, and also create 
for themselves a financial position on 
the other side. I am stating what is 
quite familiar to the reader. It is also 
weil understood how, for reasons now 
thoroughly comprehended, many of 
these establishments have succumbed, 
their only status at present being in the 
bankruptcy courts. I have always en- 
tertained a sympathy fur men of enter- 
prise and energy who peril whatever 
they have, more or less, in schemes 
which, however personal, promote in- 
dustrial advancement, and whose chief 
fault is in a too strong trust of the im- 
mediate future. Doubticss they are 
guilty of extravagance in various ways, 
but when they have paid the penalty 
it is time that wholesale abuse of them 
should cease. Let us turn our atten- 
tion from the unfortunates who have 
made shipwreck, to the class who have 
weathered the storm and stand firm be 
yond the reach of ordinary disaster. 
The number of ‘‘ solid ” establishments 
doing business with Europe, which as- 
sume to themselves the title of ‘‘ bank- 
ers,” has increased since 1862 beyond 
any ordinary calculation. It is true 
our business with the old world is con- 
stantly enlarging, but by referring to 
statistics it will be secn that the mul- 
tiplication of the ‘‘houses” which 
claim to transact this business is in- 
ordinate compared with the business 
itself, We quite comprehend that in 
the shipping of cotton, the cereals, and 
provisions of all sorts, and in purchas- 
ing on the other side all the varictics 
of merchandise which come under the 
head of importations, resort is had in 
a greater or less degree to the estab- 
lished dealers in exchange, who also 
advance money on bills of lading, and 
who thus facilitate trade while enjoy- 
ing a liberal profit from it. The actual 
trade in American securities of all 
kinds forms also a proper element in 
the business of these houses, But at 
this present time that trade, compara- 
tively speaking, issmall. What then, 
have our European ‘‘ banking ” firms to 
occupy them? I admit many of them 
have abundant capital, and that these 
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you may safely trust with your money. 
What will they do with it? My an- 
swer is that they will use it as they 
use funds of their own which are not 
employed, and which they cannot em- 
ploy in the legitimate objects of busi- 
ness just enumerated. In other words, 
they will speculate with it. It does 
not follow these funds are used in what 
is to them unsafe speculation, for there 
comes a time in the life of some large 
financial houses when, with a careful 
brain at the head of the firm, disaster 
is well nigh impossible. If you were 
permitted to look at the secrets of the 
ocean telegraph, you would be amazed 
at the extent of its employment by tho 
class just mentioned, to whom cven 
one-eighth of one per cent. a day in 
the difference of prices between tho 
two continents affords a princely rev- 
enue. Whatof it? yousay. May not 
these people do what they will with 
their own? I answer, ‘‘ Yes.” And 
this brings me to the pith of my sub- 
ject. Ido not propose to take up the 
moral question. The life of a mere spec- 
ulator—whether he be rich or poor, 
though the needy fellow who is rest- 
less and who agitates and speculates 
works much less harm in the commu- 
nity (he often works a great deal of 
good) than the rich speculator who 
has and who keeps the cards in his 
own hands—I say the life of a mero 
speculator is morally repulsive, but I 
am not to-day touching that subject. 
What I wish to call attention to is, 
that the ‘“‘houses” I speak of, and 
which really cannot employ the capital 
they have in what is termed legitimate 
business, still advertise and hold out 
inducements to the public to bank 
with them when in truth and in fact 
they are not bankers, but are really 
commercial men, brokers, and specu- 
lators. We have no bankers, that I 
am aware of, in the city of New 
York, except our ‘“‘banks.” The 
reader may be surprised to be told 
that in London eminent firms, which 
we are in the habit of calling 
bankers, are there styled merchants, 
The Barings are great merchants. Tho 
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late George Peabody was a merchant. 
They do not and did not receive ac- 
counts as bankers from Englishmen. 
And had you chosen, having a bill on 
either house, to leave your money with 
them, and wished afterward to draw 
any considerable sum, you would have 
been given a cheque on their bankers— 
on Hankeys, or Coutts, or Hoare, or the 
Union Bank, or the London and West- 
minster, as the case might be. After 
all, you reply, what is the difference ? 
It isa mere appellation. ‘‘A rose by 
any other name would smell as sweet.” 
True of the rose, because the fragrance 
exists in the flower itself. But in this 
case the fragrance is in the name. Its 
traditions are rich and varied. Visions 
of the gold of Ophir, of countless 
treasures in vaults securely guarded, of 
all that is substantial and solid and se- 
cure are associated with the word, and 
the uninitiated ought not to be misled 
by any improper application of it. 
If any reader of ‘‘The Galaxy ” thinks 
I am exaggerating, let him turn to the 
advertisements in our daily prints. 
Why do these people want deposits for 
which they announce a liberal rate of 
interest? Why should not the first- 
class shipping merchant, the well es- 
tablished wholesale grocer, the large 
and well-known importer, all of whom 
are careful, astute, methodical men, 
who attend strictly to their business, 
and who never speculate—why should 
not these people advertise that they 
are ready to receive deposits and pay 
interest thereon, and why should you 
not trust them with your cash rather 
than those who want it to speculate 
with, and who call themselves by a 
name to which they are not entitled ? 
All this time I have assumed that these 
persons, every one of them, are sound, 
stanch, solid. But you know yourself 
how perilous is such an assumption. 
You know yourself what numbers 
send out cards as bankers, that neither 
you nor! dare predicate anything 
about. Again, consider the wrecks of 
the last two or three years, and you 
cannot help feeling that with the best 
houses you have to take a certain chance 
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in what may happen. Isay nothing to 
the discredit of any specially, for I 
know nothing. I insist, however, that 
the term banker, advertised as it is 
broadcast over the country, whether 
by solid men or by men not solid, is 
calculated to mislead. 

I was myself travelling not long ago 
in one of our Western States. I had 
occasion to stop in a flourishing vil- 
lage, and was referred to a person there 
who could give me some desired infor- 
mation, which it was a part of my 
trip to obtain. He was well spoken of 
and had apparently the confidence of 
the community. I proceeded to his 
place and saw a sign, ‘‘ X. Y. Z., Bank- 
er and Land Agent,” over the door. 
There were notices placarded in the 
outer office that sight or time bills for 
any ainount on all paris of Europe 
could be procured on application. I 
found on entering the inner room a 
very Straightforward, worthy man, as 
it seemed to me, and after finishing 
my business with him, I could not 
help expressing surprise that he had 
been able to form so large a Euro- 
pean connection. ‘‘ Oh,” said he, ‘‘ that 
is @ very good advertisement. We 
have a few Germans here who occa- 
sionally send home some money. Last 
year I went to New York, and was re- 
spectably introduced to So and So 
(naming a well-known house), I opened 
an account with them, and I leave there 
two or three hundred dollars. When 
I have occasion to sell a bill on Eu- 
rope, I draw on the desired point, send 
the cash to the New York people, 
who remit and direct its payment. 
I make really nothing out of the trans- 
action, but it has given me a tremen- 
dous credit here, so that I have deposits 
from all the country round, which are 
very profitable.” The man told me this 
in an open, simple way, and I doubt if 
it has ever occurred to him that he real- 
ly is morally guilty of false representa- 
tions to his neighbors, who implicitly 
believe they have a banker among 
them of the very first watcr, whose 
credit with all the leading firms of 


Great Britain and the Continent is un- 
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doubted, though he must know it is 
solely in consequence of such belief 
that they trust him with their money. 

I have no means of ascertaining 
whether or not any ‘‘ bankers” of this 
sort exist here in New York. I do not 
know, and cannot therefore express 
any judgment whether or not finan- 
cially we re-enact the farce of our Por- 
tuguese friends, and say, ‘‘ Your wor- 
ship has cheated me—your lordship has 
stolen my kite.” But I do know and 
maintain that, while the Portuguese 
custom arises from a harmless vanity 
that can work no injury to any human 
being, the other habit is calculated to 
mislead the inexperienced, and even 
where (as in the case of my acquaint- 
ance, the western village ‘‘ banker’’) 
no harm is intended, only ‘‘a good ad- 
vertisement,’’ we must steadily bear in 
mind that the advertisement itself is a 
harm and a false pretence. The prac- 
tice is one of the unhealthy offshoots 
of the war; an unwholesome nuisance, 
and it should be abated. 

Let me say to the reader, ‘‘If you 
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have unemployed funds and are too in- 
dolent or attempt to invest them, place 
them on deposit in one of our many 
‘banks’—our only bankers—where 
you will draw no interest.” It is true 
your cash, ora part of it, may be em- 
ployed by this same bank, but since 
they have to pay you nothing for its 
use it will be invested on the safest se- 
curities, something which you should 
do yourself. It is possible after submit- 
ting for a certain period to receiving 
literally nothing for your money, your. 
mind may be roused to undertake some 
disposition of it yourself. You may 
look a little about you, and exer- 
cise some energy in the direction 
of what may be safe to you and use- 
ful to others. Should my observa- 
tions lead any to withdraw money 
which they represent, and which is 
now used for the purpose of a vicious, 
unproductive course of speculation, 
and cause it to be employed in some 
useful way, I shall not have written in 
vain. 
Ricuagp B. KmBau.. 








WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
In Two Parts.-—Part II. 





HE principal results of Landor’s 
five years’ residence at Fiesole 
were ‘*The Examination of William 
Shakespeare before Sir Thomas Lucy 
touching Deer Stealing,’ written in 
1833; ‘‘The Pentameron,” in the fol- 
lowing year; and ‘‘Pericles and As- 
pasia,” the manuscript of which he 
brought with him to England. 

The ‘‘ Examination,” which the au- 
thor thought was full of fun, he knew 
not whéther of wit, and the only thing 
which he ever wrote that was likely to 
sell, has been almost overlooked even 
by the warmest admirers of Landor; 
yet it fully warrants the praise of For- 
ster, that besides its ‘‘richness of 
humor and variety of wit, it presents 
a very rare union of the higher order 
of imagination to pathos as well as 
character of the simplest kind”; even 
if we cannot fully agree with him that 
**there has been nothing written 
about Shakespeare so well worthy of 
surviving. If Mr. Millard had care- 
fully read this little volume, he would 
hardly have written in the preface to 
his admirable selections from Landor, 
that ‘*he has no humor, and his occa- 
sional attempts at it are the dreariest 
of failures.” 

The ‘*Pentameron” was warmly 
welcomed by the select few. Miss 
Barrett, not then Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, said that ‘‘if it were not 
for the necessity of getting through a 
book, some of the pages are too deli- 
cious to turn over.” Leigh Hunt 
thought it on the whole Landor’s mas- 
terpiece. Julius Hare said that liter- 
ature had nowhere so delightful a pic- 
ture as the friendship of the two sup- 
posed rivals Boccaccio and Petrarch; 
that of Goethe and Schiller being the 
only thing to compare with it in beau- 
ty. Isaac Disraeli wrote to Landor: ‘‘In 
the present imaginary conversations 
you have, if possible, excelled your- 


self, so perfectly have you personated 
the spirits of your two great actors, 
such novelty have you given ioc a 
searching and exquisite criticism on 
the three finest geniuses of modern lit- 
erature. You have not condescended 
to write Gown to the mediocrity of com- 
mon readers, You will be read here- 
after. I know not whether you have 
written a century too late or too early: 
too late, if the taste for literature has 
wholly left us; too early, if the public 
mind has not yet responded to your 
sympathies.” The public mind failed 
to respond, The book was printed at 
Landor’s risk, and the cost exceeded 
the sales by £220. 

The ‘‘ Pentameron ” professes to be 
five ‘* Interviews of Messer Giovanni 
Boccaccio, and Messer Francesco Pe- 
trarca, when said Messer Giovanni lay 
infirm at Viletta, hard by Cataldo; after 
which they saw not each other on our 
side of Paradise: Showing how they 
discoursed upon that famous theolo- 
gian Messer Dante Alighieri, and sun- 
dry other matters.” It purports to be 
edited with an introduction, by Do- 
menico Grigi, the aged priest of San 
Vivaldo, who in this year, 1833, has 
visited England mainly to raise money 
to buy a bell for his church. ‘‘ Hear- 
ing,” he says, ‘‘ that our holy religion 
is rapidly gaining ground in England, 
to the unspeakable comfort and re- 
freshment of the faithful, I bethought 
myself that I might peradventure ob- 
tain such effectual aid from the piety 
and liberality of the converts as well- 
nigh to accomplish the purchase of 
one. Desirous moreover of visiting 
that famous nation of whose spiritual 
prosperity we entertain such animated 
hopes, now that the clouds of igno- 
rance begin to break and vanish, I re- 
solved that nothing on my part should 
be wanting to so biessed a consumma- 
tion. 
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ing my mission in regard to the bell, 
I omit no opportunity of demonstrat- 
ing how much happier and peaceful 
are we who live in unity than those 
who abandoning the household of faith 
clothe themselves with shreds, and 
warm themselves with shavings. Sub- 
sidiary to the aid I solicit, I brought 
with me and here lay before the public, 
translated by the best hand I could af- 
ford to engage certain ‘Interviews of 
Messer Francesco Petrarca and Messer 
Giovanni Boccaccio,’ which the book- 
sellers tell me should be eatitled ‘ The 
Pentameron.’ Assurances are made 
to me by the intelligent and experi- 
enced in such merchandise that the 
manuscript is honestly worth from 
twenty-five to thirty francescone, or 
dollars. To such a pitch hath Eng- 
land risen up again after all the ex- 
penditure of her protracted war.” The 
worthy father supposes that the old 
manuscript which had come into his 
possession was written by some one 
who was present when the conversa- 
tions took place. 

The venerable Grigi quite ignores 
the thread of heterodoxy which runs 
through the web of these conversa- 
tions. At the opening Petrarch asks 
his friend if he had just been danger- 
ously ill. Boccaccio makes answer: 

“I donot know. They told meI was, and truly 
a man might be unwell enough who hes had 
twenty masses said for him, and fain sigh when 
he thinks what he has paid for them. As I hope 
to be saved, they cost mea lira cach; and yet I 
begin to think God wouid have had mercy on me 
if I had begged it of Him myself in my own 
house.” 

Boccaccio, while very sick, had 
promised to burn his ‘* Decameron.” 
Petrarch thinks this would be very 
foolish, assuring him that in this 
work 

“There is more character, more nature, more in- 
vention than either ancient or modern Italy, or 
than Greece, from whom she derived it, ever 
claimed or ever knew. Would you consume a 
beautiful meadow because there are reptiles in it, 
or because a few grubs may hereafter be generated 
by the succulence of thegrass? Little more than 
@ tenth of the ‘Decameron’ is bad; less than a 
twentieth of the ‘ Divina Commedia’ is good.” 

The talk thus naturally turning upon 
Dante, drifts gracefully to other topics, 
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but always comes back to him. It 
embodies, sometimes by one interlocu- 
tor, sometimes by the other, the 
soundest and most searching criticism 
ever made upon the great Florentine. 
Petrarch demurs to the stern inscrip- 
tion engraved over the portal of the 
Inferno. He wishes that the last line, 
averring that this abode of woe was 
created by ‘‘ the divine Wisdom, and 
the primal Love,” had been written in 
characters which could never be de- 
ciphered. ‘‘If God’s first love was 
for hell-making,” he says, ‘* we might 
almost wish that His affections were as 
mutable as ours—that is, if holy 
Church would countenance us there- 
in.” Boccaccio says: 

“T have always heard that Ser Dante was a very 
good man and a sound Catholic; but Christ for- 
give me if my heart is oftener on the side of Ln- 
cretius, Observe, I say my heart; nothing more. 
I devoutly hold to the sacraments and the myster- 
ies; yet, somehow, I would rather see men tran- 
quillized than frightened out of their senses, and 
rather fast asleep than burning. Sometimes I 
have been ready to believe, as far as our holy faith 
will allow me, that it were better our Lord were 
nowhere than torturing us, in His imscrutable 
wisdom, to all eternity—so many myriads of us, 
poor devils, the creatures of His hands. Do not 
cross thyself so thickly, Francesco; for I would 
be a good Catholic alive or dead. But upon my 
conscience, it goes hard with me to think of Him, 
when I hear that woodlark yonder, gushing with 
joyousness, or when I see the beautiful clonds, 
resting so softly upon one another, dissolving— 
and vot damned for it.” 


The dogmas of papal supremacy and 
infallibility come in for some trench- 
ant blows: 


“Dante,” says Petrarch, “‘was not the first 
Catholic who taught us that the papacy is usurp- 
ation; nor will he be the last, let us earnestly 
hope, to inculcate so evident a doctrine.” “ Ca- 
nonico of Parma!” exclaims Boccaccio, “ you 
make my hair stand on end; but since nobody 
sees it but yourself, prythee tell me how it hap- 
pens that one infallible pope should denounce as 
damnable the decision of another infallible pope, 
his immediate successor ? Giovanni the Twenty- 
second, whom you knew intimately, taught us 
that the souls of the just could not enjoy the 
sight of God until after the day of universal judy- 
ment. But the doctors of theology at Paris, and 
those other learned and competent clerks, the 
Kings of France and Naples, would not allow him 
to die before he had swallowed the choke-pear 
they could not chew. The succeeding pope (who 
called himself an ass, in which infallibility was 
less wounded, and neither king nor doctor carped 
at it—for not only was he one, but as truth-telling 
a beast 2s Baalam’s) condemned this error, as in- 
deed well he might after two kings had set their 
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faces against it. But on the whole, the thing is 
ugly and perplexing. That they were both infal- 
lible we know; and yet they differed! Nay, the 
former differed with himself, and was pope all the 
while;,of course infallible. Well, since we may 
not solve the riddle, let us suppose it is a mystery 
the more, and be thankful for it.” 


The adoration which the Church 
pays to the Virgin touches the imagi- 
native natures of both poet and novel- 


ist: 

“Imagine her,” says Boccaccio, “‘ in her fif- 
teenth year, fondling the lovely babe whom she 
was to outlive; destined to see shedding his blood 
and bowing his head inagony. Can we ever pass 
her by and not say in our hearts, ‘O thou whose 
purity had only the stain of compassionate tears 
upon it! blessings, blessings upon thee!’ I 
never saw her image but it suspended my steps 
on the highway of the world; discoursed with me, 
softened and chastened me, showing me my un- 
worthiness by the light of a reproving smile.” 
Petrarch rejoins: ‘‘ Woe betide those who cut off 
from us any source of tenderness, and shut out 
from any of our senses the access to devotion.” 


Italy was the beautiful victim gloat- 
ed upon, fought for, and torn by the 
French and Germans, the latter being 
less detestable than the former, as of 
the two a bear is more endurable than 
a panther. The characteristics of four 
of the great peoples of Europe, as they 
appeared to a cultivated Italian of the 
fourteenth century, are thus set forth: 


“The Germans, although as ignorant as the 
French, are less cruel, less insolent and rapa- 
cious. The levity of the French is more intolera- 
ble than German pressure, their arrogance than 
German pride, their falsehood than German rude- 
ness, their vexations than German exactions 
The French will fondle us, to show us how vastly 
it is for our interest to fondle them, watching all 
the while their opportunity; looking mild and 
half asleep, making a dash at last, and laying bare 
and fleshless the arm we extend to them, from the 
shoulderblade to the wrist. The English- 
man is an island rather than an islander; bluff, 
stormy, rude, abrupt, inaccessible; though we 
must not dissemble the learning and courage of 
the better of them. The French arc the best im- 
itators in the world, the English the worst. There 
are few in any other country of such easy, grate- 
ful, unaffected manners as our Italians. We are 
warmer at the extremities than the heart; sunless 
nations have central fires. The Englishman is 
more grateful when you trouble him to show you 
a fresh kindness than when you remind him of a 
past one; and he forgets what he has confcrred as 
readily as we forget what we have received. In 
our civility, in our good-nature, in our temper- 
ance, in our frugality, none excel ns; and greatly 
are we in advance cf other men in the arts, in the 
sciences, in the culture, in the application, and 
in the power of intellect. Our faculties are per- 
fect, with the sole exception of memory; and our 
memory is only deficient in its retentiveness of 
obligation.” 
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The ‘‘Pentameron” is full of pro- 
found remarks upon literature, politica, 
and history; but Dante is the central 
point from which the conversations 
start, and toward which they tend. 
Says Boccaccio: 


“TI cannot but think again and again how fruit- 
lessly the bravest have striven to perpetuate the 
ascendancy or to establish the basis of empire, 
where Alighieri hath fixed a language for thou- 
sands of years and for myriads of men: a language 
far richer and more beautiful than our glorious 
Italy ever knew before in any of her regions, 
since the Attic and the Dorian contended for the 
prize of eloquence on her southera shores. Eter- 
nal honor, eternal veneration to him who raised 
up our country from the barbarism that surrounds 
her! Remember how short a time before his 
master Brunetto Latini wrote in French: prose 
indeed; but whatever has enough in it for poctry 
has enough for prose out of its shreds and selv- 
ages.’ And again: “ Alighieri is grand by his 
lights; by his human affections, not by his infer- 
nal. As the minutest sands are the labors of 
some profound sea or the spoils of some vast 
mountain, in like manner his borrid wastes and 
wearying minutenesses are the chafings of a tur- 
bulent spirit, grasping the loftiest things and 
penetrating the deepest, and moving and moaning 
on the earth in loneliness and sadness. He 
is forced to stretch himself, out of sheer listleas- 
ness, in so idle a place as Purgatory; he loses half 
his strength in Paradise; Hell alone makes him 
alert and lively: there he moves about and 
threatens as tremendously as the serpent that op- 
posed the legions on their march in Africa." 


Petrarch, looking at Dante in anoth- 
er aspect, says: 


‘* My nature leads me to the pathetic, in which, 
however, an imbecile writer may obtain celebrity. 
Even the hard-hearted are fond of such reading 
when they are fond of any; and nothing is easier 
in the world than to find and accumulate its suf- 
ferings. Yet this very profusion and luxuriance 
of misery is the reason why so few have excelled 
in describing ‘it. The eye wanders over the mass 
without noticing the peculiarities. To mark them 
distinctly is the work of genius; a work so rarely 
performed that if time and space may be com- 
pared, specimens of it stand at wider distances 
than the trophies of Sesostris. Here we return to 
the ‘Inferno’ of Dante, who overcame the difli- 
culty. In this vast desert are its greater and lesser 
oases: Ugolino and Francesca di Rimini.” 


‘*Pericles and Aspasia” is the most 
highly wrought of Landor’s works, 
and we think it his finest. It is of 
pure silver, and exquisitely wrought 
throughout, while in the ‘‘ Imaginary 
Conversations” there is much bad 
workmanship, and besides the pure 
gold not a little brass, and some clay. 
The form is an imaginary correspon- 
dence, extending through several years, 
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from the time when Aspasia, an 
Ionian girl of some twenty years, leaves 
her native Miletus for Athens, and be- 
comes attached to Pericles, down to 
the death of the great Athenian orator 
and statesman. Landor has softened 
the lines of the actual history. He him- 
self says: ‘‘ The characters, thoughts, 
and actions are all fictions. Pericles 
was somewhat less amiable; Aspasia 
somewhat less virtuous, Alcibiades 
somewhat less sensitive.” The truth 
is, Pericles was something of a dema- 
gogue and much of atyrant. He was 
a husband and a father when his rela- 
tions with Aspasia began. Aspasia 
went to Athens upon the same errand 
which brought Louise de Querouailles 
to the court of Charles II., and she 
gained what she sought in becoming 
the mistress of the Athenian ruler. 
Her house at Athens, like that of Lady 
Blessington in London, if not exactly 
disreputable, was one which no one 
could afford to frequent unless his 
character was too high to be touched 
by scandal or too low to be injured by 
it. In Landor’s book she is the true 
and honored wife of Pericles. 

Of the two hundred and thirty-seven 
letters, about one-half in number, and 
much more in volume, are from As- 
pasia to her foster-sister Cleone; the 
remainder are from Cleone, Pericles, 
and a few others. Interspersed are 
several imaginary orations of Pericles, 
many short poems, and three scenes 
from ‘‘Agamemnon,” an unfinished 
tragedy by Aspasia, so thoroughly 
Greek in tone and expression, that 
Euripides might have been proud to 
claim them as his own. The work 
opens when the vessel has just reached 
the port of Athens, on the first day of 
the great festival of Bacchus, when 
the theatre was thrown open at day- 
break. Aspasia, in the dress of an 
Athenian boy, leaps ashore and hur- 
ries to the theatre. The play was the 
‘* Prometheus Bound,” of A2schylus. 
She wrote to Cleone: 


“Crowded as the theatre was (for the tragedy 
had begun), every one made room forme. When 
they were seated, and I too, I looked toward the 
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stage; and behold, there lay before me, but afar 
off, bound upon a rock, a more majestic form, 
and bearing a countenance more heroic, I should 
rather say more divine, than ever my imagination 
had conceived. I know not how long it was be- 
fore I discovered that as many eyes were directed 
toward me as toward the competitor of the gods. 
1 was neither flattered by it nor abashed. Every 
wish, hope, sigh, sensation, was successively 
with the champion of the human race, with his 
antagonist Zeus, and his creator schylus. How 
ofien, O Cleone, have we throbbed with his inju- 
ries; how often hath the vulture torn our breasts; 
how often have we thrown our arms around each 
other's neck, and half abjured the religion of our 
fathers! Everything appeared an illusion but 
the tragedy. What was divine seemed human, 
and what was human seemed divine. Even your 
image, inseparable at other times, came not across 
me then. Prometheus stood between us. He 
had endured in silence and disdain the cruelest 
torture that Almightiness could inflict; and now 
arose the Nymphs of the ocean, which heaved its 
vast waves before us; and now they descended 
with open arms and sweet benign countenances, 
and spake with pity, and the insurgent heart was 
mollified and quelled. I sobbed; I dropt." 


She had fainted. The audience rose, 
and closing around her, perceived that 
the youth whose beauty had half dis- 
tracted their attention from the stage 
was a girl. A beautiful boy made his 
way through the crowd, with his bare 
slender arm imperiously pushing aside 
citizens, soldiers, and magistrates, 
‘*Stranger,”’ he said, ‘‘I come from 
Pericles to offer you my assistance.” 
The boy was Alcibiades, the nephew 
of Pericles, who had been seated just 
beforeher. Alcibiades escorted her to 
the house of her old kinswoman, which 
was to be her home in Athens. Next 
day he came from his uncle to inquire 
after her health. Pericles himself soon 
visited her. He wished to learn what 
she could tell him of the literature of 
Ionia. He spoke to her of Herodotus 
and Homer. ‘‘ We claim Homer,” he 
said, ‘‘ but he is yours. Observe with 
what partiality he always dwells on 
Asia. How infinitely more civilized 
are Glaucus and Sarpedon than any of 
the Grecians he was called upon to- 
celebrate. Priam, Paris, Hector, what 
polished men! Civilization has never 
made a step in advance, and never will 
on those countries. She had gone so far- 
in the days of Homer, He keeps Helen 
pretty vigorously out of sight, but he 
opens his heart to the outcries of An- 
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dromache. What a barbarian is the son 
of a goddess! Pallas must seize him 
by the hair to avert the murder of his 
leader; but at the eloquence of the 
physician king the storm of the in- 
tractable homicide bursts into tears,” 
In after years much of the talk of Per- 
icles fell upon Homer. We string to- 
gether from the letters of Aspasia 
some of it. The argument that the 
‘** Odyssey ” is an early and the ‘‘ Iliad ” 
a late work of Homer is certainly in- 
genious: 


‘Some tell us that there were twenty Homers; 
some deny that there was ever one. It were idle 
and foolish to shake the contents of a vase in or- 
der to let them settle at last. We are perpetually 
laboring to destroy our delight, our composure, 
our devotion to superior power. Of all the ani- 
mals upon the earth, we least know what is good 
for us. My opinion is that what is best for us is 
our admiration for the good. Homer was the on- 
ly author I read when I was a boy. He then 
nourished my fancy, animated my dreams, awoke 
me in the morning, marched with me, sailed with 
me, taught me morals, taught me language, 
taught me music and philosophy and war. 

** His beautiful creation lies before us; the cre- 
ator is hidden in his own splendor. I can more 
easily believe that his hand constructed the whole 
than that twenty men could be found nearly at 
the same time each of genius sufficient for the 
twentieth part, because in many centuries there 
arose not a single one capable of such a produc- 
tion as that portion. The heavenly bodies may 
keep their secrets two or three thousand years 
yet; but one or other will betray them to some 
watchful favorite, some Endymion beyond Lat- 
mos, perhaps in regions undiscovered, certainly 
in uncalculated times. Men will know more of 
them than they ever will of Homer. 

“The Ulysses of the ‘Odyssey’ and of the 
*Tliad’ is not the same, but the Homer is. The 
*\liad is a work of much reflection and various 
knowledge; the ‘Odyssey’ is the marvellous 
work of a vivid and wild imagination. Homer, 
in the nearly thirty years which I conceive to have 
intervened between the fanciful work and the 
graver, had totally lost his pleasantries. Poly- 
phemus could amuse him no more; Circe lighted 
up in vain her fires of cedar wood; Calypso had 
lost her charms; her maidens were mute around 
her; the Lestrygons lay asleep; the sirens sang, 
‘Come hither, O passer by! Come hither, O 
glory of the Achaians!’ and the smooth waves 
quivered with the sound, but the harp of the old 
man had no chord that vibrated. In the ‘ Odys- 
sey’ he invokes the Muse; in the ‘Iliad’ he in- 
vokes her as a goddess he had invoked before. 
He begins the ‘Odyssey’ as the tale of a family, 
to which he would listen as she rehearsed it; the 
‘Tliad’ as a song of warriors and divinities wor- 
thy of the goddess herself to sing before the 
world.” 


But we have anticipated. Aspasia, 
the young and beautiful, loves and is 
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beloved by Pericles, the soldier, ora- 
tor, and statesman, already past the 
noon of life. He writes to her: ‘‘I 
dare not hope to be loved, Aspasia. I 
did hope it once in my life, and have 
been disappointed. When I sought 
for happiness none was offered to me; 
I have neither the sunshine nor the 
shade. So unfortunate in earlier days, 
ought I, ten years later, to believe that 
she to whom the earth, with whatever 
is beautiful and graceful in it, bows 
prostrate, will listen to me as a lover ? 
I dare not; too much have I dared al- 
ready. I have only one wish; I may 
not utter it. I have only one fear— 
the fear that Aspasia could never be 
sufficiently happy with me.” Aspasia 
replies: ‘‘Do you doubt, O Pericles, 
that I shall be sufficiently happy with 
you? This doubt of yours assures me 
that I shall be. I throw aside my pen 
to crown the gods. And I worship 
thee first, O Pallas, who protectest the 
life, enlightenest the mind, and exalt- 
est the glory of Pericles.” 

Henceforth the thought of Pericles 
is always present with Aspasia. Her 
letters to Cleone are full of topics of 
the day, things grave and merry, the 
talk of philosophers and historians, 
gossip, scraps of song, epigrams, sa- 
tires, and the like. But running 
through all is an undercurrent of what 
Pericles thought and said and did. 
Even when their son, the young Peri- 
cles, is growing into boyhood, the 
crown of the mother’s joy and pride 
is that the child promises to grow up 
like his father: 

“Where on earth," she asks, ‘‘is there so much 
society as in a beloved child? He accompanies 
me in my walks; gazes into my eyes for what I 
am gathering from books, and tells me more and 
better things than they do, and asks me often 
what neither I nor they can answer. When he is 
absent I am filled with reflections; when he is 
present I have room for none besides what I re- 
ceive from him. The charms of his childhood 
bring me back to the delights of mine, and I fan- 
cy I hear my own words in a sweeter voice. Will 
he (and O how I tremble at the mute oracle of fu- 
turity !)—will he ever be as happy as I have been ? 
Alas, and must he ever be as subject to fears and 
apprehensions ? No! thanks to the gods, never! 
He carries his father’s heart within his breast. I 


see him already an orator and a leader. I try to 
teach him daily some of his father’s looks and 
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gestures, and I never smile but at his docility and 
gravity. How his father will love him—the little 
thunderer, the winner of cities, the vanquisher of 
Cleons |” 

The conversation at the house of 
Aspasia once turned upon sculpture. 
Pericles thought that marble was the 
most beautiful material for the statua- 
ry, and as @ rule objected to the use 
of more than one material in a single 
statue; but ‘‘in the representation of 
the more awful powers who are to be 
venerated and worshipped as the pa- 
trons and protectors of cities, we must 
take into account the notions of the 
people. In their estimate gold and 
ivory give splendor and dignity to the 
gods themselves, and our wealth dis- 
plays their power.” Bronze, in its 
own color, is odious for the human fig- 
ure, and more odious for divinities; 
but the Egyptians had devised means 
of investing the other metals with dis- 
solved gold, and by improving upon 
their inventions, statues of bronze 
might be made to assume a splendor 
and majesty which almost compensa- 
ted for marble itself. Aspasia sug- 
gested that bronze had the advantage 
in durability: 

“Surely not,” replied Pericles; ‘and it is more 
exposed to invasion and avarice. But either of 
them under cover may endure many thousand 
years, I apprehend, and without corrosion. The 
temples of Egypt, which have remained two 
thousand, are fresh at this hour as when they 
were first erected; and the violence of Cambyses 
and his army, bent on effacing the images, has 
done little more harm, if you look upon them at a 
short distance, than a single fly would do on a 
short summer’s day on a statue of Pentelican 
marble. To the Egyptians must be conceded 
that they are the only people on earth to whom 
destruction has not been the first and war the 
principal occupation. The works of their hands 
will outlive the works of their intellect. Here, 
at least, I glory in the sure hope that we shall 
differ from them. Judgment and the perception 
of the true and beautiful will never allow our 
statuaries to represent the human countenance, 
as they have done, in granite, and porphyry, and 
basalt. Their statues have resisted Time and 
War; ours will vanquish Envy and Malice.” 

Pericles undertook to point out the 
relative rank of Sculpture, Painting, 
and Poetry: 

“ Sculpture," he said, ‘‘ has made great advances 
in my time; Painting still greater, for until with- 
in the last forty years it was inelegant and rude. 
Sculpture can go no further; Painting can: she 
may add scenery and character to her forms. 
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Painting will by degrees perceive her advantages 
over Sculpture; but if there are paces between 
Sculpture and Painting, there are parasangs be- 
tween Painting and Poetry. The difference is that 
of a lake confined by mountains, and a river run- 
ning on through all the varieties of scenery perpet- 
ual and unimpeded. Sculpture and Painting are 
moments of life; Poetry is life itself, and every- 
thing around it and above it.” 

It is only by a strong effort that we 
can begin to estimate the influence of 
the stage, and especially of the comic 
stage, upon Athenian life in the days 
of Pericles. Asa means of amusement 
it was all and more than all it is or 
ever was or ever can be with us. The 
comic drama supplied also the place of 
our newspaper. The theatre was open 
by day, and all day long; at seasons 
from sunrise to sunset. The Athenian 
betook himself to his morning play as 
we do to our morning journal. States- 
men, and poiiticians, and citizens were 
assailed by the comedians, and it was 
as dangerous to meddle with them as 
it would be with us to interfere with 
the freedom of the press. The arch- 
ons once tried it, and comedy was pro- 
scribed for three years. The people, 
deprived of their amusements, and 
having no discussion to carry off their 
ill humor, began to grow restive. Per- 
icles noted this, and restored the com- 
edy, and so, as Aspasia writes, ‘‘ turn- 
ed the flock back to the fold, and had 
them piped to, but not before the fly 
had entered the fleece.” He was al- 
most too late to save himself, quite too 
late to save some of his friends, An- 
axagoras was charged by a comic au- 
thor with impiety, and banished. As- 
pasia was arraigned for corrupting the 
youth, and all her eloquence and that 
of Pericles was barely sufficient to gain 
her acquittal. Aristophanes and others 
struck even at the lofty head of Peri- 
cles. His friends tried to excite him 
to reprisals, but he wisely turned the 
matter aside: 

** Why should I," he said, ‘“‘be angry with the 
writers of comedy ? Is it because they tell me 
of the faults I find in myself? Surely not; for 
he who finds them in himself may be certain that 
others have found them in him long before, and 
have shown much forbearance in the delay. 
Is it because I am told of those I have not discov- 


ered in me ? Foolish indeed were this. I am to 
be angry, it seems, because a man forewarns me 
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that I have enemies in my chamber who will stab 
me when they find me asleep, and because he 
helps me to catch them. But ‘ It is such an indig- 
nity to be ridiculed!’ I incurred a greater when 
I threw myself in the way of ridicule; a greater 
still should I suffer if I tried whether it could be 
parried by resentment. Ridicule often parries re- 
sentment, but resentment never yet parried ridi- 
cule.” 

Cleone had long before warned As- 
pasia to beware of offending the come- 
dians. ‘‘Comedy,” she wrote, ‘* seems 
to think she has two offices to per- 
form: from one side of the stage to ex- 
plode absurdity, and from the other to 
introduce indecency.” What in our 
days passes itself off for comedy seems 
to have abandoned the former of these 
offices, and to have concentrated all 
her powers upon the other. Cleone 
proceeds: 

“Comedy might under wise reguiations (and 
these she should impose on herself) render more 
service to the state than Philosophy could, under 
whatsoever other character. I wonder that Aris- 
tophanes should not perceive that a dominion is 
within his reach which is within the reach of no 
mortal beside; a dominion whereby he may re- 
form the manners, dictate the pursuits, and regu- 
late the affections of his countrymen. Beware 
never to offend him, for he holds more terrors at 
his command than Aschylus. The tragic poet 
rolls the thunder that frightens, the comic wields 
the lightning that kills. Aristophanes has the 
power of tessing you among the populace of a 
thousand cities for a thousand years. A great 
poet is more powerful than Sesostris, and a wick- 
ed one more formidable than Phalaris.”’ 


Keen satiric strokes are not unfre- 
quent. Thus Aspasia, speaking of the 
Athenian custom, unknown in her na- 
tive Miletus, of piercing the ears and 
wearing rings in them, wonders 
whether ‘‘it will be believed in future 
ages that in the country and age of 
Sophocles the women tore holes in their 
ears to let rings into, as the more bru- 


tal of peasants do with the snouts of 
sows.” Lysicles, a young Athenian, 


has made a tour in Thrace, a country 
where he finds many tokens of civiliza- 
tion; but he reports some things which 
Aspasia thinks absurd and almost in- 
credible. Among other things, he 
says: 

“The people have so imperfect a sense of reli- 
gion as to bury their dead in the temples of the 
gods, and the priests are so avaricious and shame- 
less as to claim money for the permission of this 
impiety. He told us, furthermore, that he had 
seen a magnificent temple, on somewhat of a 
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Grecian model, in the interior of which there are 
many flat marbles fastened with iron clamps, 
against the walls, serving as monuments; and he 
assured us that these monuments, although none 
of them are ancient, are of all forms and dimen- 
sions, as if the Thracians were resolved to waste 
and abolish the symmetry they had adopted; and 
they are inscribed in an obsolete language, so that 
the people whom they might animate and instruct 
by recording brave and virtuous actions pass 
them carelessly by, breaking off now and then a 
nose from a conqueror or a wing from an agatho- 
damon.” 


And still more absurd and incredi- 
ble, if Lysicles, who was both intelli- 
gent and trustworthy, was to be be- 
lieved, one of their generals, returning 
from a successful campaign, ordered 
an arch to be built for himself and his 
armies to pass under on their road into 
the city, ‘‘as if a road on such an oc- 
casion ought not to be widened instead 
of narrowed.” And he also had a col- 
umn erected sixty cubits high, sup- 
porting his effigy in marble. ‘‘Ima- 
gine,” says Aspasia, ‘‘the general of 
an army standing on a column of sixty 
cubits, to show himself! A crane 
might do it after a victory over a pig- 
my; or it might aptly represent the 
virtues of a rope-dancer, exhibiting 
how little he was subject to dizziness.” 
Cleone, in her reply, attributes all 
these absurdities to mistakes on the 
part of Lysicles, who, like so many 
other travellers, wholly misunderstood 
what he saw. No people civilized 
enough to build an arch or erect a col- 
umn would be guilty of such stupidi- 
ty as to place in the temples of the 
gods the dead bodies which they had 
cast out of their own houses; the bones 
buried there must have been those of 
the animals offered in sacrifice. The 
uncouth inscriptions commemorated 
votive offerings in the language of the 
priests, whatever it might have been. 
As for the arch, Lysicles had seen the 
people tearing it down to widen the 
road, and he thought they were build- 
ing it; and the column was intended 
not to display the victor, but to expose 
the vanquished. 

One need not travel to Thrace to find 
all these absurdities. We have Shake- 
speare taking a morning walk, book in 
hand, on the top of a lofty pedestal; 
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how he got there is a mystery, but it is 
certain that he will pitch off at the 
next step. Within a stone’s throw 
Scott, with his dog at his feet, has 
flung himself down to rest upon a 
rough stone; Scott, dog, and stone 
are mounted on a mass of squared and 
polished granite, which if it were not 
too high, would make an admirable 
counter in a milliner’s shop; while 
only a few yards distant nature has 
provided a rock just steep enough for 
Scott to have tired himself with climb- 
ing, and just enough shaded for a rest- 
ing place. 

As Pericles is the central figure in 
this work, so faultless in conception 
and admirable in execution, it is 
brought to a fitting close by two let- 
ters from Alcibiades to Aspasia. One 
tells of the death of Cleone upon the 
tomb of Xeniades, who had been be- 
loved by her, but who had loved As- 
pasia; the other narrates the last hours 
of Pericles, who, sending away Aspasia 
and their child, had remained behind 
in the plague-stricken city which he 
had so long ruled. 


When Landor returned from Italy to 
England he went to Bath, which be- 
came his home from his sixty-first to 
his eighty-second year. The first half 
of this twenty-one years was probably 
the happiest of his life. He put the 
finishing touches to the ‘‘ Pentameron ” 
and the ‘‘Pericles and Aspasia,” and 
between 1838 and 1840 wrote the 
‘“‘Trilogy,” or three tragedies on a 
single subject: ‘‘ Andreas of Hunga- 
ry,” ‘Giovanni of Naples,” and ‘‘ Fra 
Rupert,” well worthy to stand with his 
“Count Julian” among the noblest 
dramas of the century. He was held 
in high honor by a large circle of men 
of culture, and was reverenced by the 
rising authors of the time. He en- 
countered little to occasion the old 
outbreaks of his violent and ungov- 
ernable temper. He reconciled him- 
self to his brother—the one who had 
accompanied him on his journey to 
Italy—from whom he had parted in an- 
ger, and with whom there had been no 
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intercourse for a quarter of a century. 
In 1844 he began the collection and 
revisal of his works in English, to 
which he added s new series of the 
‘* Imaginary Conversations,” and wrote 
the ‘‘ Hellenics,” which contain some 
of his finest poetry, and furnished to 
the journals numerous articles relating 
to subjects of public interest. 

To those who saw him only for a 
short time he was a most fascinating 
companion. Dickens, who found in 
him the model of Boythorn, in his 
‘* Bleak House,” thus in another place 
describes him as he appeared at their 
first meeting: ‘‘He was not only a 
very handsome old gentleman, upright 
and stalwart, as he had been described 
to us, with a massive gray head, a fine 
composure of face when silent, a fig- 
ure that might have been corpulent 
but for his being so continually in ear- 
nest that he gave it no rest, and a 
chin that might have subsided into a 
double chin but for the vehement em- 
phasis in which it was constantly re- 
quired to assist, but he was such a 
true gentleman in his manner, so chiv- 
alrously polite, his face was lighted up 
by a smile of so much sweetness and 
tenderness, and it seemed so plain that 
he had nothing to hide, but showed 
himself exactly as he was, incapable of 
anything on a limited scale, and firing 
away with those blank great guns be- 
cause he carried no small arms what- 
ever, that really I could not help look- 
ing at him with equal pleasure as he 
sat at dinner, whether he smilingly 
conversed or was led into some great 
volley of superlatives, or threw up his 
head like a bloodhound, and gave out 
that tremendous ha! ha! ha!” 

It is indeed no very difficult thing 
for the most violent temper to be amia- 
ble when there is nothing to irritate 
it; and in justice to Landor it must be 
said that his ill temper had in it no- 
thing of that fierce malignity which 
led Byron to follow to the grave and 
beyond it those from whom he fancied 
he had received a wrong. In time it 
grew to be a custom with Dickens and 
Forster to visit Landor at Bath on his 








birthdays, and it was on the first of 
these visits, in 1849, that the fancy 
dawned upon Dickens, which finally 
took the form of his ‘‘Little Nell.” 
When, years after, this was recalled to 
the recollection of Landor, he burst 
into one of his characteristic extrava- 
gances. He never in all his life regret- 
ted anything so much as that he had 
failed to carry out a resolution which 
he had formed, to buy the house in 
which this meeting took place, and 
then burn it to the ground, so that no 
meaner association should ever dese- 
crate the birthplace of Little Nell. 
Landor describes his usual way of 
life at Bath, at the time when he had 
reached his seventieth year: ‘‘I walk 
out in all weathers six miles a day at 
least; and I generally, unless I am en- 
gaged in the evening, read from seven 
till twelve or one. I sleep twenty 
minutes after dinner, and nearly four 
hours at night, or rather in the morn- 
ing. I rise at nine, breakfast at ten, 
and dine at five. All winter I have 
had some beautiful sweet daphnes and 
hyacinths in my window.” Fortwelve 
years he was always accompanied by a 
beautiful little dog, which had been 
sent to him from his villa at Fiesole. 
A lady once asked him if he would sell 
it. ‘‘No, not fora million of money,” 
he replied; ‘‘a million would not 
make me at all happier, and the loss of 
Pomero would make me miserable for 
life.” Three months before he reached 
the age of seventy he wrote to Lady 
Blessington: ‘‘ Once beyond seventy I 
will never write a line in verse or 
prose for publication. I will be my 
own Gil Blas. The wisest of us are 
unconscious when our faculties begin 
to decay. Knowing this, I fixed my 
determination many years ago.” It is 
well that all promises are not kept; 
had Landor kept this the world would 
have been the poorer by some things, 
written almost twenty years later, 
which it cannot afford to lose. 
Southey had died a year before, and 
thus came to an end one of the truest 
of friendships, which had lasted for 
thirty years, although they do not ap- 
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pear to have seen each other more than 
a dozen times, and never for more than 
a few days at atime. The last years 
of Southey form a tender tragedy. A 
year the senior of Landor, he had in 
1839 married Caroline Bowles. On 
the very day when they crossed the 
threshold of their home his mind gave 
way, and for three years he was scarce- 
ly conscious of outward things. He 
would lie for hours with ‘‘ Gebir” in 
his hand, and among his last sensible 
words, spoken two years before his 
death, were ‘‘Landor, aye, Landor.” 
Landor wrote of him, ‘‘ My reverence 
for the purity of his soul, my grateful 
estimation of his affection toward me, 
are not to be expressed in words.” * 

Landor reached his eightieth year in 
1855, and in that year visited London 
for the last time, to see the Crystal 
Palace. In January, 1856, he wrote: 
‘One sorrowful task is imposed on 
me—-to take two iadies to Llanthony. 
Sad scene ! sad remembrances! For- 
ty-three years have passed since I saw 
the place, and never had I wished to 
see it again.” In that year Forster 
went to him on his birthday for the 
last time. The infirmities of age had 
begun to press heavily upon him. He 
wrote: ‘* Strength fails me in the cor- 
poreal, and memory in the mental. I 
remember what I would forget and I 
forget what I would remember. I 
have nothing to do now but to look into 

* Mr, Forster gives a touching poem, which 
from his accompanying note we infer was writ- 
ten to Landor by Caroline Southey: ‘The lines 
that follow are incomplete, but all that can here 
be used, and are only so used in compliance 
with the injunction of Landor, from whose hand- 
writing, though not- of his composition, I print 
them. The original, in the writer's own hand, 
had before been sent to me: 

‘** Come, friend ! true friend! join hands with 

me,” he said. 
* Join hand and heart for this life’s latest stage, 
And that tocome unending. I engage, 
God being gracious to me, as we tread 
The dim descent, to be to thee instead 
Of all thou leavest for my sake. On our way, 
If not with flowers and summer sunshine gay, 
Soft lignt yet lingers, ard the fadeless hue 
Of the green holly. Be of courage! Come! 
Thou shalt find friends, fear not: warm, loving, 
true— 

All who love me,’ he said, and to his bome 
Brought me. Then sank, astricken man. . ¢. 
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the fire, and see it burn down as I my- 
self have burnt down. Scarcely a soul 
of my old acquaintance is left. All 
have departed; the most part to that 
country where there neither are nor 
ever will be railroads. I must perforce 
remain where I am. I have only one 
more journey to make, and I hope it 
may be by an express train. I was 
very near taking my ticket a little 
while ago, and now stop only in the 
waiting-room.” In the autumn he 
wrote: ‘‘I have been out of doors not 
more than twice in fifty-nine days, a 
few minutes at each time. I think I 
will go and die in Italy, but not in my 
old home. It is pleasant to see the sun 
about one’s deathbed.” This passing 
wish was to have a sad fulfilment. 

In his ‘‘ Imaginary Conversations” 
is a dialogue between Epicurus, Ter- 
nissa, and Leontion, which turns main- 
ly upon a platonic affection between the 
old philosopher and two young girls, 
who had undertaken to soothe his de- 
clining years. Landor had hoped by 
such means to smooth his own path- 
way down the steep descent of life. 
The Ternissa and the Leontion were 
found, one very young and the other 
of what is called an uncertain age. 
They quarrelled, and the quarrel re- 
sulted in a lawsuit, in which Landor 
was summoned to court as a witness. 
The disclosures were far enough from 
edifying. The younger woman lost 
her case. Landor espoused her side, 
and in spite of the remonstrances of 
his friends published a discreditable 
libel upon her opponent. Suit was 
brought against him, and it was cer- 
tain that she would recover heavy 
damages. In the hope of avoiding pay- 
ment he broke up his house in Bath, 
placed his property, as he thought, 
safely out of his hands, sold his pic- 
tures, and with £150, the proceeds, set 
out for Italy. He went first to Genoa, 
then to his old home at Fiesole. But 
it soon became clear that he could not 
live with his family. He was very 
choleric, very unreasonable, and very 
old—two years past fourscore. Three 
times in a few months he left Fiesole 
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in a rage and went to Florence; three 
times he was brought back, and at last 
in July, 1859, he again took refuge at 
a hotel in Florence, with eighteen 
pence, all the money he had in the 
world, in his pocket, and an injunc- 
tion had been served in England by 
which those who were to receive the 
income settled upon him were restrain- 
ed from paying it. He might well 
have starved to death. 

Why his wife, and especially his eld- 
est son to whom he had transferred 
all his rights to his great estates, made 
no provision for him has never been 
told. At all events they left this to 
one almost a stranger to him. Robert 
Browning was then residing at Flor- 
ence. He wrote to Forster asking if 
Landor’s relatives in England would 
not furnish him with means for getting 
food and lodging in Florence, and 
while awaiting an answer, took that 
duty upon himself. Landor’s broth- 
ers at once engaged to supply all that 
was wanted so long as Walter should 
live. The sum fixed upon was £200 a 
year, to be paid quarterly into the 
hands of Browning, and a sum of £50 
more was to be kept in reserve for any 
special emergency. Browning wrote: 
‘*Mr. Landor is wholly unfit to be 
anything but the recipient of the ne- 
cessary money’s worth rather than the 
money itself. Fortunately he professes 
to have the same conviction, and pre- 
fers such an arrangement toany other. 
He requires a perpetual guardian in 
the shape of a servant; one to be ever 
at hand to explain away the irritations 
and hallucinations as they arise. They 
come and go treated so; otherwise the 
effect is disastrous.” 

As soon as possible a pleasant cot- 
tage was provided, and a proper at- 
tendant; meanwhile he was for a few 
weeks the guest of the family of Mr. 
Story, the American author and artist. 
They assured Browning that his visit 
was to them a source of delight. There 
were indeed some inequalities of tem- 
per in him, but he could always be 
managed by civility alone. When he 
got into his own cottage, matters were 
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not altogether so pleasant. Browning 
was forced to acknowledge that there 
was some inexplicable fault of temper 
which made him very difficult to man- 
age. He would forget, misconceive, 
make no effort to be just or even ra- 
tional, and this in matters so petty 
that there was no means of providing 
against them. The one thing upon 
which he ever brooded was that he 
was not permitted to renew the miser- 
able matter which had driven him 
from Bath. ‘‘I cannot,” he wrote to 
Forster, *‘ long survive the disgrace of 
my incapacity to prove the character 
of those who persecute me, and this you 
only can relieve me from. When I think 
of it I feel the approach of madness.” 
He was enraged that Forster would 
have nothing to do with it, and for 
three years would not write to him. 
Browning seems to have got almost 
weary of the poor old man. In the 
summer of 1860 he found him very 
well, busy in verse-making and read- 
ing the Odyssey in Greek: ‘‘ Whatever 
he may profess, the thing he really 
loves is a pretty girl to talk nonsense 
with; and he finds comfort in Ameri- 
can visitors, who hold him in proper 
respect.” One of these American vis- 
itors, Miss Kate Field, gives some 
pleasant reminiscences of the old man 
during the years from 1859 to 1861. 
He was always on his good behavior 
when she came to him; always had a 
bouquet ready for her, gave her les- 
sons in Latin, and talked pleasant 
sense and nonsense to her. In the 
presence of the young his own youth 
seemed almost renewed. When they 
drove out he would always take the 
front seat in the carriage, and was 
prompt to assist the ladies in and out 
of the vehicle. One of their drives 
took them toward Fiesole. ‘‘ Ah,” 
said the old man, ‘‘goa little further; 
I should like to see my old villa.” 
The moment he caught sight of it his 
eyes filled with tears; and after a long 
silence he said, pointing to the villa, 
‘*There is where I lived.” When they 
came in full view of it he said, ‘‘ Let 
us give the horses a rest here,” then 
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turning away his face after a long 
look, he murmured almost inaudibly, 
‘*There now, we can return if you 
like; I have seen it for the last time.” 

His intellectual power seemed to 
have had almost a second birth. In 
1862 he wrote several additional ‘* Im- 
aginary Conversations.” In one of 
them are some touches not unworthy 
of those of earlier days, Machiavelli 
and Guicciardini being the interlocu- 
tors, and Italy the subject. ‘‘No- 
thing,” says Macchiavelli, ‘‘can be 
hoped for where priests and monks 
swarm in allseasons. Other grubs and 
insects die down; these never do. 
Even locusts, after they have consumed 
the grain and herbage, take flight or 
are swept away, and leave no living 
progeny on the ground behind them. 
The vermin between the skin and the 
flesh are ineradicable.” ‘‘ But what 
shall we do with the religious?” asks 
the other. ‘‘Teach them religion,” is 
the terse reply.” Even as late as 1863 
he wrote ‘‘Five Unpublished Scenes, 
Being the Last Imaginary Conversa- 
tions,” all but one in verse, and none 
of them unworthy a place in his col- 
lected works. 

But this was the last flickering of 
the candle before the light goes out, 
His hearing grew dull, and he cared to 
see no one except his two younger 
sons; for it is pleasant to know that in 
the last few months he had become re- 
conciled to them, and they took up 
their residence at the cottage: of the 
wife and elder son we hear not a word. 
Six months before he died he resumed 
his letters, now only brief notes, to 
Forster. In the last of these, and the 
last words he ever wrote, he says: ‘‘I 
lost my senses for five days and five 
nights in consequence of a verdict 
obliging me to pay so vast a sum for 
exposing I must leave off. My 
head is splitting. You will print what I 
sent you.” In & week he was no 
more. He held to life only by a thread, 
which was snapped by a slight fit of 
coughing. There was no other suffer- 
ing, and so unexpected was it that no 
one was with him but an Italian ser- 
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vant, who said he made a Juone morte. 
He was laid in the English burying 
ground at Florence, and a stone with 
an English inscription, which the Ital- 
ian workman managed to misspell, 
was placed over his grave. 

Landor’s place in English literature 
is a peculiar one. As has already been 
said, his works will never be widely 
read; but those who read him at all 
will read him often, and there will in 
every age be enough of these to make 
his entire audience a large one. He 
was not in the merely technical sense 
of the word a great classical scholar; 
but he entered into the calm, artistic 
spirit of Greek literature more deeply 
than any other English writer. If, as 
he himself says, the ‘‘ Laodamia” of 
Wordsworth might have been chanted 
in Elysium by the shade of Sophocles, 
the fragments of Landor’s ‘‘ Agamem- 
non” might have been claimed by 
ZEschylus himself. The beautiful 
fragments left us of the Greek anthol- 
ogy contains nothing in tone and man- 
ner more Grecian than Landor has 
scattered through the ‘‘ Pericles and 
Aspasia” aad the ‘‘Hellenics.” He 
does not seem to have read very thor- 
oughly the great English writers, but 


among the ‘‘Imaginary Conversa- 
tions” are not a few keen criticisms 


upon passages in Wordsworth and Mil- 
ton. The extracts which we have 
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given from ‘‘Gebir” evince that he 
had in him the making of a great poet; 
and ‘‘ Count Julian” and ‘* Andreas of 
Hungary” are in the best sense of 
the word highly dramatic, and it seems 
to us might well be placed upon the 
stage. But his fame will, after all, 
rest mainly upon his prose; and no 
writer of English prose has given so 
many clear-cut aphorisms upon topics 
of thought and culture. These, as he 
wrote them, are not mere isolated say- 
ings, but are a vital portion of the 
subject he had in view; but when de- 
tached they still keep their vitality. 
His quiver is full of arrows, the heads 
of which are fitted to his own shafts, but 
these heads may also be fitted to other 
shafts, and shot from other bows. 
His style, at its best, is among the best, 
and perhaps the very best, in English 
prose. It is strong, manly, and direct. 
IIe chooses the best words, and they 
always fall into the best places. Mr. 
Hillard, some twenty years ago, made 
an admirable selection of passages 
from his works. No book is more de- 
sirable than a selection of his best 
works, which should include the 
‘*Pentameron,” ‘‘ Pericles and Aspa- 
sia,” and about a third of the ‘‘ Im- 
aginary Conversations.” It would be 
a repository of much that is best in 
English prose. 
A. H. GUERNSEY. 











MUSINGS FOR CHRISTMAS. 

AFTER two thousand years men still 
muse upon the beautiful legend of the 
angelic song, ‘‘ peace on earth,” said to 
have been chanted in the air at the birth 
of Christ. Rarely does Christmas find 
peace reigning through Christendom; of- 
tener its state calls to mind that other 
saying, ‘I come not to bring peace, but a 
sword,” and distant as ever seems the 
day ‘‘ when peace shall over all the earth 
its ancient splendors fling.” Neither to 
man nor to nation comes with age a sur- 
feit of war. Pascal says: ‘‘ César était 
trop vieuxr, ce me semble, pour aller 
s’amuser a conquérir le monde. Cet 
amusement était bon ad Alexandre : c’était 
un jeune homme qwil était difficile d’ar- 
réter ; mais César devait étre plus mir.” 
But ripeness brings no disgust at playing 
the conqueror. Cesar was but fifty-six 
years old when he was slain; and we see 
Emperor Wilhelm claiming, at the age 
of seventy-three, his triumphal march 
through captured Paris; Count Moltke 
bombarding that city at seventy-one ; 
Von Roon war minister at threescore and 
ten; old Steinmetz, the game-cock of 
Forbach, rebuked for eagerness in attack; 
the German army full of aged officers; 
the British field marshals averaging near- 
ly fourscore years; Winfield Scott cam- 
paigning in 1861 as zealously as half a 
century before at Chippewa. And na- 
tions are like men—never too mir for 
fighting. 

War has the seal of morality and reli- 
ligion. We plead for it as a ‘‘ civilizer”’ 
even in confessing its calamities. Like 
the candidate for office, though we shout 
that ‘‘ abstract war is horrid,” we protest 
that ‘‘civ'lization doos git forrid some- 
times upon a powder cart.” God-fear- 
ing soldiers have always abounded—the 
great armies of the crusades, with war 
ery of Deus vult; Covenanters, Crom- 
wellians, trusting in God and keeping 
their powder dry; Catholic Spaniards a 
Dios rogando y con el mazo dando, to 
God praying; and with mace slaying; 
Protestant Camisards with their ‘‘ camp 
of the Eternal”; modern Havelocks and 


Howards, The awful Thirty Years’ War 
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was nominally a religious war. Gustavus 
Adolphus, drawing his sword, says: ‘‘ O, 
searcher of hearts ! Thou knowest that I 
have not undertaken this work for my 


own honor, but for thy glory. I entreat 
thee, therefore, good Lord, to give me 
grace and strength till the appointed 
time arrives, that I may enter into thy 
rest.” The last letter that the hand of 
Stonewali Jackson penned was addressed 
to General Lee, and read as follows: 
‘General: The enemy has made a stand 
at Chancellor’s, which is about two miles 
from Chancellorsville. I hope as soon as 
practicable to attack. I trust that an 
ever kind Providence will bless us with 
success.” This soldier of profoundest 
piety is said to have contemplated raising 
the black flag—a horror happily averted. 
Lee’s dispatches after victory breathe 
sincere gratitude to God. When Paris, 
stunned and starved, cried quarter, Bis- 
marck, they say, whistled that stave of 
the hunting song that denotes the boar is 
dying; but King William telegraphed to 
his queen, ‘‘ Praise be to God,” even as 
Cromwell gave thanks for the ‘‘ crown- 
ing mercy’’ of Worcester. Yet why cite 
examples of the devout heart under the 
soldier’s coat, when religion demands no 
such guarantee before espousing a cause ? 
Let some royal butcher lead his hordes 
to rapine, or the fury of a jilted courte- 
san arm a realm, and the preachers in- 
voke heaven’s aid in ‘this work of God.” 
We have seen millions of prayers offered 
up that the North may win and that the 
South may win; we see heaven plied 
that the French may conquer and simul- 
taneously that the Germans may conquer, 

With Christianity ranged under battle 
flags, what wonder that ‘“‘peace on 
earth” remains but the poetic tradition 
of angelic prophecy? The bard that 
rings his musical changes on the Christ- 
mas chimes can strike a martial strain in 
‘Maud ”; the poet who ‘‘ went agin war 
an’ pillage” penned the immortal ‘‘ Com- 
memoration Ode.” That sentiment of 
patriotism or justice which draws noble 
and generous souls to the field gives war 
its strength from generation to genera- 
tion, ‘I love you, I love my country, 
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and that sustains me,” wrote Henri Re- 
gnault to his betrothed from the bleak 
Paris outworks—a scene of privation into 
which he had plunged from the heaven 
of art. In that camp was lost a fame 
which might possibly have equalled any 
current artistic fame and been to paint- 
ing what André Chénier’s might also 
have been to poesy. But who shall say, 
even at Christmas tide, that our own he- 
roes, sacrificed on war’s altar, have done 
a less noble work than if they had plod- 
ded the safe paths of peace? In the 
Cour des Muriers of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts stand two columns, on which are 
inscribed the names of the French artist- 
soldiers who fell in 1870-1871; between 
the columns is a pedestal faced with a 
bas-relief of Youth, and on the pedestal a 
bronze bust of Regnault in his soldier's 
coat, while supported on the columns is 
a beam having the all-expressive word 
‘*Patrie’’ wreathed with golden laurel 
leaves. May not this monument preach 
as inspiring a lesson of devotion as any 
possible life-work of Regrault and his 
artist comrades ? 





TITLES AND DECORATIONS, 

Minister ScHENCK was rather behind 
the time in lately exposing the Philadel- 
phia university that peddles medical di- 
plomas for cash. Its trade has been go- 
ing on for years, and still thrives, it 
seems, although the charter has been re- 
voked by the Pennsylvania Legislature. 
What this supply betokens is the exist- 
ence of a corresponding demand and a 
greed of titular grandeur precisely like 
that for which British wit launches its 
bolts against our devoted country. It 
must be owned we deserve it. The im- 
pulse of civilized men to deck themselves 
with titles is like that of savages for 
barbaric gewgaws and finery. Bump- 
sher, in ‘‘Our Street,” though but a re- 
spectable wholesale stationer in London, 
emblazons his country house with coro- 
nets and supporters; he puts on an or- 
der when he crosses the channel, ‘‘and 
is Count Bumpsher of the Roman States, 
having purchased the title from the 
Pope for a couple of thousand scudi.” 
In our republican country this title- 
hunting is naturally a mania, because 
partly hindered by law. What a despe- 
rate rush is that of our piano-makers 
and inventors of sewing machines to be 
decorated with foreign stars and garters, 
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ribbons and crowns, at the European 
world’s fairs! ‘‘Give or withhold the 
vulgar jury medal from my wares,” 
they cry, ‘‘as suiteth thy gracious plea- 
sure, but grant me thy Order of the 
Bootjack, and oh, make me Fourth 
Hander of the Imperial Snuff Box!” 
We ardent republicans are naturally fond 
of titular distinction, and give it to oth- 
ers even as we would that they should 
give it unto us. A man suspected of 
knowing anything of the law is dubbed 
“Squire”; if of the gospel, he is brevet- 
ted ‘* Deacon.” Navigating a pile-driver 
promotes to the grade of ** Skipper.” 
The very newsboy graciously addresses us 
as hoss, boss, or capting; and this wealth 
of rank by courtesy, equine, bovine, or 
military, is lavished at random when 
millions of real diplomas or commissions 
are current. The war was a godsend to 
us in this respect. We all remember 
that story of how once in the winter of 
1863 a stick thrown at a dog in front of 
Willard’s hit five brigadier-generals— 
‘‘and it wasn’t a good night for briga- 
diers either.” In another way the war 
helped us—it enabled a foreign minister 
or consul who was compelled to wear re- 
publican black at courts, and yet disliked 
to be mistaken for a waiter, to get him- 
self made an aide on some general's 
staff, and then brevetted up to a star 
and a general officer’s uniform, which 
our country suffers its ambassadors 
to wear. When Mrs. Lord Bond was 
pushed for Minister to England by 
the friends of woman suffrage, it was 
admitted that ‘‘ Lord Bond” was a nice 
name for the place—much nicer than 
Schenck, for example—but the question 
was, what ambassadorial clothes will she 
wear ? Now, our war gave out not only 
titles but gilt buttons and shoulder- 
straps in abundance, and so satisfied the 
taste for distinction. 

Since the war the extraordinary multi- 
plication of ‘‘ colleges ” has made civilian 
titles as cheap as military—let us be 
thankful they are not hereditary. The 
other day there was an account in the 
papers of an ‘Illinois inter-collegiate 
contest, eight of the leading colleges in 
the State participating.” Think of eight 
leading colleges in Illinois, to say no- 
thing of the modestly subordinate ones ! 
I wonder how many readers of this page 
ever heard of five .ut of the multitudinous 
colleges of Illinois. Well, somebody has 
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been showing from the reports of the Bu- 
reau of Education that there are no fewer 
than 228 “‘ universities and colleges ” in 
our favored country, which conferred 
last year 8,520 degrees in course, and 
441 honorary degrees. This was quite 
independent of the thirty-five agricul- 
tural colleges, with their 362 degrees, the 
65 woman’s colleges, with their 563 de- 
grees, the 81 medical schocls, with their 
2,845 degrees, the 59 divinity schools, 
with their 630 degrees, and in fine a total 
of 8,859 degrees in course. In some of 
these institutions the conferring of schol- 
astic degrees amounts to a mania. One 
of them created six doctors of law or di- 
vinity at a pop. Of course, now that 
every primary school is a ‘‘ college,” and 
every grammar school a ‘ university,” 
to be ‘‘college-bred ” no longer ensures 
distinction; while when 9,000 sheepskins 
a year are provided, the diploma is of 
no great value, and a degree causa ho- 
noris, unless the name of some excellent 
university be appended, becomes almost 
no honor at all. 





STATE ELECTION DAYS. 
A Farr moral for all hands to draw 
from the autumn canvass is the advan- 
tage that would ensue from fixing all 
State elections on the same day, the most 
convenient date for this purpose being 
the Tuesday after the first Monday of 
November, because it is the one employ- 
ed every fourth year for the choice of 
Presidential electors. It was Ohio that 
largely helped to decide the close Penn- 
sylvania election this year, just as Ohio 
had decided or helped to decide the close 
Pennsylvania election last year; and the 
influence of the October voting upon the 
November voting is made clear in sundry 
other States by comparing the results 
this year with those of a twelvemonth 
ago, when the October ‘tidal wave” 
swamped a dozen November-voting com- 
monwealths. Upon Pennsylvania the 
Ohio pressure was greater this year than 
upon New York, because the inflation 
platform of the Ohio Democracy had 
forced an inflation platform upon the 
Pennsylvania Democracy. ‘‘ We must 
help them out in Ohio—we stand or fall 
with them,”’ had been the ery at Erie. It 
is monstrous, this political game of ‘‘ fol- 
low my leader,”’ this leaping of State af- 
ter State like so many sheep. Why 
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should Ohio be made bell-wether to the 
Union ? It is dangerous to party inter- 
est (saying nothing of great principles) 
to shape the later canvasses so as to aid 
the earlier, hazarding national questions 
upon a local accident. Next year comes 
the election for President, which Ohio 
alone may determine, and therewith the 
destiny of the nation. A political critic 
has reckoned it ‘‘ worth ten States to the 
party that carries Ohio next October.” 
The same result has always followed Oc- 
tober elections, save that Pennsylvania, 
before her recent voluntary abdication of 
control, used to be the ‘‘ keystone’’ State 
of autumn politics, overpowering even 
the influence of Ohio by her greater num- 
ber of votes; but when Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania voted alike in October, an ensu- 
ing election for President was practically 
settled by them, and the other States 
merely went through the form of ballot- 
ing the month after. 

Of course the accidental selection of 
October as the voting month of a few 
great States ought not to exercise the 
influence which we all know it frequently 
has done on the choice of President as 
well as on the choice of local officers for 
other States. Last year Ohio elected Al- 
len by 817 plurality; this year defeated 
him by 5,500 votes out of half a million 
—majorities too trivial for properly in- 
fluencing a single ballot in other States; 
yet we have seen how their floating vote 
is caught by the Ohio current. The 
Ohio elections frequently turn on details 
not at issue in other States—as on pro- 
hibition last year and the school ques- 
tion this year. And let nobody say that 
this is mistaking an effect for a cause, or 
that had the Democrats carried Ohio 
they would still have lost as heavily 
everywhere else. They might still have 
lost everywhere, but not as heavily—Per- 
shing might have been beaten in Penn- 
sylvania, but he would have come nearer 
winning. Let closet theorists who pooh- 
pooh this effect of prestige reflect that 
whenever in a Presidential year Ohio or 
Pennsylvania has given one party a bare 
majority in October, it has invariably 
given the same party a great majority in 
November. If within three weeks the 
October result produces such changes, 
surely it must affect States where people 
have not committed themselves, and are 
waiting to see which way the wind blows. 
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There are two sorts of ‘‘ independent ” 
voters who obey the injunction to ‘‘ cast 
off the shackles of party”; one sort vote 
without reference to who will win, while 
the other vote with direct reference to 
who will probably win. The shrewd 
politician weaves his toils for the latter, 
and he gathers them in abundantly, since 
tidewatchers are never scarce; and it 1s 
because they know this fact that stump 
and press make their lying prophecies of 
triumph and denials of defeat. ‘‘I lost 
my vote last year,” says the popular sov- 
ereign, ‘‘and you don’t catch me doing 
it again.” What he means is not that 
he was unregistered, or that his vote was 
rejected, or that he was accidentally de- 
tained from the polls, but merely that 
the man he voted for was not elected. 
There is a deal of this fear of “losing 
one’s vote” in our free and independent 
land, and nowhere is the inclination to 
get upon the winning side stronger than 
in the Middle States. It is not only 
those who have an inspectorship in 
view, but many disinterested voters aim, 
like Pickwick, ‘‘to shout with the larger 
crowd.” It is true that the handful of 
our countrymen who not only never 
held an office, but never mean to try for 
one, yet secretly expect to have political 
honors some day thrust upon them, and 
meanwhile they may feel that should 
they need to ask a business favor, to 
have voted for the ‘‘ins” would be use- 
ful; but apart from this, many people 
like to rejoice with the victors after an 
election, instead of sulking with the van- 
quished; and they may get a reputation 
for good judgment by always forecasting 
the winning side. 

The true reason for fixing «ll State 
elections on the same day is yet to be 
mentioned; namely, that as tidewatchers 
require to have ‘‘ tidal waves” prepared 
for them, disproportionate and desperate 
efforts must be made to sweep the earlier 
elections for their effect on the later. 
The canvass which would otherwise have 
covered but two months absorbs four : 
politics instead of being in a healthy glow 
are at white heat; business is suspended; 
the temptation is increased for bribing 
and bullying, cheating and violence; the 
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State is overrun with speakers from all 
parts of the country, and is forced to 
contest local issues on national grounds. 
‘*We must put our money into North 
Carolina,”’ or ‘‘ Maine,” or ‘‘ Ohio,” say 
the managers of later elections, ‘for 
there is where our battle will be decided.” 
They send on their money, their pam- 
phlets, their orators, and are fastidious 
if they do not also send a few voters. 
The importance of her October election 
sometimes has made a State the arena of 
gross frauds and riots—national armies 
were meeting on a local battle-field, to 
win all or lose all there. In 1856 Penn- 
sylvania’s State election made Buchanan 
President. Monstrous were the frauds 
of the desperate struggle, and memorable 
the fate of the Union decided that Octo- 
ber day. 

The diversity of election days injures 
all the States. Those who vote earlier 
must choose even a hog-reeve on some 
issue of free trade or inflation, and may 
have ‘‘ repeaters” imported from neigh- 
boring States to help them doit; whereas 
with a uniform election day the visiting 
rogues would stay at home. Once in 
four years States that vote before No- 
vember are put to the worry and cost of 
two elections, and the year is steeped in 
politics. In short, with many reasons 
for establishing a uniform State election 
day, there is no insuperable reason 
against it. Of course the day would be 
the November Tuesday adopted by so 
many States. The season is then neither 
too cold nor too hot ; the crops are in, 
the husbandman at leisure. Nobody can 
pretend that February furnishes better 
voting weather to bleak New Hampshire 
or August to North Carolina; besides, 
New Hampshire has her canvass now in 
midwinter, and North Carolina in dog- 
days. The tendency is toward the No- 
vember Tuesday; and though Arkansas 
lately affected oddity by taking the op- 
posite course, there is more weight in the 
conduct of Pennsylvania, whose conven- 
tion two years ago gave up her October 
day, so long enjoyed, or suffered, and 
joined the November-voting States, as 
did also, a few months since, the wise 
people of Connecticut. 

Partie QUILIBET. 
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THE GREATEST WASTE IN THE WORLD. 

It is a well-known fact that many of 
the artesian wells sunk for oil, in Penn- 
sylvania and other parts of the country, 
failed to produce oil, but emit great quan- 
tities of gas. Some measurements and 
analyses lately made by Mr. O. Wuth, 
the well-known chemist of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, go to show that in the gas 
which is thus passing uselessly into the 
atmosphere we have a vast store of fuel, 
and that in allowing it to run to waste 
we have for years presented the most 
striking instance of extravagance in the 
world. The well he measured is named 
the Burns, and is on the Duffy farm, 
thirty-five miles from Pittsburgh. He 
found the composition of the gas to be 
CH, or 80 per cent. of carbon and 20 
per cent. of hydrogen, with but little ox- 
ide of carbon and carbonic acid. The 
well has a tube of five-eighths of an inch 
diameter, and the pressure of gas is no 
less than 200 pounds to the square inch, 
Its specific gravity is 1.56. On these 
data he estimated that the well yielded 
1,000,000 cubic feet of gas, weighing 
58 3-4 tons, per hour. 

This gas well is therefore yielding 
1,408 tons of gas each day, and at the 
above composition it delivers 1,126 tons 
of carbon and 282 tons of hydrogen a 
day. What these figures mean will be 
better understood by comparing the pro- 
duct of this well with other fuels. Mr. 
Wuth says that its heating power is 25 
per cent. above that of soft coal, but neg- 
lecting that and calculating from the 
amount of carbon, the 1,408 tons of gas 
daily are equal to 1,250 tons of the best 
anthracite coal; or to the charcoal that 
can be made from 5,000 cords of wood, 
At a low estimate this well yields as 
much carbon every day as can be ob- 
tained by clearing and charring the wood 
from 125 acres of prime forest lands. <A 
mine that yields 1,250 tons of coal daily 
is accounted a large one, though not the 
largest. If this gas could be made to 
smelt iron ores, as solid fuel is, it would 
make at least 700 tons of pig iron daily. 

It is evident that a well like this must 


be a prize if its gas can be utilized, but a 
greater question than the use of one well 
is whether the total supply from all the 
‘blowing ” wells is large enough to be 
of national importance. If we take the 
yearly production of iron at 2,600,000 
tons, ten wells as large as the Burns 
would supply carbon enough for our 
whole make of iron. The coal mines of 
the country produced in 1874 somewhat 
less than 46,000,000 tons, and ninety-five 
wells as large as the Burns could there- 
fore take the place of our entire mining 
industry, if (which is not true) the gas 
could entirely replace coal. If we look 
upon these two numbers as extremes, it 
is quite certain that the blowing wells of 
Pennsylvania produce in the aggregate 
ten times as much gas as the Burns, and 
as there are some thousands of them, it 
is quite possible that they produce ninety- 
five times as much, As an indication of 
the great amount of gas now discharging 
itself into the air, we have a town lighted 
by the gas from one well, and three iron 
mills employing the gas from others in 
their furnaces, The most important 
effort of this kind was successfully fin- 
ished in October last. The Harvey well, 
a few miles from the Burns, was sunk just 
outside of the known oil region to test 
the possible presence of oil. It was not 
a success, but at the depth of 1,200 feet 
gas was obtained in great quantities and 
with a pressure of a hundred pounds to 
the inch. Some Pittsburgh manufac- 
turers laid a six-inch iron pipe from the 
well to their works, a distance of nine- 
teen and a half miles. When the gas was 
turned on it travelled seventeen and a 
half miles in thirty-six minutes, or at the 
rate of thirty milesan hour. Five three- 
inch pipes were attached to the main at 
the mills, and from each of them streams 
gas enough to make a flame twenty feet 
long and six to eight feet wide. Appa- 
rently this well equals its rival, the 
Burns, in importance, and as many other 
large wells are known in Pennsylvania, it 
is quite probable that we may estimate 
the total amount of wasted gas at 100,- 
000,000 of cubic feet per hour. If we 
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take the whole number of blowing wells 
at 2,500, the average product would be 
40,000 cubic feet of gas every hour from 
each well. 

These wells are capable of playing no 
unimportant part in the economy of na- 
ture. Forests are continually storing up 
carbon, which they draw from the atmo- 
sphere. If the forest lands of this coun- 
try amount to 380,000,000 acres, and each 
acre grows one cord of wood per year 
(which would make a young forest worth 
cutting in forty years), we have a total 
of 380,000,000 cords of wood collected 
by the energy of plant growth from the 
earth and atmosphere in one year. A 
cord of wood will weigh 2,800 pounds, 
and one-half its weight will be carbon. 
The amount of carbon that our forests 
are storing away for us every year is, 
therefore, 237,000,000 tons. If we ac- 
cept the maximum computation given 
above, that the wells send into the air 
89,000,000 tons of carbon each year, they 
will supply enough to maintain the for- 
est growth on 60,000 square miles of land, 
or one-sixth of all our tree growth. The 
coal mined supplies the carbon for an- 
other sixth. 





GALLIUM, A NEW METAL. 

Tue discovery of anew element is now 
one of the rarest rewards of the chem- 
ist’s labors, It has, however, been the 
good fortune of M. Lecoq de Boisbau- 
dran, a French chemist, who discovered 
a new metal while examining some blende 
from the zine mine of Pierrefitte, in the 
valley of Argeles, Pyrenees. When the 
blende is oxidized and dissolved in hydro- 
chloric acid the new metal can be thrown 
down as an oxide, or perhaps a subsalt by 
metallic zinc. Ina mixture of the new 
chloride and zincic chloride, ammonia 
throws down the new metal first, and the 
first tenth contains nearly all the new 
metal. The oxide is soluble in excess of 
ammonia, even under conditions which 
should correspond to peroxidation. Am- 
monium sulphide throws down a precipi- 
tate which is not redissolved. In other re- 
spects the new metal appears to have 
chemical qualities closely approaching 
those of zinc. Only a very small quan- 
tity of it has been obtained, and this was 
not completely freed from zinc. The 
spectroscope shows a narrow violet line, 
readily visible, about 417 on the scale of 
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wave lengths; also a very faint line at 
404. The discoverer proposes the name 
Gallium for the new metal. 





CUTTING STEEL WITH SOFT IRON. 

Mr. Reesk, an iron manufacturer of 
Pittsburgh, has applied an old philosoph- 
ical toy to a practical use. He revolvesa 
dise of soft iron, forty-two inches in diam- 
eter and three-eighths of an inch thick, at: 
a speed of 2,500 revolutions per minute. 
This gives a periphery speed of more 
than 25,000 feet. Against this edge a 
bar of steel, no matter how hard, is 
brought and slowly turned. Mr. Reese 
says that contact does not take place, 
** daylight ” being always visible between 
the disc and the steel; but the latter is 
nevertheless cut by the soft iron. A 
stream of sparks is thrown off, which are 
hot enough to agglomerate as they gather 
in a small cone under the wheel. But 
like the glowing sparks thrown off from 
an emery wheel when grinding metal, 
these drops of apparently molten steel do 
not burn the hand, which may be held in 
the stream of steel sparks, A bar of 
steel two or three inches in diameter, 
whether rolled, polished, or hardened, is 
cut through in a few minutes, and the 
operation does not heat it enough to draw 
its temper. 





RIVER PURIFICATION. 

FixTration and precipitation are now 
performed on the grand scale in England 
for the purpose of clearing the water of 
rivers from polluting impurities, At 
Coventry 2,000,000 gallons of sewage are 
successfully treated daily, the water be- 
ing contaminated with liquors from dye 
houses, gas works, ete. The river water 
is first strained through large filters of 
sand, and collected in tanks, where it is 
mixed with aluminic sulphate. In a sec- 
ond series of tanks it is mixed with milk 
of lime, after which it is strained on @ 
filter four and a-half acres in size. From 
this filter 60,000 gallons of water are dis- 
charged hourly, and it is pure enough for 
fish to live in. The cost is only about 
twelve cents per year for each of the 40,- 
000 inhabitants of the town, or about 
$5,000 a year. The greatest difficulty 
experienced in the process is in drying 
the precipitated impurities, which con- 
tain eighty per cent. of water. Mechan- 
ical means are first used and then heat. 
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AMERICAN WINES. 

In discussing the analysis of twelve 
specimens of native Virginia wines Prof. 
Mallet, of the State University, reaches 
the conclusion which wine merchants 
have long expressed: that the chief fault 
in American wines is the lack of care in 
their manufacture. He says: ‘On the 
whole it would seem that two points 
chiefly deserve attention: (1) The rather 
irregular alcoholic strength of wine made 
from the same grape appears to indicate 
that due attention is not yet given tothe 
full ripening of the fruit and its careful 
selection in gathering, ripe and unripe 
and partially decayed grapes being to too 
great an extent mixed together in the 
vat. (2) The total amount of acid is 
pretty high, though not excessively so; 
and in some instances at least too large a 
proportion of this consists of the volatile 
acids, whose presence in large amount is 
suggestive of commencing unsoundness. 
These wines are all comparatively new, 
and in view of the somewhat considera- 
ble amount of nitrogenous matter pres- 
ent, greater care seems to be needed in 
the after stages of fermentation and 
clearing, involving the use of perfectly 
clean vessels, exclusion of air, ete. 








ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE NECESSARY TO 
LIFE. 


Dr. Jovrpanet after practising med- 
icine for six years on the low lands of 
Mexico, the Tierra Caliente, removed to 
the elevated plateau of Andhuac, more 
than 6,000 feet high. There he found 
the pathological conditions different from 
those he had been accustomed to, and 
after long study he decided that the va- 
riations were due not merely to the dif- 
ference in height and climate, but also to 
the decreased pressure of the air, and for 
twenty years he made the effects of the 
atmospheric pressure upon life a study. 
Prof. Bert, at the college of the Sor- 
bonne in Paris, made experiments for 
him. Small animals were placed in 
chambers of various capacities, which 
were filled with the same absolute quan- 
tity of air, this air therefore being at 
pressures inversely proportional to the 
size of the chambers. The animals were 
left there until dead, and the air was then 
analyzed. It was found that the air in 
the larger chambers (low pressure) con- 
tained more oxygen than in the smaller 
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(ordinary or Ligh pressure), showing that 
the proportion of atmospheric oxygen 
necessary to maintain life is less with 
high pressures, The animals died when 
the quantity of oxygen was reduced to 
less than 4 per cent. of what it would have 
been had the whole chamber been filled 
with it at the ordinary atmospheric pres- 
sure. If this is true for small chambers, 
we may conceive that it is true for infi- 
nitely large ones. Therefore to find the 
point at which an animal would die in 
the open air, by removal of pressure, we 
have the following calculation: Ordinary 
height of barometer, 76 centimetres 
(about 30 inches); percentage of oxygen 
in air, 21; minimum pressure capable of 
sustaining life, .04x 76. Then .04x 76 
+0.21—14.5 centimetres (about 5 3-4 
inches). Thus if the pressure of the air 
were reduced to 5 3-4 inches of mercury, 
instead of the normal 29 or 30 inches, at 
which it commonly stands, mankind 
would perish. Under such circumstances 
it is found that the blood corpuscles ab- 
sorb less oxygen. Dr. Jeardanet found 
that these experimental results confirmed 
the observations he had made on the 
Mexican highlands, where he found the 
blood of both men and dogs was insuffi- 
ciently oxygenated. These observations 
may have medical importance, for he 
states that consumption is rare among 
these feebly oxygenated people, and con- 
fined to the poor and underfed. Typhus 
fever and other inflammatory disorders 
are common, yellow and intermittent fe- 
vers almost unknown. If these results 
are confirmed by the practice of Ameri- 
can physicians, we may find in the high 
altitude atmosphere of Colorado a nur- 
sery for the most dreaded of American 
diseases—consumption. 





THE COST OF EPIDEMICS. 

At the late meeting of sanitarians in 
New York Dr. Lee of Philadelphia read 
a paper in which he estimated the money 
cost of an epidemic ina great city. He 
discussed the smallpox epidemic of 1871- 
1872 in Philadelphia, in which 4,464 per- 
sons died, and the number of cases is es- 
timated at 25,000. In the hospital the 
fatal cases each required 12 and the con- 
valescent 26 days cure, the cost being 45 
centsaday. Estimating the number of 
days cure in the whole city at 407,758, 
and the cost at 50 cents, the care of the 
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sick cost $203,879. Funerals at $20 
each cost $74,420. But these direct ex- 
penses are small in comparison to the 
‘consequential damage *’ that is entail- 
ed. Thisis twofold. The sick and their 
nurses lose their possible production, and 
the dead represent a positive loss both in 
the money which has been invested in 
their development and in the value of a 
life. The loss by diminished production 
was: Days’ labor lost by 17,300 producers 
actually sick, 420,862; by care-takers, 
283,848; total days lost, 704,710. Loss 
of production at $1.50 for adults and 50 
cents for youths, $1,072,065. The indi- 
vidual at 16 years of age represents an 
investment of $800, at 18 years $1,500, 
and the interest on this sum, calculated 
to the limit of expected life, will make 
the investment in each individual, by so- 
ciety, amount to $5,000. Dr. Lee as- 
sumes that less than one-half of the 
deaths represent a loss of this sum, and 
the total is therefore $10,000,000. Then 
the life value at $2,000 for an adult, 
$1,000 for a life from 10 to 20 years old, 
and $500 for a life under 10 years, is 
$5,013,000. Thus the direct expenses 
incurred in consequence of the epidemic 
were $278,299, and the incidental Joss 
was sixty times as much, or $16,085,065. 
An estimate like this is of the first im- 
portance, for it makes all the more im- 
pressive the advantage and economy of 
good government. Proper measures 
could have avoided a large part of this 
loss, and would have done so at a tenth 
of the cost. 





THE TRUE MODE OF ARCTIC EXPLORA 
TION. 

PeopLe who are not scientific often 
ask what use there is in exploring the 
Arctic regions. Lieutenant Weyprecht, 
who returned two years ago from one of 
the most successful expeditions to the 
north, answers this question in a paper 
on the ‘‘ Principles of Arctic Explora- 
tion,” which he read before a Vienna sci- 
entific society. He takes ground against 
the expeditions for geographical explo- 
ration, and thinks that the attention 
of the various governments who sup- 
port these enterprises should be given to 
furthering strictly scientific work in the 
north. He advocates the establishing of 
permanent stations in acircle around the 
pole on the furthest northern land. 

9 
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But mere nearness to the pole seems to 
have no attraction for him. He would 
put the stations wherever the local cir- 
cumstances favored the work. A line of 
stations on Novaya Zemlya, Spitzber- 
gen, Greenland, Alaska, and Siberia, 
would occupy a circle at a distance of 
about ten degrees from the pole, and 
they could be maintained for a year by 
the money now spent on one expedition, 
the results of which are likely to be left 
behind with the frozen-in ship. Physical 
and meteorological observations, the 
study of the northern fauna, flora, and 
geology are the main things which are 
needed. Among the propositions laid 
down by Lieutenant Weyprecht we find 
the foilowing: Arctic exploration is of 
the highest importance to a knowledge of 
the laws of nature. Geographical dis- 
covery in these regions is important only 
so far as it extends the field for research- 
es more strictly scientific. Minute Are- 
tic topography is of secondary impor- 
tance. The geographical pole has no 
more significance for science than any 
other point in high latitudes. He is es- 
pecially anxious to have a station estab- 
lished near the centre of magnetic inten- 
sity. His views have been adopted by 
the Scientific Commission appointed by 
the German government, and it is proba- 
ble that in a year or two we shall see the 
Arctic circle threading a line of well-or- 
ganized stations, and a radically new de- 
parture made in Arctic study. The Eng- 
lish expedition which sailed in June has 
been heard from. It advanced with un- 
usual ease to within 100 milesof Smith 
sound, and if the circumstances continue 
favorable, the pole may be reached this 
year. Last spring great fields of ice ap- 
peared off the banks of Newfoundland 
at an unusually early period, a fact 
which betokened an early and more than 
usually complete breaking up of Arctic 
ice. This state of things has been favor- 
able to Arctic discovery as often as it has 
been followed by an expedition. It was 
under such circumstances that the Tigris 
made her swift advance up Smith sound 
in search of the Polaris. 





THE ATOMIZER IN ACID MANUFACTURE. 
A GREAT improvement has been made 
in the manufacture of sulphuric acid by 
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using the water which is to absorb and 
condense the acid vapors in the form of 
spray, instead of steam, as now employed. 
The disadvantage of steam is that it is 
water in its most expanded form, the 
bulk of which necessitates the use of a 
certain velocity of gas through the lead 
chambers to produce the required amount 
of acid. Its heat also contributes to ex- 
pand the other gases present. It has 
long been known that the yield of acid is 
better and the consumption of nitre less 
in winter than in a hot season, and this 
is due simply to the more rapid condens- 
ation during cold weather. Mr. Her- 
mann Sprengel, who has adopted the use 
of spray for purposes of condensation 
and gas absorption, finds that by apply- 
ing it to the manufacture of acid a 
marked economy results. A jet of 
steam at about 30 lbs. pressure is blown 
through a jet of water which proceeds 
from a pipe inserted at intervals of 40 
feet in the side of the lead chamber. 
The water is atomized in a way familiar 
to every one from the constant use of 
hand atomizers for perfumery, disinfec- 
tants, ete. Twenty pounds of steam 
will convert 80 pounds of water into a 
cloudlike spray which does not occupy 
any more space than the fluid water, and 
the steam, though it fills every part of 
the chamber, occupies, in fact, only 
one-sixth of the space that the 100 lbs. 
of water, in the form of steam, would 
take up. The consequence is a slow- 
er current through the chambers, or 
the passage of more acid with a current 
of the same velocity. Contrary to the 
opinion of some manufacturers, who 
think that a somewhat elevated tempera- 
ture is necessary, or at least advauta- 
geous, Mr. Sprengel has found the cold- 
er the weather the better the make. 
The ‘spray acid” made on his system 
shows a saving of 6 1-2 per cent. in py- 
rite and 143-4 per cent. in nitre; but it is 
to be remembered that the chambers to 
which it was applied have no Gay Lussac 
or Glover tower. With these the sav- 
ing would be one third less. The sys- 
vot has been tried at the Lawes Chemi- 
cal Manure Company, England, and 
effected a saving of five shillings Eng- 
lish, per ton of acid. A saving of one 
shilling a ton on all the acid made in 
England would amount to about $250,000 
@ year. 
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BODY TEMPERATURE DURING MOUNTAIN 
CLIMBING. 

Some correspondence has been pub- 
lished in ‘‘ Nature ’’ on the subject of the 
effect of muscular exertion on bodily 
heat. The first observations published 
on this subject were those of Marcet and 
Lortet, independent experimenters, in 
1869. They found by taking the temper- 
ature of the floor of the mouth during 
the progress of mountain climbing, that 
during the ascent there was a fall of tem- 
perature, which rose again during a rest, 
even ifa short one. That is to say, ihe 
temperature of the body is lower during 
action, when we feel so hot, and higher 
during the rest taken to get cool again; 
the actual state of affairs being the re- 
verse of what they apparently are. These 
results attracted the attention of moun- 
taineers and scientific men, among whom 
Dr. Forel, of Lausanne, Switzerland, 
after careful experimentation, came to 
precisely opposite conclusions. His mode 
of observation is much more exact than 
that of his predecessors. He first ascer- 
tained the average temperature of his 
body at each hour of the day. Even this 
preliminary work proved to be both in- 
teresting and perplexing. From 3 a. M. 
to9 a. M. there is a rise of temperature, 
and a fall from 9 Pp. Mm. to2 a. Mm. During 
the day the temperature fluctuates in a 
way that is not yet accounted for. Thus 
prepared, he found that there was a rise 
of temperature during the ascent, and a 
fall upon coming to rest. These results 
are therefore exactly the opposite of those 
obtained by his predecessors, Even when 
the work of climbing was pushed to the 
point of physical exhaustion there was a 
rise of temperature during the exertion. 
He also ascertained that a fast of even as 
long as twenty-four hours does not pro- 
duce a fall of temperature during action, 
nor prevent its rise; and this too is in di- 
rect contradiction of the results obtained 
by Marcet and Lortet. The amount of 
the rise averaged in twenty-one trials 
2.412 deg. F. In seven descents the rise 
averaged 2.772 deg. F., a difference 
which corresponds with theory. The 
publication of these results in ‘‘ Nature ”’ 
called out two correspondents, one of 
whom confirmed Messrs. Marcet and 
Lortet and the other sustained Dr. Forel. 
The cause of either a rise or fall, which- 
ever may be proved, has received some 
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discussion. Bodily exertion makes us 
feel warm, and the matter-of-course ex- 
planation has been that the waste of the 
muscles was greater during action, and 
that this waste was in the nature of com- 
bustion. But three of the experimenters 
we have referred to find that though ac- 
tion makes us feel warm, the temperature 
of the body is in truth lower in action 
thanat rest. One of the experimenters en- 
deavors to cover the whole ground by 
saying that our bodies are accustomed 
to just that amount of muscular waste 
which suffices to keep their temperature 
at the normal 98.4 deg. F. If by 
unusual exertion we call upon the mus- 
cles for more work than they are accus- 
tomed to give, they cannot supply the 
force. 





THE NAPLES ZOOLOGICAL STATION. 

A REPORT was made to the British As- 
sociation, at its last meeting, on the cel- 
ebrated Zotlogical Station at Naples, 
Italy, from which our readers may gain 
some notion of the arrangements in a 
school of natural history. At present 
the station possesses twenty-one working 
tables, of which seventeen are occupied 
or bespoken. Each table is in itself a 
condensed laboratory; it is supplied with 
a number of small working aquaria, with 
& constant stream of sea water. The an- 
imals for study are provided by the sta- 
tion. The large aquarium of the station 
can be used by students for suitable pur- 
poses, but it is also a popular exhibition 
which helps support the establishment. 
The staff consists of Dr. Dohrn, the gen- 
eral director; Dr. Eisig, his responsible 
assistant; two other scientific assistants, 
one to superintend the large aquarium 
and the fishing, and the other to arrange 
for the collection and preservation of an- 
imals; three engineers, four house ser- 
vants, and four fishermen. The work 
facilitated by the station is of the follow- 
ing kinds: 1. Morphology and embryol- 
ogy of marine animals. 2. Physiological 
investigation of marine animals, so little 
worked at hitherto. 8. Study <! the 
habits of marine animals. 4. Systematic 
investigation of marine fauna and flora 
of the Mediterranean in the vicinity of 
Naples. Students may take part in the 
fishing and dredging expeditions. 5. 
Physical investigation of the sea in the 
neighborhood of Naples, with the period- 
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ic appearance and disappearance of cer- 
tain animals in shoals or large numbers, 
6. Experiments on breeding and preserv- 
ing delicate marine organisms ina healthy 
condition, 7. Transmission of specimens 
to investigators at home. This is a wide 
and important field. The ‘‘students” 
alluded to in the report are not, as at 
Penikese, inexperienced learners, but in- 
clude some of the most celebrated natu- 
ralists of Europe, who avail themselves 
of the unequalled advantages supplied by 
Dr. Dohrn. 





A BURIAL CAVE IN BRAZIL. 

Pror. Hartt publishes in the Ameri- 
can ‘* Naturalist’? for April an account 
of a cavern in Brazil, which at some un- 
known time was used by Indians as a 
burial place. The cavern, which is 75 
feet deep, 42 in greatest breadth, and 12 
or more in height, occurs in gneiss. In 
it were found the remains of ten children 
and four adults. The larger bodies were 
wrapped in hammocks, of which one was 
made of coarse cotton thread and the 
others of the fibres of a palm. Some- 
times the hammock was surrounded by 
palm straw. Two of the adults were wo- 
men, one of whom was buried with a 
child in her arms. Close to the other 
was found the mummy of a new-born 
child wrapped in a separate covering, and 
the little bundle being tied outside with 
a coarse’string, which was passed into the 
hand of the woman. On the left arm of 
the infant was a band of woven string, 
and on its leg a string of beads made of 
rather wide sections of a hollow bone, 
strung on a coarse thread. Most of the 
other children were buried in ygagdbas, 
or oval jars with pointed base. The 
mouths of these were closed with bark, 
and around the necks were strung strings 
to serve as handles. Four of them had 
evidently been buried together, as they 
were separated by sticks laid so as to 
brace them against each other. These 
jars were not especially made for burial 
uses, but were the ordinary large vessels 
used for water in Brazil. 

The bottom of the cave was covered 
with a very dry and light earth, partly 
derived from the decomposition of the 
rock and partly of organic origin. Min- 
gled with it were fragments of rock and 
also of enormous clay nests of a large 
species of bee. These nests had supplied 
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a considerable part of the loose earth, and 
some of the pieces found were three feet 
or more in diameter. The earth con- 
tained a great quantity of saltpetre, and 
partly to this fact, partly to its perfectly 
dry and finely divided condition, was due 
the peculiar preservation of the bodies, 
several of which were mummied. Both 
the women, and also the two children 
buried with them, were quite perfect nat- 
ural mummies, the soft parts having dis- 
appeared, leaving the skin and integ- 
uments to shrink upon the bones. The 
whole place of burial seems to have pre- 
sented a natural occurrence of conditions 
precisely like those in the Capuchin con- 
vent in Rome, where the cargo of Jerusa- 
lem earth, after three centuries of con- 
tinual use, acts in the same way. No 
instruments of stone or other material, 
except some sticks of wood smoothed at 
one end, were found. The date of the 
burial is entirely conjectural, but Prof. 
Hartt thinks the remains may be many 
centuries old. Even the tribe to which 
the remains belonged is beyond conjec- 
ture. The cavern is situated in the 
southern part of the province of Minas 
Geraes, about seventeen miles east of the 
city of Juiz de Fora, and is called the 
Gruta das Mumias. 





A LIVING GORILLA AT DRESDEN, 

In the zodlogical gardens at Dresden 
there is a female of the monkey tribe, 
which was purchased in the belief that it 
was a chimpanzee. She is quite tame, 
and performs many tricks, such as taking 
off and putting on the boots of her keep- 
ers, and shows great intelligence. An 
artist was lately employed to paint her 
portrait, and while engaged in studying 
his subject, became suspicious that ‘* Ma- 
fota ’’—the monkey—was not a chimpan- 
zee, but a gorilla, unique as a resident of 
civilized regions. Her great size, black 
spots on the skin of her face, black hands 
instead of pink, a slight webbing between 
the fingers, and a broader nose, are 
points that distinguish her from the 
chimpanzee. Fortunately just at this 
juncture a case arrived at Hamburg con- 
taining a gorilla preserved in spirit, 
which had been shipped alive, but died 
two days before reaching port. A com- 
parison of ‘* Mafota’’ with this authentic 
specimen, as well as comparisons with 
stuffed specimens in various museums, 
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sonfirmed the suspicion, and there is now 
reason for thinking that Dresden pos- 
sesses the only living specimen of this in- 
teresting monkey which has reached the 
civilized world. Many attempts have 
been made to carry gorillas to Europe, 
but they have all failed with one excep- 
tion, the history of which is like that of 
‘**Mafota.’? In 1852 a travelling mena- 
gerie in England had what was supposed 
to be a chimpanzee, but is now surmised 
from an inspection of its photograph to 
have been a gorilla. It is, however, 
dead. The discovery of the living and 
the arrival of the dead and well preserved 
Hamburg gorilla are expected to settle 
some of the doubtful points in the anato- 
my and habits of the greatest of the apes, 
and the one most resembling man, 





Mr. Kartanpiy, in Maine, has been 
found by Prof. N. C. Fernald to be 
5,215 1-2 feet high, with a probable error 
of not more than four and one-fifth feet. 


Tuc Linnean Society has opened a 
reading-room in its quarters in Burling- 
ton House, Piccadilly, London, which it 
is hoped will become the recognized ren- 
dezvous of the English naturalists. 


Tae late floods in France will be his- 
torical, as the water in the Garonne stood 
a foot and a half higher than in any flood 
for the past seventy-one years; and three 
and a third feet higher than in the long 
remembered inundations of 1772. 


Screntiric France does not have the 
objection to cremation which is notice- 
able in other countries. The Prefect of 
the Seine has appointed a committee to 
examine the various methods and report 
the quickest and most economical. 


Tae principle of compressing metals 
while fluid, which has been applied with 
such effect to steel by Sir Joseph Whit- 
worth, has long been in use in copper 
works. The mould is placed on the ta- 
ble by a hydraulic press, the melted cop- 
per poured in from ladles, and a strong 
cover adjusted to the mouth of the mould 
by serews. The hydraulic ram is then 
set to work, and a pressure of about three 
tons to the square inch applied. The 
effect is very beneficial to copper, but on 
brass the result is just the contrary, 
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Tae twenty universities which Ger- 
many boasts contained, during the sec- 
ond semester of 1873-’74, ending last 
summer, 15,965 registered students, and 
1,739 visitors; total, 17,704. Of the re- 
gistered students 3,715 were medical. 


Gripon proposes the use of collodion 
plates, instead of mica, for the study of 
radiant heat. This substance reflects 
light like glass, and polarizes it both by 
reflection and transmission. It trans- 
mits a very large proportion of radiant 
heat. 


A cHEmIsT who has examined various 
specimens of Japanese bronze thinks 
that they are made by the direct treat- 
ment of copper pyrite and antimonial ga- 
lena mixed. Taken in connection with 
the vexed question of how man came to 
discover bronze before he knew copper, 
this is an interesting conclusion. 


In regard to the theory which accounts 
for the glacial cold on the supposition of 
an elevation of Arctic land excluding the 
Gulf stream from the polar regions, Prof. 
Verril has pointed out that the confine- 
ment of this great body of warm water 
to the Atlantic would produce that in- 
creased precipitation of moisture which 
is one of the elements which every theory 
must necessarily provide for. 


Tue Somerset House Laboratory, Lon- 
don, which the British government pro- 
poses to make the final court of appeal 
in disputes concerning the correctness of 
analyses made by the public analysts un- 
der the Adulteration act, was originally 
constituted solely for the purpose of deter- 
mining articles subject to customs or ex- 
cise duties. At first its examinations 
were chiefly confined to tobacco, spirits, 
wine and beer, coffee, etc., but eau-de- 
cologne, egg-powders, flour, pills, and 
other medicines have been added to the 
list. The laboratory is also used for the 
purpose of inspecting hospital supplies 
for the foreign service. About 46 sam- 
ples are analyzed or carefully inspected 
daily, and the result has been not only 
valuable to the government, but it has 
also been satisfactory to all concerned. 
Ten chemical stations in other cities have 
been established in connection with the 
central laboratory. 
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Tue remains of Volta, the distinguish- 
ed Italian physicist, having been disin- 
terred for the purpose of placing them in 
a mausoleum new built in his honor, an 
opportunity was offered of obtaining the 
dimensions of his skull. It measured 
1,865 cubic centimetres, while that of 
Cuvier was 1,829 cu. cc., and that of By- 
ron 1,807 cu. ec. in capacity. The ordi- 
nary Italian skull does not measure 
much more than 1,500 cu. ec. 


Metuops for hardening glass are now 
one of the favorite studies of inventors. 
Mr. Macintosh, of London, finds that by 
enclosing fused or pasty glass in plati- 
num moulds of the desired shape and 
then suddenly cooling it by any frigorifie 
mixture, the glass becomes exceedingly 
hard. Glass can be made harder than 
the diamond, and its powder be used in- 
stead of emery powder or diamond dust. 
Artificial gems of the proper hardness 
and of adamantine lustre can be made. 


Tue men sent on the English Arctic 
expedition are mostly of fair complexion. 
They were selected from a great number 
of volunteers. In this connection the 
English papers are reviving the account 
of the famous Scoresby’s method of se- 
lecting his crews. <A block of ice was 
placed in a tub of water, and on this the 
candidate stood with bare feet while an 
officer put the usual questions as to age, 
service, etc. The time when the cold 
began to distress him was also noted, 
and in this way the most enduring men 
were picked out. 


Tue belief of sailors that rain calms 
the sea can be confirmed to some extent 
by pouring water from a watering pot 
into a glass jar filled with water, upon 
which rests a layer of water colored by 
some substance. This superficial layer 
will be seen to send rings downward; 
each ring being sct in motion by a drop 
of the water falling from the watering- 
pot, and which occupies its centre. As 
in a storm it is only the superficial 
layer of water which is in motion, the 
sea would necessarily be calmed by any 
cause which forced this surface layer of 
agitated liquid down into that which is 
at rest. But may not another cause be 
the retardation of the wind by passing 
through a thick bank of rain drops? 
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Tue life of the grasshopper appears to 
be about as wretched as the lives of his 


victims, Man rolls him flat with garden 
rollers, crushes him with stone boats, or 
burns him in straw heaps laid along the 
fences. But the efforts of man for his 
destruction do not compare with those 
of the brutes, Chickens, turkeys, hogs, 
toads, frogs, snakes, and birds eat him 
greedily; the climate kills him; and 
worse than any of these, a parasitic insect 
preys on him constantly. Flies generate 
so rapidly that it has been said that three 
flies will eat a dead horse as quickly as a 
lion. The grasshopper parasite lays eggs 
in his body; from these eggs grubs are 
hatched which develop into flies, and 
these flies are ready at once to produce 
an immensely increased progeny. 


Mr. McKay, of the New Zealand Geo- 
logical Department, has explored Sum- 
ner cave in that country, and as a result 
of the investigation he arrived at the 
conclusion that the extinction of the moa 
took place much earlier than is supposed. 
The Maoris, who arrived in New Zealand 
350 years ago, are usually credited with 
the work of destruction, but his opinion 
is that the disappearance of the gigantic 
bird took place nearer 1,350 years ago. 
He thinks that it was accomplished by 
another race than the Maoris, and dis- 
cusses the character of their weapons 
and tools. These conclusions are, how- 
ever, disputed by other authorities, who 
think that there is sufficient traditional 
evidence among the Maoris to fix them 
as the real destroyers of the moa. 


Tue question of the rainfall, and the 
amount of water now flowing in rivers, as 
compared to that in frost times, is a dif- 
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ficult one to settle. Elsewhere we have 
published the conclusion of a French in- 
vestigator, who thinks that the effect of 
cleaning the land is to maintain a more 
uniform height in the rivers. In the 
Cologne “Zeitung” of February 7 is an 
article in which the author maintains 
that there is in German rivers a constant 
decrease in the water level of rivers, and 
on the other hand an increase in the 
seas; facts which if true certainly point 
to a lessened quantity of moisture in the 
atmosphere. Compared with their con- 
dition fifty years ago, the Elbe is 17, 
Rhine 24.8, the Oder 17, the Vistula 26, 
and the Danube 55 inches lower. This 
fall he attributes to the clearing of the 
land. 


Sm Joun Hawxsuaw calculates that 
railroads save to the public a greater sum 
than they pay to the stockholders in div- 
idends. This is ascertained by compar- 
ing the cost of railway transportation 
with that of wagon transport, and is ex- 
clusive of the advantage in point of time, 
If the saving in time could be valued, he 
thinks that the saving would be found to 
amount in England to ten per cent. year- 
ly on the cost of the roads, It is in this 
way that railroads add to the national 
wealth. On this basis of calculation the 
government of Brazil has decided to 
guarantee seven per cent. on roads that 
earn four per cent. Considering that in 
a generation and a half 160,000 miles of 
railroad have been built in the world, 
and that the value may be estimated at 
$100,000 a mile, we have a total capital 
of $16,000,000,000, upon which, accord- 
ing to Sir John Hawkshaw’s computa- 
tion, the world realizes ten per cent. year- 
ly as ap addition to its wealth, 
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**MongY AND THE MECHANISM oF Ex- 
cHANGE.”’ By W. Stanley Jevons, M. A., 
F. R. S. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
(International Scientific Series.) 

This important work is issued at an 
opportune time for Americans. The finan- 
ciai question has more importance for 
us at this time than for any other nation, 
and from the character of the advice so 
generously bestowed upon the public by 
unsalaried thinkers throughout the coun- 
try, it is plain that the mode of educat- 
ing the opinion by a general study of 
monetary systems wili be quite novel to 
many of the “‘currency doctors.” Prof. 
Jevons discusses metallic currency, paper 
currency, and the system of commercial 
exchange by which merchants relieve 
themselves from the trouble and cost of 
handling a large proportion of the legal 
tender that would be necessary were it 
not for this substitute. The author lays 
great stress upon the law first discovered 
by Sir Thomas Gresham, that poor money 
drives away good. If two silver dollars 
are in circulation one of which is worth 
five cents more than the other, it is evi- 
dent that whoever wishes to hoard coin, 
melt it down, or export it will pick out 
the better of the two dollars forthat pur- 
pose and circulate the other. To the op- 
eration of this law a great number of the 
phenomena noticeable in the history of 
coins are traceable. It keeps the worn 
and light pieces in everlasting circulation, 
getting lighter every year, while new is- 
sues speedily disappear. It has balked 
the efforts of honest and patriotic kings 
to improve their coinage. On this 
ground Prof. Jevons rejects the sugges- 
tion of Spencer and others who would 
have the coinage made a matter of pub- 
lic privilege. It has also an important 
bearing on the subject of the interna- 
tional coinage which will one day be 
effected. 

Prof. Jevons truly says that the United 
States is in a position to settle the ques- 
tion of a speedy adoption of a coinage 
which shall be of uniform value in all 
countries. Before very long we must be- 
gin the coinage of small money, and that 


will be our opportunity to accomplish a 
work that he believes will be as profitable 
to us as beneficial to the world. The 
reasons for this opinion are interesting. 
America, he thinks, has acommercial fu- 
ture of which Americans do not dream, 
and he does us high honor in this, for he 
is the first Englishman who has had the 
kindness to speak so well of our modes- 
ty. The American dollar is already very 
popular in China, parts of Africa, and 
elsewhere, which affords us the same ad- 
vantage that the command of the mar- 
ket gives the merchant. The dollar also 
occupies a position intermediate between 
the franc, the smallest, and the pound, 
which is the largest unit in any of the 
great systems. Finally, the alteration 
would be in the direction of lessening 
the value of our unit; and though there 
would be no depreciation in the value of 
the currency, the new coin of inferior 
value would tend to drive out the old. 
In fact, what coins are now in circula- 
tion would probably be quickly sent to 
the melting pot. In addition to these 
reasons for urging the Americans to 
introduce the change, we have one which 
Prof. Jevons does not mention: the in- 
telligent willingness of Americans to ac- 
cept useful changes however radical; a 
trait which we seem to possess above con- 
temporary nations. 

The alteration necessary would be 
small, The gold dollar is now worth 
5 and 18-100 francs, and it would be nec- 
essary to reduce its value to five francs. 
The revaluation of property would not 
be troublesome, since an addition of 8 
1-2 per cent. to the old valuation would 
give the new. In comparing our system 
with the French the author makes the 
mistake of counting the ‘quarter "’ and 
“‘twenty-five-cent piece” as two coins, 
We have only one coin more than the 
French, but their system is altogether 
decimal; ours is a compound of the deci- 
mal and simple duplication. The two 
series are: 

French...1, 2, -, 5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 200, 500, 1,000 
American.1, 2, 3, 5, 10, 25, 50, 100, 250, 500, 1,000 
A combination like this may look trou- 
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blesome on paper, but both Americans 
and forzigrers find it not only an easy 
division to remember, bu. # natural one 
to use. The American who gi\7# one 
50 and two 25-cent coins for a dollar 
has less trouble than the Frenchman who 
is obliged to count out one 50, two 20, 
and one 10-centime pieces. In our system 
the decimal division is the theoretical 
part; the duplicate division is the pro- 
duct of practical experience. 

Prof. Jevons’s book is one which we 
would gladly see in every American’s 
hand. It isso simple and clear in style 
that it is only upon reflection that we 
recognize the erudition and sound think- 
ing for which he is celebrated. The in- 
formation he gives comes so naturally 
that it is hard to realize that the appa- 
rently self-evident truths he demon- 
strates are really the accumulation of 
many men’s wisdom. Most people will 
be in sympathy with his conclusions, and 
all will find their perusal profitable. 





**A Manuva or Meratiurey.” By 
William Henry Greenwood, F. C. S. 
Vol. Il. Copper, Lead, Zinc, Mercury, 
Silver, Gold, Nickel, Cobalt, and Alu- 
minium. Illustrated. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. (Putnam’s Advanced 
Science Series.) 

Mr. Greenwood has adopted the excel- 
lent method of writing a manual of met- 
allurgy without the chapters on assaying, 
blowpiping, blast machinery, etc., which 
in most works of the kind take up so 
much room that the part descriptive of 
practical work has to be much curtailed 
in consequence. His is the first work of 
the kind in which we have seen this sen- 
sible handling. His book is, for its size, 
most thorough and complete, and is free 
from the slipshod treatment which has 
disfigured some recent works of the kind. 
He begins each subject with a descrip- 
tion of the metal, which is quite full, but 
from which the hardness is, curiously 
enough, omitted. The author contents 
himself with saying that copper is ‘‘ mod- 
erately hard”; that lead ‘“‘may be cut 
with the knife,” and so on; but no com- 
parative scale is used, which is a defect 
in a work that is essentially one of refer- 
ence and exact information. We should 
be glad, too, to see the continental defi- 
nitions used in preference to the less ex- 
act English terms. <A furnace in which 
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ores containing sulphur are roasted is not 
a calcining furnace, and it would be bet- 
ter to encourage the distinction between 
these and other allied operations, in Eng- 
lish metallurgical books. In other re 
spects Mr. Greenwood’s terminology is 
up to the times. The new chemical 
terms and formule are used throughout, 
and this is judiciously done, without car- 
rying the practice into such pedantry as 
to discard the more fixed and common of 
the oid terms, as sulphuric ‘‘acid” and 
the like. His account of practical oper- 
ations is both excellent and disappoint- 
ing. Metallurgical science now consists 
of methods which are old, and have been 
often described, and of others which are 
of equal and sometimes greater value, 
but which, having been but lately intro- 
duced, are not found in the ‘‘ standard” 
works, but remain scattered through sci- 
entific periodicals. The former are well 
and fully treated, but the book leaves 
much te be desired in respect to the lat- 
ter. Quite noticeable in this respect is 
the space given to the almost discarded 
Pattinson process for treating lead poor 
in silver, and the meagre account of the 
method which has so nearly displaced it 
—the treatment with zinc. The space 
given to the latter is mostly used to de- 
scribe the antiquated Parke’s process, 
with a mere note on Flack’s modification ; 
but nothing is said of the numerous im- 
portant additions which make this deli- 
cate and admirable operation one of the 
notable advances in metallurgy. Simi- 
larly we find the valueless Styrian kiln at 
Agordo described, but the more satisfac- 
tory mode of roasting ore-bricks in heaps 
omitted. The articles headed “ Lead 
Smelting in the Hartz” and ‘‘ The Frei- 
berg Process’’ both describe a condition 
of things which no longer exists; the old 
methods having been replaced by scien- 
tific processes, which are so great in ad- 
vance upon their predecessors that their 
careful description is a service which 
metallurgical writers owe to their read- 
ers. It is quite time that the use of the 
‘*nose ” in lead furnaces should be omit- 
ted from our books, since it has been 
dropped in practice, and water tuyeres 
are used even in the most out-of-the-way 
places. <A defect of the same kind is the 
illustration of a great number of old fur- 
naces, figures of which the student can 
find in almost any one of his books, and 
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the omission of the apparatus that really is 
in vogue and steadily at work producing 
the world’s metal. The Liquation hearth, 
Dr. Ure’s mercury retorts, the Tarnowitz 
lead furnace, and numerous others given 
in the bock, are in point. Of new appa- 
ratus the large Mansfield copper furnace 
is the only one figured. We point out 
these defects hoping to see them reme- 
died in a new edition. The book is, in 
spite of them, a good one. It is one of 
the few publications on metallurgy which 
can be recommended to students in min- 
ing schools. In many respects it is just 
what they want, since it gives the older 
processes in extenso, is concise, and in 
the main correct. The addition of 
analyses to all the processes would make 
it still more acceptable. It is also excel- 
lent for use as a text-book in schools 
which are not organized on the lecture 
system. 





“Tae ABopE oF Snow: Observations 
of a Tour from Chinese Thibet to the In- 
dian Caucasus, through the Upper Val- 
leys of the Himalaya.” By Andrew 
Wilson. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

For sanitary reasons Mr. Wilson 
sought the high valleys of the Himalaya 
mountains, determining to keep himself 
at a height of at least 10,000 feet and to 
have a range of snowy mountains be- 
tween him and the Indian Monsoon. In 
the pursuit of this object he visited re- 
gions of which the world has only the 
most meagre descriptions, and regions, 
too, of the most tremendous mountain 
scenery. The people he travelled among, 
though few in numbers, are peculiar 
enough to make up for lack of strength, 
and the modes of travelling, the pro- 
visions for crossing mountain passes and 
streams, are as remarkable as any travel- 
ler has ever described. But with all 
these advantages of novelty and danger 
the author fails to give a vivid idea of 
the country he passed over or the people 
he met. Even his principal theme, the 
appalling dangers of the road, is so han- 
dled that the impression made upon the 
reader is probably quite insignificant 
compared to the risks he really ran. 
This may seem to be a good fault; but 
after this experience of it (we acknowl- 
edge it as the only one in our case), the 
reader will probably have more respect 
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for the gasconading of the ordinary trav- 
eller. 

The faults of his book, which he mod- 
estly deprecates in his preface, are due 
partly to a digressive style and partly to 
a mode of treatment which makes it of- 
ten unintelligible to any one but an ex- 
perienced Indian. Foreign words are 
constantly used where English are just 
as good (as the German Heimwey for 
home-sickness), among them Indian words 
without number. But many of his ex- 
periences are wonderful and interesting, 
and though the reader is somewhat dis- 
appointed in the perusal, he is pretty sure 
to lay the book down with the sense of 
having had a pleasant introduction to 
new scenes. Mr. Wilson was thwarted 
in his attempt to cross the frontier into 
Chinese Thibet, finding at Shipkia Tartar 
guard which proved most intractable. 
The Chinese do not want visitors to enter 
by that road, and it is fortunate for the 
world that they are so exclusive, for their 
territory includes the birthplace of chol- 
era, and were they more complaisant, we 
in civilized countries would have reason 
to regret it. His account of Shipki and 
the Tartar women who inhabit it is quite 
characteristic of that wild country and 
wild life: 


There is no level ground at Shipki, except the 
roofs of the houses, which are usually on a level 
with the streets, and the narrow terraced ficlds, 
the entrances to which are guarded by prickly 
hedges, or stone walls, or chevauxr de frise of 
withered gooseberry bushes. You cannot pitcha 
tent on a slope, covered by big stones, at an angle 
of about 45 deg. Neither were the roofs of the 
houses desirable, because on the roof of every 
house there was a fierce Thibetan mastiff, roused 
to the highest pitch of excitement by our arrival, 
and desiring nothing better than that some 
stranger should intrude upon his domain. Con- 
sequently the terraced fields presented the only 
available places for our tents; but here 
was the difficulty which threw Chota Khan into 
a state of amazement, perplexity, and wrath. A 
band of handsome and very powerful young Tar- 
tar women, clad in red or black tunics, loose 
trousers, and immense cloth boots, into which a 
child of five years old might easily have been 
stuffed, had constituted themselves the guardi- 
ans of these terraced fields, and whenever Chota 
Khan or any of his companions attempted to en- 
ter, they not only placed their bulky persons in 
the way, but even showed determined fight, 
woman to man. I believe these guardian angels 
could have given our people a sound thrashing. 
These angels in big boots were very good-humor- 
ed and seemed to enjoy their little game im- 
mensely; but not less on that account were they 
pertinacious and even ferocious, when any at- 
tempt was made to get past them. Meanwhile 
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groups of men, onthe roofs of houses and else- 
where, watched the operations without interfer- 


The result of the conflict was that a 
field was at length obtained for their 
tents, but that the party were forced to 
turn back next day. Mr. Wilson dis- 
cusses the cause of this Tartar exclusive- 
ness, but with no better result than to 
attribute it to the probable or possible 
abundance of gold in that country. 
Shipki has a population of about 2,000 
and lies 9,500 feet high, in a district that 
is almost perfectly rainless, and with an 
atmosphere so dry as to crack the skin 
of Europeans. Though excessively cold 
in winter, the thermometer stood at 84 
deg. F. at 2 p. m. in August. The in- 
habitants are described as follows: 


Both men and women wore long tunics and 
loose trousers, a reddish color being predom- 
inant, and also large cloth Tartar boots. All the 
men had pigtails, and they wore caps like the or- 
dinary Chinese skull caps, though from dirt and 
perspiration the original color and ornamentation 
were not distinguishable. The women had some 
pigtails, some plaits, and were richly ornamented 
with turquoises, opals, pieces of amber,shells, co- 
rals, and gold and silver amulets; while the men 
had metal pipes, knives, and ornamented daggers 
stuck in their girdles. The oblique eye and 
prominent cheekbones were noticeable, though 
not in very marked development. The bodies 
were well developed, large, and strong; but the 
men struck me as disproportionately larger than 
the women. We did not obtain permission to en- 
ter any of their houses, which were strongly 
built and roofed of stone, but saw sufficient to in- 
dicate that these were dark, uncleanly habita- 
tions, almost devoid of furniture. 


Mr. Wilson’s observations upon the 
forced servitude which the native Indians 
are obliged by law to pay travellers, in 
carrying them and their luggage, gives 
us a good insight into the conditions of 
British rule in their country. At one 
time he had very respectable men, what 
would in England be called ‘ middle- 
class” people, acting as his porters, on an 
enforced journey, over a most trying 
route. He gives a good account of the 
Lama religion, with its one prayer, ‘‘ Onr 
mani padme haun,” which he translates, 
Oh, God, consider the jewels in the lo- 
tus. Thy will be done, This is muttered, 
written, inscribed on stones, reeled off by 
prayer machines, and offered in every 
possible way, without variation. The 
custom of polyandry, or the marriage of 
several men to one woman, is practised 
over a large part of the country he visit- 
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ed, and it is probably the common mar- 
riage custom of at least thirty miilions 
of respectable people. The wife usually 
marries all the brothers of a family, and 
there seems to be a prejudice to adding a 
member of another family to the ‘ouse- 
hold, so that single marriages are found 
when there is but one male child. This 
is, however, rare, for as polygamy pro- 
duces an excess of women, so polyandry 
throws women into the minority. The 
origin of the custom he considers to be 
the limited means of supporting life in 
the wild valleys of the mountains, and 
the desire to keep down population. 

When turned back from the Tartar 
frontier he shaped his course for Kash- 
mir, which he describes as a valiey about 
sixty miles long and forty wide (the 
size of Great Salt Lake valley, in Utah). 
This he describes as one of the loveliest 
spots on the globe. Surrounded by snow- 
covered mountains, its climate is mild 
and moist, and its soil fertile. It has 
fine lakes, numerous streams, and abun- 
dant verdure, and is jealously guarded 
from too much foreign intrusion. We 
are accustomed to think of Kashmir only 
in connection with its famous shawls, 
though these furnish only a part of its 
revenue. The shawl weavers are not al- 
lowed to leave the country nor to change 
their occupation; and as they are wretch- 
edly paid, they are really slaves. Though 
they receive only three half-pence (Eng- 
lish) daily, a superior shawl wiil cost, 
even in Kashmir, as much as £300 ster- 
ling. The total product is worth about 
$650,000 yearly. 

We have criticised the author’s treat- 
ment, but the few points which we have 
alluded to are by no means the ouly ones 
of interest in his book. It well repays 
perusal, and carries the reader into fields 
that are fresh and pastures that are al- 
most literally new. He was wonderfully 
energetic, pushing forward in the face of 
discouraging obstacles, at a time when 
he seems to have been almost at death’s 
door. He not only writes like a gentle- 
man, but he saw with the eyes of a gen- 
tleman, and in reading his conclusions 
we feel that his views would have been 
our views in the same circumstances, 
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the State Normal School, Winona, Min- 
nesota. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

The amount of public money annual- 
ly squandered on incompetent teachers 
in the school-room and on equally in- 
competent lecturers and conductors 
of schools for teachers, under the 
name of institutes, makes such a ser- 
vice as Prof. Phelps renders in this 
book a public benefaction of no mean 
order. Nor are the teacher and lecturer 
the only ones whe need light on these 
matiers. The difficulty lies quite as 
much with the public as with the teach- 
ers. As a general rule the people have 
what they seek and are willing to pay 
for. When the principles so forcibly 
set forth in the first five chapters of this 
book shall come to be the sentiment of 
our people there can be no doubt that 
teachers will be found competent to exe- 
cute the demand of this sentiment in all 
departments of school work. When our 
citizens come to believe that for good 
work in any school ** The teacher must 
possess a rich fund of general infor- 
mation”; that ‘vicious methods of 
teaching are as certain to produce bad 
citizens as the absence of teaching”; 
that ‘‘ The teacher should be able to in- 
form and guide public sentiment in all 
that relates to education ”; that ‘* Wealth 
is a child of the cultivated human 
brain”; that ‘‘What we need is not 
highly cultured classes less, but thor- 
oughly trained masses more”; that ‘‘ The 
impressions received and the habits ac- 
quired during the first ten years of 
human existence are more decisive either 
for good or evil, success or failure, hap- 
piness or misery, than all the influences 
of the after period”; that ‘‘ What the 
child is to become must be determined 
by the quality of the teaching and train- 
ing he is to receive” ; that ‘* There is no 
accident, no chance connected with the 
question ’’; that ‘‘It is simply a ques- 
tion of cause and effect ’—when princi- 
ples like these become not mere plat- 
itudes in the mouths of all, but 
the practical convictions of our peo- 
ple, we shall have entered upon a career 
of national prosperity such as the boldest 
imagination has not yet conceived. Af- 
ter five chapters which bristle with the 
wholearmory of such incisive truths, and 
glow with the intense ardor of the man, 
whose whole nature has been set on fire 
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by contemplation of the fearful perils 
which threaten our country from illiter- 
atism, or a superficial education which 
whets the appetites and passions, and in- 
flames the imagination, but does not 
mould the character and guide the will, 
the writer proceeds to a somewhat full 
and detailed development of the history, 
proper aims, and approved methods of 
conducting teachers’ institutes, conclud- 
ing the treatise with a history of institute 
legislation in the several States. 

In the chapters upon the organization 
and methods of conducting institutes, 
the accomplished teacher appears on 
every page. Doubtless in the wide range 
of topics, treated so much in detail there 
are many things about which practical 
educators will differ; for the plan em- 
braces not merely an enumeration of 
the various themes proper to be consid- 
ered in an institute, but a tolerably full 
analvsis of each branch to be presented. 
Some of these we might be disposed to crit- 
cise; but then what should we have done 
but given our opinion to be weighed 
against the author’s ? Where there is so 
much information, and so much to stimu- 
late thought, we prefer todo what we may 
to commend the book to the careful peru- 
sal of teachers, especially to such as have 
the responsibility of conducting insti- 
tutes, rather than to make this brief no- 
tice the opportunity for displaying our 
superior wisdom upon the subjects treat- 
ed.- But let no one suppose that he will 
find here mere speculations of a fertile 
brain. Large reading, and a familiar ac- 
quaintance with approved methods, are 
evident throughout. Perhaps there is no- 
thing in the book better calculated to aid 
common-school teachers than the thirty- 
five pages which are devoted to ‘‘ Profes- 
sional Questions.” The teacher who will 
take this list of questions and ‘‘ read up” 
upon them, thoroughly digesting what he 
reads, until he cannot only answer the 
questions, but can put his answers into 
practice, will be well advanced in the 
theory and practice of teaching. 

We heartily commend this volume to 
all who have to do with our public school 
system, and congratulate Minnesota on 
the possession of such a teacher as the 
author, and our National Educational 
Association on their wisdom in placing 
him at their head as president for the 
centennial year. 
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— For the fourth time since we had 
Vice-Presidents we have lost one by 
death. Henry Wilson was a very es- 
timable man. His life, compared with 
that of too many of our politicians, was 
bright with purity. Publicly and pri- 
vately his course was almost if not en- 
tirely blameless. He was modest also, at 
least in his bearing before the public eye; 
for we know of a man’s thoughts and 
purposes with regard to himself only 
what his actions show. He was faithful 
too to the cause that he espoused, if not 
with very noble devotion (of which, per- 
haps, there was no occasion), at least 
with a manly earnestness; and he never 
gave his enemies an opportunity to im- 
pugn the honesty of his purpose, But 
he was a man of a marked mediocrity 
of natural ability and of acquirement, 
not gifted in any way above thousands 
and tens of thousands of his contempo- 
raries; neither had he studied anything, 
or acquired distinction in any art or 
mystery, even that of politics. And 
this mediocrity was characterized by 
a tameness which of course did not 
weaken but strengthen its expression. 
In all Henry Wilson’s life he did nothing, 
said nothing, which was of any particu- 
lar moment beyond the few days or the 
few weeks that followed the doing or the 
saying. And he was not only uneduca- 
ted in his youth, which was no fault of 
his, but he continued to be uneducated 
all through his life. It was no reproach 
to him that he was the ‘‘ Natick cob- 
bler”; the point is that although he 
dropped shoemaking for politics, and was 
successful, he continued to be a cobbler 
toall intents and purposes, William Gif- 
ford wasacobbler, John Bunyan wasa tin- 
ker, but they worked at other crafts to 
some purpose, and there have been hun- 
dreds and thousands like them. Of 
these, however, our amiable and estima- 
ble late Vice-President was not one. 


— Our standard of eminence cannot 
be very high when we find in such a man 
as Henry Wilson the subject of eulogy 
uttered in the superlative degree. His 


life was an honorable one, and the official 
position in which he died demanded a 
certain official, a certain public demon- 
stration of respect to his memory; but 
we went so far beyond that point of 
graceful duty that we advertised to the 
world thereby the poverty of our country 
in public men of even fair ability and 
character. Is the union of an outward- 
ly respectable life, a decent consistency, 
moderate intelligence, so much knowl- 
edge as a man might get at public-school 
and then pick up by desultory reading, 
with a moderate ability for extempore 
speaking, such a rare combination among 
us that a man who possesses it must be 
reckoned as eminent or distinguished ? 
If it be so, then we must not be sur- 
prised that those who rate us by our pub- 
lic men assign us to one of the lowest 
places among civilized nations. For Mr, 
Wilson's attempt to be something more 
than a mere successful party politician 
did but make the very degree of his abil- 
ity and his total lack of intellectual dis- 
cipline and culture the more conspicuous, 
In his ‘‘ History of the Rise and Fall of 
the Slave Power ”’ he had a great theme, 
one which in the hands of any man at all 
competent to handle it, not to say a man 
of distinguished literary ability or native 
intellectual force, would have furnished 
occasion of a book of rare interest, and 
one Which would have become a work of 
standard authority as to one of the most 
important social and political transitions 
of modern times. And the material for 
such a book lay almost ready arranged un- 
der the writer’s eye, the later stages of the 
convulsion having actually taken place 
before his eye. The result, however, is 
one of the dullest, most unthoughtful 
and unsuggestive historical books ever 
written; a book which leaves the great 
problem which it professes to deal with 
untouched, which does not even attempt 
to treat it in a philosophical or truly his- 
torical manner, but which is a mere com- 
pilation from newspapers, a loose record 
of meetings, and ‘‘movements,” and 
speeches, and what not; being withal a 
production so crude in style and so dull 
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that to read it is aliterary penance. We 
impute this as no fault to the late excel- 
lent Vice-President. He did the best 
that he could do. The trouble was sim- 
ply that he was totally unfit to write a 
history of anything. He had neither the 
natural ability nor the culture requisite 
for the proper performance of such a 
task. He was a good man, a far better 
man than most of his contemporaries in 
politics; but for the sake of our national 
reputation, the less we say about his emi- 
nence the better. 


— Tue death during the past month 
of another man whose name is known to 
the whole country has been made the oc- 
casion of remarks in the newspapers 
which are not distinguished by great 
wisdom, and which not only justify but 
seem to call for a consideration of their 
subject from a point of view at once 
higher and more rational than that from 
which it seems to have been generally 
regarded. We refer to Mr. William B. 
Astor. The morning after Mr. Astor's 
deatheall the newspapers published arti- 
cles two or three columns long about 
him, altogether eulogistic in tone, and 
until he was finally buried out of sight 
all the journals had a very strong Asior 
flavor, They were hard put to it to 
work up the case; for all that they could 
do was to say in as many moods and 
tenses as possible that Mr. Astor was 
enormously rich. The people knew that 
of him before; but they knew nothing 
else; and something else they would 
have been glad to learn; but there was 
nothing else to tell them, The case was 
simply this, William B. Astor was born 
in New York; he was educated at a Ger- 
man university; he inherited a fortune 
of twenty millions of dollars; he lived to 
the age of eighty-three years in the city 
of his birth, and he died worth, uncer- 
tainly, from three to five times the 
wealth that he inherited. During his 
life he did nothing but be rich and 
grow richer; and now that he is dead, 
except for the interest in the settlement 
of his estate, there is not a dirty, ragged 
little ‘‘shine-’em-up” boy between the 
Battery and Central Park who would 
not be as much missed as, outside of his 
own house and his own office, he will be; 
and it is quite possible that some one of 
that brigade of begrimed little black- 
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guards may ere he dies do more for the 
city in which Mr. Astor was born and 
lived and died than Mr. Astor did him- 
self. Mr. Astor was not a public man, and 
his private life is not the proper subject 
of public comment; but as his acquire- 
ment and use of his wealth has neverthe- 
less been widely commented upon and 
with the manifest consent of his friends, 
and as we happen to know that during 
his life one act of his so-called munifi- 
cence was lauded in the public press for 
his gratification and almost at his re- 
quest, it seems to us quite proper and 
quite worth while to consider the sub- 
ject a little. 


— Mr. Joun Jacos Astor, from whom 
Mr. William B. Astor inherited the for- 
tune almost as large comparatively at 
the time when he received it as that 
which he is said to leave, was a very 
humble, very obscure, and very illiter- 
ate person, who had in a very marked 
degree two faculties—that of getting 
money and that of keeping it. They are 
not in themselves the very noblest mani- 
festations of the human soul or even of 
the human intellect; but properly di- 
rected they are useful, and within certain 
limits they are worthy of respect. Mr. 
J. J. Astor acquired his wealth partly by 
enterprise and sagacious commercial 
ventures, but also in a very large degree 
through the enterprise of others. He 
bought houses and land in the city of 
New York which were sure to rise great- 
ly in value and enrich whoever could af- 
ford to hold them through the fluctua- 
tions of a series of years. Mr. Astor 
could afford to wait; and they trebled 
and quadrupled and multiplied tenfold 
all the money he paid for them both in 
purchase and in taxcs and assessments. 
It was the enterprise of the community 
in which he lived that gave Mr. J. J. As- 
tor this large part of his large wealth. 
How many thousands of men made their 
little ventures and toiled and struggled 
and suffered and, most of them, failed, 
to produce that general commercial ac- 
tivity and that remarkable growth which 
made Mr. Aster’s property increase so 
enormously in value while he merely 
held it in his hand! He had some faint 
notion of this himself, and that having 
been so singularly fortunate in his confi- 
dence in the prosperity of the city in 
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which he gathered his riches, it would 
at least be graceful for him to leave that 
city some memorial of his existence and 
his enormous share of its prosperity. He 
had this notion himself, or it was grafted 
into his mind and studiously watered 
and cherished by some of those who were 
about him in his later years. And thus 
it came about that the man of twenty 
millions left four hundred thousand dol- 
lars of his money, when he could no 
longer use it, when he had gone where 
he ‘‘could carry nothing out,” to found 
a library. A man of generous soul 
would have done this in his lifetime, and 
would have taken a noble pleasure in es- 
tablishing himself the institution which 
he meant to found, and in seeing it 
housed and organized in his own life- 
time according to his own wishes, as 
many generous merchants have done be- 
fore and since. But Mr. J. J. Astor 
was not a man of this stamp. We have 
no mere nebulous notion upon the sub- 
ject; but we have the best reason for be- 
lieving that he had to be watched and 
stimulated by those around him, lest 
he should change his purpose in this re- 
spect, and that his friend Dr. Cogswell, 
who became the first superintendent of 
the library, was obliged to cherish his dis- 
position to the bequest with the utmost 
solicitude and assiduity lest the mil- 
lionaire, lapsing into his natural frame 
of mind, should revoke it. A great 
point has been made of the ‘ munifi- 
cence” of Mr. William B. Astor in 
adding to the original endowment of four 
hundred thousand dollars three hundred 
and eighty thousand more. It was a gift 
not to be despised from any man; but 
when we consider by what man it was 
given and to what city, and that no in- 
considerable part of the estimated sum 
was in land which could not have been 
sold, or used, or held to any great ad- 
vantage, our view of the munificence of 
the gift may be somewhat modified. We 
know that nothing is easier than to be 
very generous in the disposition of oth- 
er people’s money; and we know too 
that not unfrequently men of reputed 
wealth are censured very unjustly 
for the smallness of their benefactions; 
the fact being that their wealth is very 
much less than it is supposed to be, or 
that all or most of their money is sub- 
ject to the vicissitudes of commerce 
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which cramp their means of active bene- 
volence. Not so in this case however. 
Of Mr. William B. Astor’s enormous 
wealth there was no doubt, and that 
wealth was chiefly in productive real-es- 
tate in the city of New York. Moreover 
—and this has been chanted in chorus as 
one of Mr. Astor's claims to distinction, 
as evidence that he was ‘‘not a mere 
moneybag ’’—-he was a scholar, in so far 
as aman may be made ascholar by having 
all the advantages of high culture afford- 
ed bya German university. For this very 
reason it might be justly expected that, 
as he did nothing else for the good of the 
community in which he lived, he would 
take some pride in ensuring by his own 
action the prosperity and the efficiency 
of the institution with which the name 
of his family was indissolubly connected. 
In the fact that Mr. William B. Astor, 
not a mere merchant adventurer like his 
father, but a man of vast real possessions, 
was a highly educated man, there was 
just reason for the expectation that he 
would make the Astor Library a really 
great institution of its kind; tat he 
would furnish it with the means of fitting 
enlargement, and that he would provide it 
with the means of becoming administra- 
tion. This he might have done merely 
by doling out during the last twenty 
years an annual sum which he would not 
have missed from his income, except by 
going through a close arithmetical cal- 
culation. But nothing of the kind was 
done, or so little that it is a shame to 
speak of it. Those who know anything 
of the affairs of that institution, know 
that its trustees are crippled for want of 
means. They can do nothing. They 
cannot make additions of even the cur- 
rent literature—the higher literature—of 
the day to its shelves. They cannot pay 
its officers properly. They are obliged 
to manage all its affairs in the most par- 
simonious manner. Mr. William B. 
Astor had the right to use his money 
as he pleased; to give it or to withhold it, 
as he saw fit, as his father had before 
him; and for what they did do the pub- 
lic, and scholars in particular, owe them 
thanks, which have not been grudgingly 
rendered. But when we are publicly 
called upon to admire the ‘‘ munificence” 
of a man of Mr. William B. Astor’s 
wealth, and to give him also the respect 
due to scholarship, we may justly con- 
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sider the facts of the case as they are 
here presented. If this Mr. Astor was a 
scholar, so much the worse for him; so 
much the more did he fail of attaining 
to that generosity which becomes the 
union of scholarship with great wealth. 
We fail to see the benign effect of Mr. 
William B. Astor’s university training. 
Not only did heallow the institution 
which bears his name to languish in un- 
nurtured inefficiency, but in no other way 
that any one ever heard of did he do 
anything for the advancement of litera- 
ture, or of art, or of science. He did 
not even bring the eminent men in those 
departments of life around him. He 
did not encourage them or delight in 
their society. He had the right to do so 
or not, as he liked, and without question. 
But when we are called upon to admire 
or even to respect him for his scholarship 
and his culture, we also have the right 
to examine his claims to such deferential 
consideration. 


— Anp yet again. The possession of 
wealth, large wealth and well assured, 
carries with it certain duties, except in 
the eyes of those who measure their du- 
ties by legal rights and money obliga- 
tions, A man who has great riches, and 
with them the leisure which they bring, 
has a moral obligation to use the means 
which he has in his hands somewhat at 
least for the benefit of his fellow men. 
Especially is this the case when his 
wealth is constantly enhanced by the ex- 
ertions of the less fortunate around him. 
This was Mr. William B. Astor's case. 
He was a great landlord; and his houses 
were chiefly those which are occupied by 
the poorer sort of people. It is said by 
those who ought to know, that the num- 
ber of tenement houses owned by him 
was very large. Now toa man of intel- 
ligence, of education, and of large wealth, 
who was also a man of benevolent pur- 
poses, or we will say of humane instincts, 
or even a kind heart, here was a worthy 
and a tempting field for the exercise of 
his ability and the use of his wealth; and 
all quite in the way of business. One of 
the great problems to be solved in regard 
to city house-building and the comfort 
and health of the laboring class, and the 
less fortunate class of artisans, a very 
large proportion of whom are intelligent 
and of the utmost respectability of life, 
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is the contrivance of large houses sepa- 
rated into suites of apartments so design- 
ed that they ensure comfort, decency, 
and privacy, and encourage the wives 
and daughters to keep them neat and 
make them cheerful. It can be done, 
and yet it is not done, although so great 
a need is it that the man who accom- 
plishes it will bestow a boon upon hun- 
dreds of thousands, indeed, upon millions 
of his fellow men in all the great cities 
of the world. Mr. Astor was in the po- 
sition to do this; but we hear of no at- 
tempt toward it on his part. He kept 
his houses of all kinds in good repair, 
like a prudent man who does what is nec- 
essary to preserve his property from di- 
lapidation; but with this and with the 
receipt of the rent his action ceased. 
He was in a position in this and in other 
respects to have been a benefactor to the 
city in which he lived eighty-three years, 
and whose prosperity made his prosperity, 
without his raising a hand or risking a 
dollar. He might have helped on all the 
great efforts for benevolent improvement 
and for adornment, but we hear of his 
doing nothing of this kind. That he 
gave absolutely nothing in charity is not 
to be supposed. But we have not in 
mind mere money-giving; what we mean 
is the taking an interest, an active 
part in the efforts to better life for those 
around us. Of this he did absolutely 
nothing; he who was of all men the one 
to do everything. Public spirit seems to 
have been absolutely lacking in him, 
Why, ‘Jim Fisk,” vulgar scoundrel that 
he was, had more, or at least some sem- 
blance of more, of it. And yet we are 
called upon to admire the industry, the 
respectability, the culture, and the muni- 
ficence of this money-getting egoist. If 
to give day after day, through a long 
life, to the business of adding house to 
house, and bond to bond, be admirable, 
then his life was admirable; but if that 
must be the result of the union of high 
culture and great wealth, the less we 
have of it the better. 


— Remarks occasioned by the death of 
one millionaire lead to the consideration 
of a subject brought up by the death of 
another. The contest over the will 
of Mr. Singer, the great sewing-machine 
man, is an incident which has a cer- 
tain interest. We do not refer to the 
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revelation as to his three ‘‘ wives” ; al- 
though it ¢s funny to see alady disputing 
a will and claiming property on the 
ground of wifehood, when if we take her 
own evidence she was never married to 
the testator, and was married before his 
death to another man. It would seem as 
if the notions of some women as to what 
constitutes a wife were in need of a little 
rectification. But the point to which we 
refer is the evidence so strongly present- 
ed in this case of the strikingly incongru- 
ous distribution of wealth which is be- 
coming the exception and not the rule in 
this country. Mr. Singer got money so 
fast after he had attained middle age, 
that although he spent it with a lavish 
hand, he left behind kim thirteen mil- 
lions of dollars. Now there was proba- 
bly not a man in the country to whom 
the possession of large wealth would not 
have brought more real rational enjoy- 
ment than to Mr. Singer. Such a waste 
of material is sad to contemplate. This 
man who rolled in greenbacks could have 
been just as happy with fifty thousand 
dollars as with fifty millions, The for- 
mer sum would have enabled him to fill 
his capacity of enjoyment, so far as 
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money was a means of doing so. And 
yet after living, as we learn by this trial, 
at an expenditure which rivalled and sur- 
passed that of many a highly educated 
nobleman, there remains of his gains this 
enormous sum. The point is, that this 
is the tendency of our society. Wealth, 
large wealth, falls to the possession of 
those who are not capable of enjoying it. 
There are not a few men at the West who, 
ten years ago, were in a position little 
above that of common laborers, with the 
tastes and the knowledge pertaining to 
their positions, who now have incomes of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars yearly. 
Even at the East the same strange dis- 
tribution of wealth takes place. And it 
seems as if this would goon. Those who 
understand our finance and our social 
condition, say that we are destined here 
to have the largest fortunes that the 
world has seen, and that they will be 
mostly in the hands of men entirely with- 
out mental and social culture. The 
prospect is not a cheering one, and prom- 
ises ill for our social and intellectual fu- 
ture. There is one place in which we are 
told that it is not pleasant to see jewels 
of gold. 
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